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PREFACE 


Tus memorial of my father has been prepared primarily 
for the circle of his more intimate friends, at whose solici- 
tation the task was undertaken. Various personal items 
have for this reason been introduced which to the general 
reader may seem of minor importance. 

I have been deeply conscious, from the first, of my ina- 
bility justly to portray my father’s character. It could be 
felt more easily than it can be described. Now that the 
work is done, I realize keenly how superficial the treat- 
ment has been; that the real soul-life of the man, as under- 
stood by those who knew him best, surpasses my power to 
express in words. 

As my father, in several leading traits, closely resembled 
my grandfather I have included glimpses of the life and 
spirit of the Rev. William Ward Ninde, believing that 
they will illumine and help to interpret the life and spirit 
of his son. 

While the responsibility of the preparation of this me- 
morial has rested upon me, all the members of the family 
and many friends have given me indispensable aid, for 
which I am very grateful. It is my earnest hope that this 
simple story may render more attractive the life “hid with 
Christ in God,” for I well know, could my father speak to- 
day, that such a result would alone secure his approval of 


its publication. 
Mary L. Ninpe. 


Detroit, September, 1902. 
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I—EARLY FAMILY HISTORY 


WE can see the hand of God strikingly manifest in the advent to our shores. 
of those Wesleyan pioneers, whose successors have kept pace with the advanc- 
ing population, ringing out the tidings of free grace on the remotest confines. 
of our frontier. ... Our traveling ministry is the only system which 
could have gospelized those populating tides which moved with steady 
advance from the seaboard to the Alleghanies, from the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi, and more recently have crossed the Sierras, and found their only 
check on the golden strand of the Pacific. God’s messengers waited for no- 
human call; they tarried not in those urgent earlier times for a preparatory 
literary training; they heeded a Macedonian cry, and sought learning amid 
forest solitudes and by cabin fires. And they have built their monument in. 
the fair Christian civilization of our Western States. 


What the future has in store for us no mortal man can say, but I have a. 
springing conviction that the heroic stage of Methodism shall be renewed; 
that when, in God’s chosen time, we shall pass from the period of slow and. 
measured propagation to the period of swift and sweeping conquest there will 
be required of the Church militant a holy courage, a steadfast endurance, a. 
self-sacrificing devotion, an affluent outpouring of all we have and all we are,, 
that will make the evening of the Spirit’s dispensation glorious like its dawn. 


W. X. NInDe. 


WILLIAM XAVIER NINDE 
A MEMORIAL 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY FAMILY HISTORY 


“Faith of our fathers ! holy faith! 
We will be true to thee till death !"—Faber. 

Tue ancestral home of Bishop Ninde’s family was in 
Gloucestershire, England. William, the third son of James 
Nind, married Mary, the youngest daughter of John Cole, 
and this pair became the parents of William Ward, the 
father of Bishop Ninde. The history of the Nind and the 
Cole families during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is of peculiar interest because of the close friendship 
they enjoyed for many years with the great founder of 
Methodism. Though reared in the communion of the 
Established Church, they were early led to join the Wes- 
leyan movement, and ever remained its ardent supporters. 
Both families were noted for their sturdy independence of 
thought, deep religious convictions, and fervent, practical 
piety. An entry in the diary of James Nind early in his 
married life gives a glimpse of the spiritual side of his 
nature. Writing concerning the sickness of one of his chil- 
dren, he says: “My little boy was ill, and about noon on 
Saturday I feared he was dying, but I could not ask that 
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he might live. I could only offer him to God, and beg him 
to do that which would be best for the child and most for 
his glory. I said, ‘Lord, if thou seest that by living longer 
he should sin against thee, and lose his own soul, take him, 
I beseech thee.’ Immediately after, to my no small surprise, 
the child revived and took some nourishment and continued 
mending, and on the morrow was pretty well.” 

Soon after Mr. Nind joined the Wesleyans he was made 
a lay preacher, and in his journeyings over the circuit was 
brought into frequent and delightful association with John 
Wesley. It is related that on one occasion, as the two were 
traveling on foot to meet some appointment, they came to 
a stream which was so swollen by recent rains that Mr. 
Wesley, who was short of stature, was afraid to ford 
it. James Nind, a tall man, of muscular build, soon solved 
the difficulty by taking the great preacher on his back and 
carrying him safely to the opposite shore. At another time, 
on a beautiful autumn afternoon, an unusual air of expect- 
ancy pervaded the comfortable farmhouse at Ramsbury 
Park, where for a number of years James Nind lived, with 
his sweet-faced wife, Sarah Ward. The best the farm af.- 
forded had been provided for the table, and when all was 
in readiness many anxious glances were cast down the road 
in the direction of Bedford, for the revered John Wesley 
was expected soon to arrive to pass the night. At last 
he came, and received the heartiest of English welcomes. 
The ample supper over, the kitchen was cleared, and 
the three friends gathered about the capacious fire- 
place. While dancing flames from the glowing logs lit 
up the saintly face of Wesley and the eager, thoughtful 
countenances of his young host and hostess, they talked long 
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together about the interests of “the kingdom,” so near to 
the heart of each. Shortly after this visit Mr. Wesley wrote 
from London to his brother Charles: “Dear Brother: Ihave 
just returned from Bedford. . . . At Ramsbury Park, about 
a mile to the left of the highroad, lives James Nind, local 
preacher and general steward of the circuit, on a farm of 
five hundred pounds a year. His wife, Sally Nind, is one 
of the most amiable women I know. They mightily desire 
that you would spend a few nights with them.” On the 
occasion of a subsequent visit he again wrote: “This is a 
lovely spot and a lovely family. It is a pity but you could 
call here.” 

The acquaintance of the Cole family with the Wesleys 
dates back to the year 1741, when on January 3 John Wes- 
ley records in his journal: “To-day the body of Ann Cole 
was buried. I preached before the burial on ‘Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord: even so saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
them.’ On Wednesday I had asked Ann Cole whether she 
chose to live or die. She said: ‘I do not choose either; I 
choose nothing. I am in my Saviour’s hands, and I have 
no will but his. Yet I know he will restore me soon.’ 
And so he did in a few hours, to the paradise of God.” 

The picture of the Rev. Joseph Cole, as he appears 
in the historic group with John Wesley and Dr. James 
Hamilton, is familiar to many. An unknown artist is said 
to have sketched the three friends as they passed arm in 
arm along one of the streets of Edinburgh, probably on the 
occasion of Wesley’s last visit there. Like James Nind, 
John Cole was a stanch Wesleyan and a lay preacher. 

His pleasant home in the quaint old market town of 
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Tewkesbury was a favorite stopping place of both the Wes- 
leys. So intimate and informal were their relations that on 
one occasion, when John Wesley was visiting John Cole’s 
family, the little sister of Mrs. Cole, encouraged by a smile 
from the genial guest, climbed to his knee, and while he 
talked amused herself by combing out his long silken locks, 
for which she had a child’s admiration. Once, when Mr. 
Wesley and John Cole were traveling the circuit together, 
they lodged at night in a home where they were allotted 
the same chamber and occupied one bed. Eager to profit 
by the society of his revered friend, Mr. Cole would fain 
have continued the conversation after they had retired to rest, 
but Mr. Wesley promptly put an end to discussion by re- 
plying to a question in theology propounded by the young 
man, “John, the bed is the place to sleep and not to 
talk.” The biographer of Mr. Cole writes of him: “He 
became one of the most eloquent exponents of the reform 
movement in England. His prominence made him a marked 
man... and he introduced Methodism against torrents 
of persecution in many places.” It was through the efforts 
of this John Cole that Sunday schools were first established 
in Gloucestershire. 

Another frequent visitor in Tewkesbury was Francis 
Asbury, afterward the pioneer Methodist bishop in America. 
He was a warm friend of John Cole, and also of James Nind, 
and when about to sail for this country was exceedingly 
_ desirous that these two friends with their families should 
accompany him. Though the project was an inviting one, 
especially because of the wider field it offered for Christian 
work, Mr. Cole and Mr. Nind hesitated to leave the old 
home for a new one so far away beyond the sea. When Mr. 
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Asbury visited Tewkesbury for the last time he found them 
still undecided. He was to preach his farewell sermon the 
following Sunday in the Wesleyan Chapel, and, bent upon 
bringing the matter to a favorable issue, chose as his text a 
verse that he deemed especially adapted to the occasion. 
It was II Kings vii, 9: “If we tarry till the morning 
light, some mischief will come upon us: now therefore 
come, that we may go and tell the king’s household.” The 
earnest words did not bear immediate fruit, but several 
years later, in 1785, John Cole, with his entire family, set 
sail for the New World. Mr. Wesley furnished his friend 
with an autograph letter of recommendation to the Metho- 
dists of America. He also gave him as a parting gift, what 
Mr. Cole valued still more, a fine oil portrait of himself, for 
which he had sat in Tewkesbury some years previous. It 
was a companion piece to a picture of Mr. Cole which was 
painted by the same artist. This portrait of Wesley was 
said to be a most lifelike one. So far as known it is the 
only original painting of him now in this country.* 

John Cole, on arriving in America, settled near Ballti- 
more, and several years later, in 1789, was regularly ordained 
a deacon in the Methodist Episcopal Church by Bishop As- 
bury. James Nind did not leave England until 1821, one 
year before his death. In 1796, however, three of his sons, 
among them William, then a youth of eighteen, crossed the 
sea, and found their way to Baltimore, where they were 
kindly welcomed by their old-time friends, the Coles. After 
ten years of arduous and faithful labor as an itinerant 
minister in Maryland and eastern Virginia, John Cole, fired 


* The picture is still in possession of the descendants of John Cole at the old home- 
stead in Lyons, New York. 
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with true missionary zeal, and no doubt upon the earnest 
advice of Bishop Asbury, crossed the Alleghany Mountains 
in search of a more destitute field in the north. At “ Lyons- 
town,” in western New York, he found a thriving, though 
widely scattered, community entirely deprived of religious 
instruction. He spent some days visiting among the peo- 
ple, and finally arranged to hold an out-of-door service the 
next Sunday in a neighboring grove. At the appointed 
hour a large crowd of eager worshipers gathered under the 
beech trees. Tradition relates that every person living for 
miles around was present at this meeting. It was a solemn 
and soul-inspiring occasion, especially to the older people. 
Far from their native land, and in many cases from cher- 
ished kindred, hearts were touched and memories stirred 
by this initial church service in the wilderness of western 
New York. At the close of the sermon a “class” was or- 
ganized, and Methodism was fairly planted in this section 
of the New World. A few months later Mr. Cole went 
back to Baltimore for his family. Returning, he bought a 
farm in the neighborhood of Lyons, and setting his sons to 
cultivating it, gave all his time and strength to his work as 
a Christian minister. 

For several years meetings were held in farmhouses in 
winter and out of doors during the warm season, but in 
1802 a log house was purchased in Lyons and fitted up as 
a place of worship. A descendant of the Cole family, writ- 
ing of ealy. Methodist history in this place, relates that the 
women “all wore bonnets of a uniform pattern made of 
black or. white satin, with low cottage fronts and high 
crowns without any trimming except a plain ribbon drawn 
over the bonnet, the two ends serving to tie it under the 
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chin. These ladies always watched each other with very 
jealous eyes for fear there might be some departure from 
this true Methodist fashion.” 

In 1807 Bishop Asbury visited Lyons and preached in 
the log meetinghouse, which was all too small to accommo- 
date the people who flocked to hear him. The following 
year John Cole died, at the age of fifty-eight. He was 
buried on his own farm in a little grove where he had been 
wont to retire for secret prayer. This plot, preserved to- 
day as it was nearly a century ago, lies at the summit of a 
gently sloping hill which commands a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country, the scene of the closing labors in the life 
of this pioneer of Methodism. For many years he offered 
daily this fervent petition: “May the God of all grace 
convert and sanctify to the latest generation all my pos- 
terity !” 

Very soon after Mr. Cole’s death his daughter Mary, a 
beautiful fair-haired girl, not yet seventeen, went to visit 
her relatives in Baltimore. While there she met William 
Nind, and in a few months they were married. Mr. Nind, 
like so many Methodists of that early day, retained a warm 
affection for the mother Church, and chose to return to it. 
He was ordained to the Protestant Episcopal ministry by 
Bishop Claggett in 1808, the year of his marriage, and was 
appointed to the parish of St. Ann, in Annapolis. Later 
he became rector of St. Stephen’s, in Cecil County. Here 
he died of typhus fever September 13, 1822, just after pass- 
ing his forty-fourth birthday. He was buried in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, and a white marble monument was erected 
over his grave by his parishioners, who sincerely mourned. 
his loss. 
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Mr. Nind was a man of scholarly tastes and habits. He 
received a careful education in England, and continued his 
studies after coming to this country and while teaching in 
an academy in Baltimore. The parish chronicle describes 
him as “rather tall and slender in his person and very scru- 
pulous about his dress. He had a low voice and a precise 
and somewhat embarrassed manner, but was a fine reader. 
He was a faithful minister of the Gospel, universally loved 
and respected by all who knew him.” 


II—WILLIAM WARD NINDE 


Ler me run as a herald toward heaven rather than stand as a waymark 
to guide others there, without accompanying them. 


I would rather be a sculptor than a painter, for though I may present 
before you virtue in its most beautiful and glowing colors, it will but charm 
your fancy for a moment; but if I can engrave her lineaments upon your heart 
the work will be immortal. 


The orator must learn that even silence may be eloquent, more expressive 
than words, more thrilling than action. The sequestered vale, the pathless 
wood, the echoless summit, and ‘‘old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste” 
are more eloquent of God in their speechless grandeur than though they had a 


thousand voices to ring his name and proclaim his praise. 
W. W. NINDE. 
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CHAPTER II 
WILLIAM WARD NINDE 


“‘The power of his soul was intense through union with Christ, He saw 
visions and dreamed dreams while yet in the body. No, that is not true—he 
saw realities.”"—Lyman Abbott. 


Wi11am Warp, the son of William and Mary Cole 
Nind,* of Maryland, was the oldest of six children. He 
was born December 2, 1809, in Lyons, New York, while 
his mother was on a visit to the home of her childhood. 
He received his earliest religious training at his mother’s 
knee, and was wont to say in after life that he could not 
remember a time when he did not reverence God and pray 
to him. He was baptized and confirmed in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and his father hoped that the son might 
one day follow in his footsteps and become a minister in the 
same communion. At the age of five, under his father’s 
tuition, he began the study of Latin, and soon after that of 
Greek. These studies he continued without interruption 
until his father’s death, seven years later, when he was con- 
sidered a fine classical scholar for one so young; he also 
received at home a thorough rudimentary education in the 
English branches. The loss of this parent was a heavy blow 
to the affectionate boy, and influenced his whole after life. 

It had been Mr. Ninde’s wish before his death that his 





*The family name has been written both with and without the final ‘‘e,” and in the 
earliest records it is spelled ‘‘ Nynde.” About 1837 all branches of the family then in 
America adopted the present form—the one used in this volume after the first chapter. Mr. 
Ninde, on being rallied by a friend regarding the change, humorously replied, ‘‘I could 
never find it in my mind to call it Nind.” 
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wife should seek a home for herself in the newer and more 
roomy country to the north and among her own near 
kindred. Accordingly, late in the same fall, with a brother 
as escort, she began the long and difficult journey to Lyons. 
. This was no light undertaking for a woman delicately | 
nurtured and burdened with six children, the youngest an 
infant but a few months old. But Mrs. Ninde was a true 
daughter of sturdy John Cole, who just a quarter of a cen- 
tury before had braved the perils of forest and mountain 
that he might preach the Gospel in “the regions beyond.” 
Rude wagons carried the little party as far as New York 
State. There, on account of the deep snow, it was found 
necessary to transfer to sledges. But the last weary mile 
was traversed at length, and the family found hearty 
welcome, rest, and shelter in the old homestead. 

The following spring Mrs. Ninde purchased a small 
farm and removed to it. As there was no Protestant 
Episcopal service in Lyons, she worshiped with the Meth- 
odist people—the little society first gathered through the 
labors of her sainted father, now grown to a considerable 
congregation and housed in a new frame building. 

At the age of fifteen William, or Ward, as he was usually 
called, was sent to complete his education in the Oneida 
Conference Seminary, at Cazenovia. He was at this time a 
pale, slender youth, with an abundance of light auburn 
hair and expressive blue eyes, in which was revealed the 
ardent, emotional nature that to the end of his life seemed 
to burn up the tissues of his frail body faster than nature 
could renew them. About a year after his entrance into 
the seminary a sweeping revival visited the school, and 
among the first to come under its influence was Ward 
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Ninde. After his conversion he at once united with the 
Methodist Church. Some years later, when visiting with 
Bishop Delancey, the first Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Western New York, the bishop asked him why he had run 
_away from the “Church.” “QO, it was my father who ran 
away from it!” laughingly replied Mr. Ninde; “I only ran 
back again.” From the hour of his conversion his soul hun- 
gered to preach the Gospel, and his call to the ministry and 
his fitness for it were very soon apparent to others. When 
only seventeen he was granted a license to preach by the 
Quarterly Conference of Cazenovia. From that time he 
threw himself with all the ardor of his being into the work 
he loved, and which was ever afterward the consuming 
passion of his life. A few extracts from his journal at this 
period will show the yearnings of his young heart after the 
deepest spiritual experiences : 

“June 14, 1827.—I have commenced this day to read the 
Scriptures at stated times and places; also to pray five 
times a day in secret. God knows I expect to gain nothing 
by this save humility and a sense of my entire dependence 
upon him who is my Prophet, Priest, and King.” 

“June 25.—I wish to be going on unto perfection, and 
have had some glorious witnesses to my prayers. But I 
cannot rest until I am sanctified—till I know I am 
sanctified.” 

“ July 2.—O, that I might feel the agonizing strife of 
soul, the unyielding faith, the everlasting desire, that cannot 
fail through the blood of Jesus to procure the great blessing. 
My Lord, convict me. Roll on the burden. O, give me all 
my heart’s desire!” 

In 1828, when eighteen years of age, Mr. Ninde joined 
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the Genesee Conference as a probationer, and was appointed 
to the Oswego Circuit. He soon became the idol of his 
people. Long afterward old men and women would speak 
feelingly of the spiritual blessings they had received under 
the ministry of their “boy preacher.” In 1829 the bishop 
appointed him to the then important station of Adams. In 
Reminiscences of Adams occurs the following description 
of Mr. Ninde’s first appearance at this new charge: 

“In 1828 a Methodist society was formed in Adams. 
For a year the congregation depended on itinerant preachers, 
but in 1829 the church members petitioned Conference for 
a settled minister. With pleasing anticipations they looked 
forward to the advent of a man with large experience and 
wisdom to instruct them the coming year. Near the close 
of a day in early June a boyish form was seen slowly riding 
up the long street, now known as Church Street. He sat 
upon a sorrel colt, whose youth was as apparent as that of 
its rider. Many a curious glance was directed toward him. 
as a stranger upon the streets of the rural hamlet was not a 
common occurrence. Stopping by the wayside, he inquired 
for a well-known Methodist brother. It was at once sus- 
pected that this youth might be the new minister, and sar- 
castic smiles were seen to rest upon the faces of those who 
looked upon this new sect as rather an unnecessary in- 
novation among them. With ill-concealed disappoint- 
ment the older. Methodist members beheld in this boy, 
who then numbered but nineteen summers, the one who 
was to direct their spiritual interests in place of the wise 
and discreet elderly man they were prepared to meet. 
Wisely concluding, however, to suspend their judgment, 
they waited patiently for the Sabbath, when an oppor. 
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tunity would be afforded to test the ability of the new 
preacher. The day arrived, and with fainting hearts the 
little band wended their way to their accustomed seats. 
The new minister entered the pulpit. He offered a prayer 
and read a hymn. Then he selected a text, and a flow of 
eloquence, the like of which they had never listened to, fell 
from his lips. 4 

“With wondering eyes and open ears they sat, unable to 
conceal their astonishment. His fame soon spread abroad, 
and at times the church was found inadequate to contain 
the numbers drawn thither to hear the Gospel preached by 
this singularly gifted youth. Large numbers were added 
to the church, and from this time its prosperity was estab- 
lished.” 

During the following winter Mr. Ninde received an ur- 
gent invitation from his old school friend, the Rev. Jesse T. 
Peck, afterward Bishop Peck, who was then pastor of the 
Methodist church in Cazenovia, to assist him several nights 
in revival services. Mr. Ninde consented to do so, and the 
impression made by his preaching is described by the Rev. 
Joseph Cross, then a student in the seminary. Incident- 
ally this description also reveals how sensitive was Mr. 
Ninde’s temperament; how essential to his spirit was some 
sympathetic response : 

“ A deep religious interest pervaded the community ; in 
the seminary especially many were inquiring what they 
must do to be saved. The youthful Ninde came from 
Adams to assist in a protracted meeting. He had formerly 
been a student in the institution. Those who had not seen 
his face had heard his fame. The feeling created by his 
first appearance was that of disappointment. His simple 
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manners, his boyish aspect, his light-brown hair, his mild 
blue eye, were to us no indications of remarkable talent or 
genius, nor did his first discourse relieve the impression. 
It contained beautiful thoughts arranged in language still 
more beautiful, with high-wrought comparisons and grace- 
ful metaphors, but it lacked fire and force. Everything was 
too studied, too precise for the occasion. Besides, his voice: 
was feeble, his face thin and pale, and his whole appearance 
that of an invalid. It was perhaps the effect partly of fa- 
tigue, partly of diffidence. Whatever the cause, it was fatal 
to the discourse. The preacher endeavored to rouse him- 
self, but the effort was forced and unnatural, and he left the: 
pulpit with the too evident conviction of a failure. The 
number of penitents that night was small, and a cloud came: 
over the hearts of the church. The next day the preacher 
was freely discussed among the students. One thought him 
a ‘fop. Another called hima ‘pedant.’ A third denounced 
him for a ‘frothy and bombastic declaimer.’ There were: 
some—the more judicious, perhaps the more ingenuous—. 
who discovered the germ of his future eminence, and heartily 
bade him Godspeed. A second time he ascended the pul- 
pit. There was a manifest improvement. His thought was: 
more vigorous, his delivery more impassioned. His eye kin-. 
dled as he spoke, and his voice grew strong, musical, and 
trembled with emotion. That night the number of peni-. 
tents increased, and the faith of the brethren revived. He 
preached again. There was no chance for criticism. The 
last particle of prejudice disappeared like mist before the. 
morning sun. ‘The young preacher had become a prophet.. 
With what divine unction he poured forth his message 
from God! With what heavenly pathos he appealed to the: 
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students and besought them no longer to neglect their soul’s 
salvation! Every heart vibrated as an instrument to the 
touch of a master, and the speaker sat down amid visible 
and audible demonstrations of his triumph. Instantly the 
chancel was crowded. The first young men in the seminary 
were among the mourners, and prayer continued until mid- 
night. The next day the young stranger departed, but the 
heavenly Comforter remained. The revival went on for 
several weeks, and ‘much people was added unto the 
Hors. 

Mr. Ninde possessed remarkable gifts as an extempora- 
neous speaker. Occasionally after entering the pulpit a 
fresh subject or text would flash into his mind and so 
forcibly impress him that he would feel impelled to dis- 
eard the sermon he had prepared and preach a new one. 
These efforts were always among his best. He was, how- 
ever, a hard worker, and did not rely upon his ability to 
extemporize. 

During his residence in Adams Mr. Ninde was invited 
to spend a Sunday in Lowville. There he was entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Moore, whose hospitable home was the 
regular stopping place of the Methodist itinerants. Mrs. 
Moore was a woman of uncommon strength of character 
and of deep piety. For half a century she was recognized 
as a pillar in the church in Lowville, and many a timid 
young minister was helped through his sermon by looking 
down into the placid, upturned face of this mother in Israel. 
Mrs. Moore’s only daughter Mary was a young school- 
teacher living at home at the time of Mr. Ninde’s visit. 
The acquaintance begun under these favorable auspices 
soon ripened into love. Their marriage took place Sunday 
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morning, December 26, 1830, just before the hour of church 
service. Immediately after the ceremony, which had not 
been announced, they walked over to the church where Mr. 
Ninde was to preach. He chose as his text the words, 
“ Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her,” and proceeded with the sermon while his 
blushing bride sat before him in a front seat. After the 
service it began to be whispered about that the young peo- 
ple were married, and the significance of the text dawned 
on the people, who hastened to shower their congratula- 
tions on the happy couple. 

At the close of his term in Adams Mr. Ninde was sta- 
tioned at Cortlandville, now Cortland, where, on June 21, 
1832, his first child was born, and christened William Xavier. 
Mr. Ninde’s heart had just been deeply stirred in reading 
the life of Francis Xavier. With the catholicity of spirit 
which was one of his distinguishing traits he felt that his 
son could be given no worthier name than that borne by 
this holy man. It was the same breadth of Christian fel- 
lowship which led him afterward to christen his younger 
sons Summerfield, Heber, and Payson, after noted divines 
in the Methodist, the Episcopalian, and the Congregational 
Churches. In 1833, greatly to the sorrow of his people, 
Mr. Ninde was transferred to Pulaski. His stay in Cort- 
land had been productive of much good. Large numbers 
had been added to the church, and through his efforts a 
Sunday school and a woman’s missionary society had been 
organized, which continue to the present time. 

At Pulaski Mr. Ninde at once threw himself into the 
work with his wonted energy and enthusiasm. As it was 
not in his nature to spare himself, his delicate constitution 
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was constantly overtaxed.- There are pathetic allusions in 
his letters and journals at this period to excessive weariness 
and pain endured while traveling well-nigh impassable 
roads in winter, preaching in heated and unventilated 
schoolhouses, and assisting brother ministers in exhausting 
revival services, for which he was in constant demand. How 
replete with thrilling incident and delightful narrative are 
these old faded letters! What a commentary they form on 
the life of the Methodist preacher in the early half of the 
nineteenth century! The yellow pages are closely covered 
with fine characters, for letters were costly things and must 
be made to carry as much news as possible. Opportunities 
to send them by traveling friends were eagerly sought for. 
Even good-natured peddlers were sometimes charged with 
the precious missives. Those were the days before rail- 
roads. The Methodist itinerant who journeyed from Cort- 
land to Pulaski probably suffered more fatigue than one 
would now in making a trip across the continent. Mr. 
Ninde’s home at Pulaski was small and plain. Perhaps its 
most attractive article of furnishing was a square of rag car- 
pet—a wedding gift from Mrs. Ninde’s thrifty mother, and 
which gave to the living-room quite an air of comfort. 
The only luxury the pastor indulged in was his books. 
These he obtained only by the strictest self-denial, but his 
choice, and for those days ample, library was to him a 
treasure beyond price. 

Joseph Cross, who was associated with Mr. Ninde at 
Pulaski, thus writes of his colleague, now twenty-three years 
of age: 

“By this time he had acquired great popularity as a 
preacher, and was esteemed the most eloquent man in the 
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Conference. One of his chief excellencies was the perfec- 
tion of his moral painting. When he became animated 
every thought was a picture, and his sermon was a series of 
beautiful tableaux. Nothing could be more complete in its 
imagery. Everything lived and moved in his discourses. 
He spoke of creation, and we saw Jehovah sowing the fields 
of heaven with stars. Hespoke of angelic ministry, and we 
saw the moving of golden wings and heard the chanting of 
melodious voices. He spoke of the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and we saw the white-robed pilgrims, one after an- 
other, with lutes and palms ascending the bank beyond the 
stream amid the greetings of saints and seraphim. Well 
do I remember how on one occasion he transported us to 
the Arabian desert, and we stood in the camp with the 
many thousands of Israel at the base of Sinai and saw the 
man of God ascend the mountain, winding among the 
rocks, now disappearing behind the jutting cliffs, then reap- 
pearing far up where the lightnings guarded the entrance 
of Jehovah’s pavilion. The picture was as perfect as the 
reality. The audience sat breathless, trembling for the fate 
of Moses. As he entered into the cloud a brother in the 
ministry, whose anxiety had literally lifted him from his 
seat, exclaimed, ‘Lord, spare him!’ and a sympathetic groan 
issued from the assembly. I once heard him on the text, 
‘Awake thou that sleepest.’ Having spoken of the dif- 
ferent means by which God awakens the sleeper, especially 
the ministry of the word, he was applying the subject in 
earnest strains of exhortation when a tempest rapidly 
darkened the heavens, and the thunder which had long 
been muttering in the west grew loud and terrible. ‘I 
will pause,’ said he, ‘for God is speaking.” Bowing his 
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head upon the Bible, and covering his face with his hands, 
he remained a few moments in silence. A stroke of light- 
ning shivered a tree near the church. The house quivered 
with the shock. Suddenly rising, the preacher called on 
us to listen to the voice of God; reminded us that these 
terrible phenomena were but the hidings of his power; 
told us of a day when he would speak so loud that the 
dead should hear and live; then besought us by the ter- 
rors of that day to hear him now while he calls in love. 
But he rarely dealt in the terrible; he was rather a son of 
consolation. Even in his most terrific passages there was a 
mildness of manner and sweetness of expression which 
never failed to touch the heart. He never made the pulpit 
a thunder factory to frighten people out of their sins. If 
he sometimes surrounded it with everlasting burnings the 
cross always gleamed through the flames. His most 
effective passages were probably his transitions from the 
terrible to the tender. 

“T remember his description of the unfaithful minister 
in hell, which he applied so faithfully to himself. After 
having been some years in torment the lost spirit hears a 
voice pronouncing his name with horrid execrations. He 
lifts up his eyes. It is a parishioner, whom while living he 
had neglected to admonish, and who has now followed him 
with curses to the outer darkness. <A long time elapses. 
He hears the gate open to admit another victim. A hag- 
gard form approaches with bloodshot eyes and wailing 
voice, in the spectacle of whose agony the lost minister 
forgets his own. There is something familiar in the features, 
though worn and wasted with enormous woe. And the voice, 

though hoarse from blasphemy and lamentation, sounds 
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like one to which he had been accustomed on earth. Upon 
a nearer view he recognizes his son! During the delivery 
of this passage the preacher became intensely excited. The 
picture which he drew wrought upon his feelings until it 
was a reality. At the moment of recognition he threw up 
his hands, exclaiming, ‘O God, it is my own boy!’ and 
sunk back fainting upon his seat. It was a moment of agony 
to the audience; but shortly recovering himself, the preacher 
appealed to all in a most touching manner, and besought 
them in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God. Eyes un- 
used to weep dissolved in tears. Several persons dated 
their saving impressions from that hour, among whom was 
one who is now a bright and shining light in the ministry. 
In all this there was no acting, no appearance of art. These 
moving passages were wholly unstudied, the spontaneous 
creation of an unrivaled fancy, the irrepressible effusions of 
a dissolving heart. It was not the philosopher trying to 
fly, but the prophet hurried away by the Spirit. It was the 
great deep of nature stirred by the breath of God. It was 
genius moved by the awful verities of religion; passion 
kindled with fire from heaven. Swept along by the whirl- 
wind of his feelings, there was no time to think of propriety, 
no time to arrange and polish, and there was no necessity. 
The hearers were too intensely occupied for criticism. They 
never thought of criticising; they would as soon have- 
undertaken to criticise an earthquake.” 

It must have been about this time that the Rev. Dr. 
John Dempster heard the sermon of which he gives such a 
vivid picture: “It was delivered in the midst of circum- 
stances highly suggestive to such a mind as the speaker’s. 
The assembly was vast. The spirit of the storm that raged 
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without was fearful. The feelings of the audience had been 
enkindled by an extending revival. Encompassed by these 
and kindred events, the speaker commenced. As he pro- 
gressed his features were lighted up by more than the fire 
of genius. The entranced throng stirred not, as if fearing 
to break the spell. The speaking voice became deeper and 
sweeter in its tones. Now the swelling power of the min- 
ister and the growing sympathies of the people had a strong 
reciprocal action, and it was impossible to tell where the 
tide of emotion would find its limits. It was not alone the 
grasp of thought, the strength of language, or the magnifi- 
cence of description which so enchained the throng, but the 
fountain of tears was unsealed by that mysterious spirit 
which makes everything sublunary vanish before the powers 
of the world to come. It was not the glitter, the wealth of 
his style, though in these he excelled, but the domination of 
truth borne in upon the heart by a mind burningly alive to 
its reality. It was this that sent to every heart an unearthly 
thrill, and brought all into powerless submission to the 
master spirit of the scene. The boldest listener never 
thought of sitting in judgment on the merits of the speaker, 
but, borne to a region too elevated for criticism, he resigned 
himself to the flood of emotion which swept over the audi- 
ence while hearts of a warmer temperament approached to 
overpowering agitation.” 

A few extracts from Mr. Ninde’s letters to his absent 
wife will give an insight into his heart and life at this time. 
He writes: “There is nothing that twines so deeply, so 
feelingly about my heart as the salvation of this people. 
I groan with unusual and continual heaviness and hail with 
joy every tear of penitence and holy grasp of faith. I went 
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to Loraine the day you left and have attended meeting 
there every evening since, being up until one and two o’clock 
in the morning. My congregation wept much, and the at- 
tention of all was intense.. .. Brother Samuel* is in 
Maryland, and has probably looked upon the spot where 
reposes the body of my honored father. That spot to me 
is the most sacred on earth. O, that I could mingle my 
tears with his over it! I have often thought of my father 
lately and have some sweet presentiments of soon being with 
him in glory. May we all meet there! Give William 
Xavier nine kisses for papa. Take good care of yourself 
and the boy... .” 

“The Lord has blessed our protracted meetings, which 
did not close until Friday evening. I feel that I am mak. 
ing friends for the skies. Deep conviction remains. O, 
that the Good Spirit may yet be with us!... All 
a father’s soul hangs about the lines you write of Xavier. 
I dare not say much about him. His little image is more 
precious to me every day, and my remembrance of him is 
as vivid as the glancing sunbeam. I hope he may be as 
wisely great as a man as he is lovely as a boy. Let us pray 
constantly for him that the Lord may bless him in this life 
and in that which is to come. . . .” 

“You are on my heart continually. I could not preach 
yesterday with my usual liberty because of the oppressive 
load of feeling. Come home soon, and be sure to bring 
little Xavier with you. Keep him under your wing. O 
God, that my boy may live to glorify thee! I can only © 
pray for him and try to keep down my yearning tenderness. 
I have just been reading that the veneration of the natives 


* Samuel Ninde, M.D. 
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for Francis Xavier was astonishing and the success of this 
missionary uncommonly great. The sailors said they never 
feared a storm when Father Xavier was with them.” Here 
follow a few verses written in a playful mood and dedi- 
cated to “Our Little Chap,” beginning with the lines: 
“Tell them to call you Xavier, 
Your own and proper name; 
And on your good behavior 
Depends its lasting fame.” 

In 1834 Mr. Ninde returned to Adams for two years, to 
the delight of his former friends and parishioners. In 1836 
he was appointed to Oswego. This was the year that the di- 
vision in the Genesee Conference took place, and the Black 
River Conference was organized, of which Mr. Ninde was 
elected the first secretary. He afterward sent a brief report 
of the proceedings to T’he Christian Advocate, from which, on 
account of their historical interest, are taken these sentences : 

“Bishop Waugh presided. The business of the session 
was done with unusual promptness and unanimity. Nine- 
teen were admitted on trial. The session, though short and 
laborious, was remarkably devotional and was crowned 
with the divine manifestations. Pungent convictions of the 
importance of entire holiness were cherished; and several 
among the congregations who assembled at the public re- 
ligious services were hopefully converted. The following 
resolution was passed unanimously at the close of the session : 

“¢ Pesolved, that preachers in charge of circuits and sta- 
tions in the Black River Conference see that the first Thurs- 
day evening in each month be spent in prayer for the cause 
of missions in general and for the African, Oregon, and 
South American missions in particular.’ ” 
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Mr. Ninde was now twenty-six years of age. A brother 
minister, writing of him, says: “In appearance Brother 
Ninde was prepossessing. Not because there was anything 
majestic or striking in his carriage or bearing, for in his 
manners he was simple and unafiected, but the sweetness of 
his disposition betrayed itself in every feature of his coun- 
tenance. He was rather below the medium size, and had a 
youthful physiognomy, which sometimes deceived people 
as to his age, and led the young especially to seek his 
society and to court his acquaintance.” 

Dr. Dempster thus sympathetically portrays some of 
his leading traits of character: “No state of his heart was 
more habitual than that of candor. This was especially 
prominent in his estimate of good men in other Churches. 
While he never swerved a hair’s breadth from the creed of 
his own Church, he was far from suffering that of another 
denomination to cool his affections toward its members. 
Richly endowed with this heavenly temper, he was strik- 
ingly adapted to restore and perpetuate peace; and if he 
was anxious to heal breaches, he was no less so to avoid 
occasioning them. Such was his unaffected openness that 
it was impossible, in his most guarded acts, to suspect a con- 
cealed design. The words of his lips ever appeared to be 
the undisguised dictates of his heart. The private circle he 
entered never failed to be cheered and enlightened by his 
presence. So expressive was his countenance of the gentle 
glow of his affections that even a stranger saw in his face 
the features of a friend. That pride which popular talent 
usually allies to itself cast not the most transient shade over 
the mild luster of his social character.” 

After completing successful pastorates in Syracuse and 
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Lowville Mr. Ninde was sent to Rome. His two years 
there were among the busiest and most fruitful of his 
ministry. During his entire life he possessed a remarkable 
influence over men. In Rome a portion of the church was 
especially reserved for the young men who thronged to hear 
him, while those who were older hung upon his words. 
Scores were converted, among them some of the roughest 
and most hardened characters in the town. 

Mr. Ninde received frequent and pressing invitations to 
leading pulpits in his own and other Conferences, but he 
would not consent to a transfer and was never so happy 
as when. uninterruptedly discharging the duties devolving 
upon him in his special field of labor. The Rev. Isaac 
Stone, at one time his presiding elder, said of him after his 
death : 

“Tt will not be forgotten that Brother Ninde was a 
popular preacher. I doubt whether any member of the 
Black River Conference was ever sought for by the princi- 
pal places with so much ardor. But, for one, I can say 
that, having a knowledge of all these preferences, and know- 
ing, too, that Brother Ninde was not ignorant of them, I 
was never able to detect in him that consciousness of im- 
portance which will sometimes unhappily discover itself 
in individuals who are aware that they are favorites. 
Who by the closest scrutiny could make himself believe 
that Brother Ninde undervalued the most humble of his 
brethren in the ministry? When did anyone get the im- 
pression from his conversation or manner that he thought 
few or none of them would be capable of filling the place 
that he was about to vacate? He never rendered himself 
irksome or disgusting by intruding his own exploits upon 
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the attention of those with whom he conversed, and though 
he was popular, he seemed to know less of it than anyone 
else did. His modesty was also exemplified in the fact 
that though he was often solicited to go abroad to deliver 
discourses on special occasions and special subjects, yet he 
was rarely found absent from his charge. If the papers 
had spoken of him as being in Buffalo or Rochester, in 
Boston or New York, with thousands crowding his assem- 
blies, we could have thought of him as an orator and 
preacher of great renown, but perhaps the evidence of that 
more engaging virtue, Christian modesty, would still have 
been lacking. And this would have taken away the very 
charm of his character.” 

The close of Mr. Ninde’s pastorate in Rome was greatly 
saddened by the death of his brother George, a young man 
of such rare promise and beauty of character that his mem- 
ory after nearly sixty years is still fragrant in the localities 
where he was known. Fresh from his studies at Wesleyan 
University, he had planned to join the Conference the very 
month that he passed to his eternal home. The two broth- 
ers, so tenderly devoted to one another, were not destined 
to be long separated; in less than three years they were 
reunited in that land where “the inhabitant shall not say, 
‘T am sick.’” 

Mr. Ninde believed in an educated ministry. He warmly 
sympathized with his friend Dr. Dempster in his efforts to 
establish theological seminaries, and it was always a matter 
of regret to him that in his own case he had left school at 
so early an age. In 1843, soon after his return from abroad, 
Dr. Dempster wrote to Mr. Ninde: “Can you ascertain how 
the pulses of my old friends beat on the question of a theo- 
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logical school? To neglect this twenty-five years longer 
will furnish the Church an occasion to look back with 
streaming eyes over a half century. I speak with almost 
prophetic certainty.” 

Replying to a theological student who asked for some 
advice, Mr. Ninde gave in epitome some of his views 
regarding the duties of a minister: “Next to your piety 
value and take care of your health. The soul must look to 
her tabernacle, or she will suffer like the tenant of a decay- 
ing house. ‘Knowledge is good, but saving souls is better,’ 
This is a disciplinary maxim which you will do well always 
to remember. But you can both get knowledge and save 
souls. The former attainment is more or less necessary to — 
the prosecution of the latter work. Only when they come 
in opposition to each other hesitate not ‘to sacrifice intel- 
lectual gratification for the greater object of converting a 
sinner from the error of his ways. Let your library be 
very select in the character of its volumes. Do not seek 
to be popular, but strive to adapt yourself to the people. 
Think, talk, pray, study, live with the people as much 
as is consistent with private devotion and intellectual 
research.” 

At the Conference of 1843 Mr. Ninde was appointed 
presiding elder of the Herkimer District. He moved to 
the village of Delta, a few miles from Rome, and entered 
hopefully upon his new field of labor. But the fatigue and 
exposure that attended his long and incessant journeyings, 
in all kinds of weather, made alarming inroads upon his 
health. It was thought a change might benefit him, 
and, as a delegate to the General Conference of 1844, he 
started for New York, in the spring of that year, with 
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buoyant heart. The long and exciting sessions of that mem- 
orable Conference, however, were a constant drain upon his 
strength, and he returned home little improved in health. 
His last sermon was preached in July in the town of Wil- 
murt. A layman who was present, in afterward describing 
the scene, said : 

“ Brother Ninde was the orator of the people. He loved 
to preach to them, to converse with them, and he finished 
his public ministrations in a wild and secluded place. I 
was permitted to listen to his last sermon. Never shall I 
forget his appearance at the time. Disease had already 
made fearful ravages upon his constitution, and death had 
marked him for its prey. A barn served for his place of 
worship, an empty bin for his pulpit, the listening poor his 
congregation. His text was one from which he could speak 
from experience—“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.” He alluded to his feeble health and to the 
probability that his work was nearly finished. He spoke 
briefly and with much humility of his career as a preacher, 
of his endeavors to do his Master’s work, of his own desires 
for purity of heart, and of his incentives to action; and as, 
with uplifted hands and gushing eyes, he alluded to his 
sainted father beckoning him away and saying to him, ~ 
‘William, be faithful a little longer, and then meet me in 
glory,’ his spirit seemed to animate the whole audience. 
When, with almost complete prostration of strength, he 
brought his last sermon to a close, and his voice ceased to 
be heard, the solemn stillness that pervaded the assembly 
told that God was there. He went from us, to appear 
among us no more,” 

Mr. Ninde lingered on until February 27, 1845, when, 
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at the age of thirty-five years and three months, this 
“sweet and gifted soul passed from earth to heaven.” 

Dr. Dempster paid a glowing tribute to the memory of 
his friend. Among other things he said: “Like all vigorous 
minds, that of Mr. Ninde was distinguished by its original- 
ity. The texture of his discourse strikingly indicated the 
habit of his intellect. The elegance of his diction corre- 
sponded to the delicacy of his taste. His imagination was 
not a wild, uncontrollable energy, but a subordinate, cor- 
rect, and beautiful power embodying itself in language 
of the most classic purity. The creative power of his 
imagination owed much of its fertility to the exhaustless 
source of his religious sensibility. ... To this trait in his 
mental character perhaps was to be referred his mysteri- 
ous combinations of speech which caused in every mind a 
sudden gush of thought and feeling, and sent his soul like 
a lightning flash to all who heard him. Nor was he less 
distinguished as a preacher by his independence. Never 
cringing, he uttered in manly tones the mighty truth which 
his own conviction had urged him to preach. His whole 
bearing in the pulpit betrayed a conviction that the minis- 
terial character stood too high to have anything to hope 
from worldly praise or fear from human censure. But the 
moment he resumed his seat a sweet modesty cast a soften- 
ing veil over his most glowing powers. The Church weeps, 
having lost in him one of her brightest sons. Truth mourns 
the loss of an eloquent advocate. Though his sun went 
down at noon, he had accomplished a glorious race. His 
abode is now 


‘Where age hath no power o’er the fadeless frame, 
Where the eye is fire and the heart is flame.’ ” 
4 





MI—WILLIAM XAVIER NINDE: THE CHILD 
AND THE YOUTH 





THE young man who cherishes high views of the noblest manliness, and 
who strives to actualize his ideal, will very likely become the butt of cynical 
sneers and ironical derision. Only the man who keeps step with God and com- 
munes with him on the Mount of Vision will rise above his petty tormentors 
and seck with undiverted purpose the highest excellence. 


No manual of etiquette, no breadth of scholarship, can produce such at- 
tractive personalities as the fashioning power of grace and the sedulous study 
and practice of the Christian proprieties. . . . The poise, the self-command, 
the unassuming gentleness, the quickened emotions, the genuine sincerity, the 
sweet charities and elevated aims, the high resolve and quenchless courage, 
which combine in the perfect character, were wholly unknown until the world 
saw in the Man of Galilee those peerless qualities before the prevailing charm 
of which the finest minds of the later ages have bowed in humble and adoring 


reverence. 
W. X. NINDE. 


CHAPTER III 
WILLIAM XAVIER NINDE: THE CHILD AND THE YOUTH 


‘¢ The whole period of youth is one of formation. . . . There isnot an hour 
of it but is trembling with destinies—not a moment of which, once past, the 
appointed work can ever be done again, or the neglected blow struck on the 
cold iron.” —Ruskin. 

Tue slanting rays of the February sun that for a’ brief 
moment touched with glory the couch where William Ward 
Ninde lay dying, threw a long shadow across the pathway 
of the little lad of twelve years, thus early in life left father- 
less. It was the earnest wish of the father that the family 
might remain together, but the frail health of Mrs. Ninde 
and her inadequate means of support made it necessary to 
send William, the oldest child, to the care of his grand- 
parents in Lowville. This was not a new experience for 
him. From his infancy he had spent much time with Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore, who loved him devotedly, and who did all 
in their power for his comfort and happiness. But the boy 
yearned for his own home, and in later years he never ceased 
to regret that during the lifetime of his father he could not 
have been more constantly with him. When compelled at 
times to leave William at Lowville Mr. and Mrs. Ninde 
would slip quietly away in the early morning to spare the 
child the pain of seeing them leave. On awakening and 
finding his parents gone, the little fellow would make heroic 
efforts to choke back the tears, and for that day, or until 
he had gained the mastery over his feelings, would utterly 
refuse to speak of them. This habit of repressing his griefs 
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and hiding them from the eyes of others remained a pre- 
eminent characteristic with him to the last. 

William inherited from both lines of ancestors a deeply 
religious nature. As one has remarked, it seemed perfectly 
natural for him “to see God everywhere,” as when looking 
up at the stars with reverent wonder he explained them as 
“the holes in the sky that God had made to let his glory 
shine through.” He was a thoughtful child, full of odd, 
quaint sayings, and fond of talking with people many years 
older'than himself, who in their turn found real pleasure in 
his society. Yet, after all, there was much of the merry, 
fun-loving boy about him. He possessed a delightful vein 
of humor, as spontaneous as it was harmless, and which, as 
the cares of later years brought increasingly heavy burdens, 
he used to say “cushioned life” for him. 

The great event of the day in the quiet town of Low. 
ville was the arrival of the stagecoach with its brilliantly 
painted sides and its horses in shining harness. “Just above 
grandfather's,” writes Mr. Henry 8. Ninde, the bishop’s only 
surviving brother, “and across the way stood the stage- 
house, where with blast of horn and crack of whip the mail 
coach rattled up to the porch, the old thorough-brace springs 
rocking it like a ship in a storm.” 

There was a long hill to descend just before entering the 
village. It was the delight of the children to meet the 
stagecoach at the foot of the hill and run along by its side 
to the inn. There the harness was removed from the steam- 
ing horses, and the boys were often allowed to ride them to 
the old mill pond to “cool off.” One of the leaders in this 
sport was “ Willie Ninde,” who fairly outdid himself on such 
exciting occasions. At one time a peripatetic musician spent 
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several days in Lowville and created quite a sensation. 
William was greatly stirred. Shortly afterward, meeting a 
friend of his grandmother's, he remarked gravely, “I am 
thinking what I will be when I get to be a man.” “And 
what will you become, Willie?” asked the old lady. “Well,” 
replied he, “I am at a stand whether to be a stage driver or 
a fiddler.” 

Describing. another experience of those early days, Mr. 
Henry Ninde says: “The ‘green’ was used as a general 
playground. It was also utilized for the county fair, the 
traveling shows, and the militia ‘general training.” These 
were all wonderful events for us boys, the training days 
being the grandest of the lot. When the soldiers were 
drawn up in line, the uniforms of the artillery trimmed 
with red, those of the infantry with white, and the riflemen 
wearing green tunics, and when the colonel and his staff 
officers with their showy dress and their gayly caparisoned 
horses prancing to the martial music came on the ‘green,’ 
there was little left to desire. After one of these scenes 
our little schoolroom was transformed into a barracks. We 
had two companies. My big brother William, nine years 
old, was captain of the large boys and I of the smaller ones, 
How vividly it all comes back to me now—yet it was sixty 
years ago!” 

Almost as soon as he was able to read William began 
the study of the Bible under his father’s direction. This 
was never to him an irksome task, but a delightful pastime, 
a result largely due to his father’s tact in conducting the 
lessons. - He could not recall the time when he first be- 
came a member of the Sunday school, and he remained 

affiliated with it to the end of his life. When his exacting 
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duties made it impossible for him to be often present at the 
regular sessions of the school he joined the home depart- 
ment, and, no matter how busy he was, he never failed 
to find time to read over the weekly lesson. He once 
said at a Sunday school convention, in emphasizing a teach- 
er’s influence over her pupils: “The Sunday school is con- 
nected with my earliest distinct recollection. It helped to 
give my mind a religious bias, and well do I remember that 
in after years, among the motives which determined me 
to embrace for myself the promises of the Gospel, few 
had greater weight than the ever-present and winning ex- 
ample of a faithful teacher, who is now a sainted spirit in 
heaven.” 

William had an instinctive love for the beautiful, whether 
in nature or art. Though he always disclaimed any tech- 
nical knowledge of painting, a fine picture, especially if the 
subject was a religious one, stirred his deepest emotions 
and left an indelible impress upon his heart and mind. 
After entering the ministry he once wrote of an incident 
that occurred in Lowville: “I remember an itinerant por- 
trait painter who spent a few days years ago in the hill- 
embosomed village of my boyhood. He was genial as the 
sunlight, and everybody learned to like him. His soul was 
absorbed with his art. I cannot say how skillful he was, 
but everywhere and at all times art was his engrossing 
topic. In the still air of the evening, you could hear him 
discoursing at the corners of the street to an eager bevy 
with unwearied interest, of lights and shades and lines and 
colors. If I have any trifling love for art I date it from 
the fugitive visit of that humble painter.” 

Until he was seven years of age William received his. 
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education from his mother, who was well qualified to in- 
struct her children. It was a great event in his life when 
the sensitive, affectionate boy, in blue “round-about,” first 
took his place among the other children in the public school. 
Just eighteen years later, in an address before a teachers’ 
institute, the boy, grown to young manhood, gave a vivid 
description of those early school days: 

“There are two pictures that gleam forth very conspicu- 
ously among the memories of my childhood. One is of an 
old stone schoolhouse, with its walls of solid masonry, sub- 
stantial enough for a fort. I can see it now as it stands 
there, damp, dark, desolate, and dismal; its windows built 
high up from the base, and the heavy door with its iron 
staple and padlock. I go within. There are the tiers of 
benches where my mates and I sat years ago. Some are 
to-day sleeping in the cold ground; others are scattered, 
heaven alone knows where. There, too, is the old faded 
desk we used to watch so keenly in the days of yore. And 
as vividly as if I saw it but yesterday, I discern the face 
of the master, stern and solemn, gloomy as a funeral, som- 
ber as midnight; seldom, if ever, was its gravity relaxed by 
a smile. I suppose I learned something in the years I was 
under his care; but however dim and indefinite may be my 
memory in this regard, there are some recollections that 
overtop all others and which time will never efface. I 
recall with a vividness that is almost painful some of the 
appliances for ‘unfortunate’ boys. I see in fancy that 
ferule of prodigious size, one broadside from which would 
dismantle a craft of the largest class. Others there were of 
lighter form, and one other of direful repute kept locked 
up in the desk, said to be pierced with holes that would 
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raise blisters at a single stroke. I don’t wonder that of an 
afternoon when the warm sun of summer would throw his 
beams through the west windows, we thought with a rap- 
ture never since experienced of the green fields and the 
grand old woods, and waited with a growing impatience for 
the last class to plod through its tedious recitation, and for 
the last admonition to be given that we might go home. 
Blessed home ! How sweet sounded that word then! There 
was love for us at home. Smiles greeted us at home. There 
we might romp free as the winds until the dark shadows 
crept over the earth, and when our feet grew weary and 
our eyelids heavy gentle hands laid us to rest, oblivious of 
our cares and troubles, in the deep, unbroken slumbers of 
childhood. 

“The other picture is of a quiet, pleasant schoolroom. 
There was nothing remarkable about the room or its furniture, 
except that everything did not seem to be throwing reproaches 
in our faces. The benches did not look as if saying to us, 
‘See! we have to be heavy and strong, or you would tear 
us down! We have to be very-black, or you would mark 
us with your pencils! We have to be very rough, or you 
would hack us with your jackknives!’ There was a sim- 
plicity, and yet a cheerfulness and attractiveness, about this 
room that charmed us at once. Nor shall I ever forget her 
who was so long the guardian angel of that humble room. 
She had seen something of the world in its more trying as- 
pects, and this experience had wrought in her a benignity 
and gentleness that won our hearts, blended with a quiet 
dignity that secured at once our respect. How well I re- 
member the morning when, with beating, anxious heart, I 
went to the schoolroom and presented the note requesting 
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her to admit me! With many teachers I would have been 
simply another youngster to be troubled with. To her I 
appeared in a far different light. I was henceforth to be one 
of her own little family; another subject for her love and 
her toil. She laid aside the note, and said to me, ‘Yes, you 
may come, for we know you are a good boy.’ The words, 
the tone, the look have never faded from my mind, and 
probably never will. How swiftly and happily passed the 
hours! Knowledge took on a lovelier hue. With what in- 
terest we listened to her inexhaustible stories—stories of 
the good and brave, of the grand and beautiful—until grad- 
ually the graces of her own nature seemed to work into 
ours. She had, too, her discipline. She probably punished 
at times, though I confess this is not prominent in my 
memory. Well, she is dead now. That gentle heart has 
ceased its beatings upon earth; that mild voice will never 
more be heard by mortal ears. Yet I cherish her memory 
still deep down in my ‘heart of hearts;’ and I know that, 
’mid the crowding activities of life, she still lives in traits 
and feelings planted by her care and nourished by her 
diligence.” 

In the autumn of 1845, some months after his father’s 
death, William, having removed to Lowville, entered the 
academy in that place. At the close of the school year, in 
the summer of 1846, he went into the office of the village 
paper, the Northern Journal, to learn the printer's trade. 
The next two years he studied and worked alternately, 
attending school whenever he had earned sufficient money 
to pay for his tuition and books. All that he could spare 
from his scanty earnings he sent to his mother, and it was 
one of the happiest moments in his life when he was able 
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to contribute his mite toward her support. Although 
when he entered the academy at thirteen he was one 
of the youngest pupils, he soon gained a reputation for 
scholarship, and especially for oratory. The writing of an 
oration was his chief delight. He was an omnivorous 
reader, His favorite authors at this time were Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Washington Irving. He was also very 
fond of history. 

But he was not all given tostudy. He had his fun. At 
one time he planned a minstrel show—wrote out the parts 
himself, and then spent weeks training the boys in an old 
barn by the light of a “tallow dip.” The performance was 
finally given in the reception room of the village inn 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. Songs were 
sung and negro melodies played, William taking a lead- 
ing part. At the academy commencement in the sum- 
mer of 1847 he was asked to prepare what was known as 
a “Colloquy.” This was entitled “A Scene in a Printing 
Office,” a subject with which by that time he was thor- 
oughly familiar. The entertainment was a_ brilliant 
success, the dialogues sparkling with wit and humor, and 
furnishing the staple of conversation in the village for 
weeks afterward. 

William did not inherit from either parent a strong con- 
stitution. During these years in the academy many noted 
with anxiety how pale and thin he was, and fears were 
entertained that the studious boy was marked for an early 
grave. Even some of his best friends discouraged him in 
getting an education, saying among themselves, “Of course 
he will not live long.” But in spite of poverty and poor 
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health the boy pressed resolutely on, for his love of knowl- — 
edge was inborn, and he could not resist its fascination. In 
the summer of 1848 he accepted a position as manager of 
the composing room on the Lewis Cownty Democrat, pub- 
lished in Turin, a village twelve miles south of Lowville. 
The editor soon recognized the boy’s aptitude and increas- 
ingly came to rely upon him for editorial work. When 
asked to write on a certain subject he would take his 
“stick,” and, stepping to the “case,” at once set up the arti- 
cle, composing mentally as fast as his fingers could move. 
Then, taking an impression, he would hand the completed 
article to his chief. Although his duties in the printing office 
interrupted his regular school work, he always kept a book 
near him and employed every spare hour in earnest study. 
Not a moment was allowed to go to waste, and it was a 
marvel to his friends how he accomplished so much. It 
was during this period that he organized a society for 
“mutual improvement” among the young men of Turin, 
called “The Independent Order of Wisdom Seekers.” He 
drew up quite an elaborate constitution, printed it himself, 
planned the weekly debates, and infused a spirit of enthusi- 
asm into the enterprise which made it from the first a 
decided success. Nearly all the young men in Turin were 
drawn into this organization, and it did much to improve 
their morals and manners. The good work accomplished by 
the society soon became known abroad, and chapters were 
formed in several towns in central New York. 

On several special occasions William composed odes, 
which were sung or recited with great spirit. The follow- 
ing verses are a specimen of his rhymes: 
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OpE To WASHINGTON. 


Huzza! huzza! our notes are swelling, 
In chorus on the natal day 

Of him whose love our hearts indwelling, 
Inspires our festive lay. 

And glorious still our hearts remember 
The deeds of Freedom’s chosen son— 

Our patriot chief, her brave defender, 
Our own, our cherished Washington. 


Rejoice ! rejoice ! our minds recalling 
The glowing memories of yore, 
Shall wreathe thee laurels more enduring, 
Than chaplets Spartan heroes wore. 
Thy fame, oblivion defying, 
Undimmed by Time’s obscuring tread ; 
Thy name in freemen hearts undying— 
Immortal is the mighty dead ! 


Shout on! shout on! our voices blending, 
In joyful chorus rings our song ; 

Till mount and vale their echo lending 
Shall our festal strain prolong. 

And our youthful faces beaming 
With the love thy worth has won, 

We our grateful pans singing 
To thy memory, Washington ! 


Eighteen months later William, now seventeen, returned 
to Lowville to accept a position as manager of the Worth- 
ern Journal. . The paper had run down, and it was believed 
he could restore it to its former popularity. Though he 
was theoretically the printer, he was in fact editor and 
publisher as well. 

During his stay in Turin his religious convictions had 
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become seriously undermined, and he had swung far away 
from the simple faith of his childhood. But the God of his 
fathers had not forsaken him, and a blessed change was 
about to take place in his heart and life. He was brought 
once more under the direct influence of his godly grand- 
mother and of a pious uncle, Mr. Franklin Moore, at that 
time associate principal of the Lowville Academy. Mr. 
Moore was untiring in his efforts to win William to a 
Christian life. Years after, in relating the story of his 
conversion to a friend, Bishop Ninde said: 

“The pastor of the Methodist church in Lowville was 
a man of scholarly tastes and habits, whom I learned to 
respect and esteem. Ido not remember that he spoke to 
me personally upon the state of my soul, but he preached a 
short series of sermons on the evidences of Christianity 
which greatly impressed me. My mind was forced into a 
channel of inquiry. Day after day while employed in my 
work as a printer the rational proofs of the Christian faith 
engaged my absorbed attention, until at length every 
doubt was removed, and I confessed myself a full and firm 
believer in the Bible as a trustworthy revelation from God. 
Up to this time I had kept my change of views a close 
secret. No one, so far as I knew, suspected my mental 
agitation with its happy result. I found it impossible to 
rest in simply right thinking. The Holy Spirit pressed me 
to act up to the light I had received. There was no escape 
from the conviction that I must embrace Christ as my per- 
sonal Saviour and confess him before men. Two difii- 
culties confronted me: In the first place, I must yield 
my own will to that of a new Master. This involved 
the surrender of all cherished and ambitious plans of 
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life, and the consent to become a humble preacher of the 
Gospel. 

“ After many inward struggles, involving the sharpest 
contention with my predilections, I yielded the point at 
once and forever. Then came the contest with my pride in 
making a public committal. As I look back over the long 
period of half a century I find it very difficult to under- 
stand the extreme hesitation I felt in making a public con- 
fession of my change of views and new attitude toward 
Christ. There were moments when my reluctance seemed 
insurmountable. Happily, the constraint became irresistible, 
and I was led at last to a full and earnest decision. It was 
in April of 1850 that I made the firm resolve which proved 
the turning point of my life. My sins did not burden me, 
though I acknowledged myself a grievous sinner. I never 
doubted the willingness of God in Christ to forgive me. 
My burden was lifted when my will was brought into 
harmony with God’s. It was early in the week when I 
made this final determination. There was great religious 
apathy at the time, even in the churches, but I resolved 
that on the next Sabbath I would make a public confession 
of my faith. An inner voice at once suggested, ‘ Why not 
use the first opportunity?’ I was in a mood to obey this 
sacred voice. For the first time in years I found my place 
in the Thursday night prayer meeting. ‘There were three 
or four men, including the pastor and myself, and perhaps 
seven or eight women present. But all were true saints 
whose hearts were deeply imbued with a sincere and pro- 
found spirituality. I had prayed: most earnestly for days 
that I might have strength to keep my pledge, yet to my 
dismay I saw the pastor rise with the evident purpose of 
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closing the meeting. I knew it was the fateful moment for 
me. I caught hold of the back of a seat in front of me and 
rose to my feet, and with a trembling but assured voice said, 
‘T want to be a Christian, and I ask you to pray for me.’ 

“With my clearer views of the Christian life I do not 
doubt but that I already was a Christian; that from the 
moment when I surrendered my will and accepted the cruci- 
fied Christ as my Master and Lord I was brought into saving 
fellowship with him; but this simple confession severed the 
last tie that bound me to the past and brought me into a 
new and active relationship with the Church of the living 
God which has made my whole life a psalm of grateful 
rejoicing.” 

The first thing William did on reaching home the even- 
ing of this public avowal of his faith was to write a letter 
to his mother telling her the glad news. Life now took on 
a new aspect for him. The great question of his vocation 
was decided, and henceforth all his efforts were bent to fit- 
ting himself for it. He at once united with the Methodist 
Church, and became an active and efficient worker. Through 
his efforts his brother Henry was led to a loving trust in 
Christ. He soon went to Rome, where he entered the 
academy, and took high rank as a scholar, writer, and 
speaker. As at other times, he paid his way by working 
at his trade during vacations and holidays. Among his 
student friends in the academy at this time were E. P. 
Goodwin, for thirty years pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Chicago; Willard S. Pope, the engineer who 
first bridged the Mississippi; and Lyman J. Gage, the 
financier. Both Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Ninde also became 
for a short time instructors in the school. Between these 
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two there existed from boyhood until the end of life a very 
warm attachment, Dr. Goodwin’s sudden death occurring 
only a few weeks after that of his friend. 

In the summer of 1853 William graduated as valedic- 
torian of his class, and a few months later, with thirty dol- 
lars of borrowed money in his pocket, he started for Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut. It was only 
by the most rigid economy that he was able to maintain 
himself at college. By tutoring he earned five hundred 
dollars during the two years and a half he was there, but 
through the rest of his life he felt the injurious effects of 
such close and constant application. Before leaving Rome 
he had received an exhorter’s license, and as often as he was. 
able he held services on Sunday at the villages near Middle- 
town. He never asked to be remunerated, but preached for 
“conscience’ sake.” An incident which occurred during his. 
college term is given as he described it several years after. 
ward. 

“B was preaching statedly in a little village six or 
seven miles out. He had arranged to hold a watch-night. 
meeting New Year’s eve, and sent for some of us to come 
and help him. We usually commenced such meetings, hold- 
ing through until midnight, at eight or nine o'clock, but. 
when we reached the place we found that by a blunder the. 
people had filled the house—it was not large—between six 
and seven o’clock. We had to warm ourselves and get tea, 
and means had to be devised to keep the congregation 
patient until we were ready to begin the meeting. I noticed 
two or three individuals who were remarkably active. Now, 
with beaming faces, they would be at the house inquiring 
after our comfort and reporting progress; and then we would. 
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hear their voices at the neighboring church in some good 
old-fashioned hymn. In .my ignorance I was struck with 
admiration. Surely, thought I, they must be stewards or 
class leaders, if not exhorters or local preachers. I inquired 
of my friend, ‘Who are these good brethren?’ He shook 
his head. ‘Brother Ninde, you must not mind these men; 
they are politicians.” ‘Politicians! But don’t I hear them 
singing and making a wonderful ado at the church?’ ‘I 
presume so, but—’ As the matter came out, it was on this 
wise: The Congregational minister, it appeared, was quite 
an active Whig, and so to spite him these Democratic lead- 
ers, who probably cared very little about religion, had gone 
in heart and soul to help the Methodists. It was a sort of 
‘You tickle me, and I'll tickle you’ system, a kind of see- 
saw arrangement. When the Whigs and the Congrega- 
tionalists went down the Democrats and the Methodists 
went up, and vice versa. Personally I was not gratified 
with this combination ; and, to speak further, I was a little 
Whiggish myself in those days and was not much pleased 
with the company I was in.” _ 
Soon after entering Wesleyan University William became 
a member of the “ Mystical Seven,” a literary society usually 
numbering only seven at one time, and having on its roll 
the names of E. G. Andrews, H. W. Warren, W. F. Warren, 
E. R. Hendrix, David J. Brewer, Augustus Ledyard Smith, 
and many other notable men. Bishop Mallalien, who knew . 
him in college, though they were not in the same class, writes 
of the impression William made upon his fellow-students: 
“Young Ninde attracted my attention from the first. He 
was modest, unassuming, and lovable. In his studies he 
was painstaking and proficient. When he was a junior he 
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treated freshman and senior with equal courtesy and polite- 
ness. Such a thing as noisy or boisterous conduct was as 
foreign to him as it would be to a refined Christian woman. 
It always seemed to me that he could be good without 
special effort, so happily adjusted were his moral and 
spiritual natures. His self-poise was most admirable. He 
never seemed to be in haste, but was never late. He was 
never disturbed by the carelessness or thoughtlessness of 
others, but was always ready to excuse and palliate any 
youthful exuberance of spirit that others might manifest. 
His influence was felt for good by all who knew him and, 
indirectly, by every student in the college.” 

Hon. A. L. Smith, of the class of 54, says of him: “My 
respect and love for him were so great that I dreaded more 
iis censure and. disapproval of my lapses from the correct 
standard of conduct than I did that of the faculty. His 
character was the sweetest, loveliest, and strongest among 
my associates in college. He combined more perfectly than 
any man I ever knew gentleness and amiability of character 
with force and firmness.” 

As soon as he went to Middletown Mr. Ninde identified 
himself with the religious life of the university, and became 
an active participant in all the Christian services held by the 
. students. He once remarked, in later years, “ It is commonly 
thought that college students are apt to grow cold and lose 
their religious fervor;” but he added with great emphasis, 
“There isn’t any need of it! There isn’t any need of it!” 

Mr. Ninde rose from a sick bed to deliver his commence- 
ment oration, dividing with a fellow-student the honors of 
the class. This was the time when the “ Know-nothing” 
Party was filling the air with the cry of “America for the 
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Americans.” Mr. Ninde espoused the opposite side, and 
showed how this land was ordained to be an asylum for the 
oppressed of all nations. He closed with the following 
peroration : 

“We love American liberty with a devotion too deep 
and fervid to wish to restrict its blessings to ourselves 
alone. And when I look over Europe to-day; when I be- 
hold its restless millions, weary and sad, hopeless and faint, 
toiling on day after day and year after year to support the 
mocking splendor of a sumptuous court, their children torn 
from them to waste the energies of youth and manhood in 
the army, no joy in the present and no promise in the 
future; and when I see them again, holding in their hand 
the message that has come from a far-off shore that seems 
like an evangel to them, telling of a land of plenty, where 
the willing worker shall always find a generous reward, 
where a free government—a government of the people— 
shall afford them security and happiness without impover- 
ishing and crushing them; and when I see them gathering 
together the little they possess, and by families and com- 
munities, the gray-haired fathers and mothers, the prattling 
children, the youth and middle-aged, with their strong arms 
and manly forms, coming, with hope-lit faces and cheerful 
songs of the Fatherland, only dear now as it fades in the 
distance, to this Elysium of their fancy’s painting—I confess 
I have no heart to meet them mid-ocean and ery: ‘ Back to 
your prisons and your chains! Back to your desolation and 
your weariness!’ Nay, rather would I mount the highest 
cliff and give my voice to the winds of the Atlantic: ‘Come! 
from the icy north, where the bleak winds wail the perpet- 
ual dirge of freedom’s martyrs! Come! from the classic 
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south, where the mellow light illumines the desolation of 
ages and the genius of liberty wanders amid the relics of 
her departed glory! Come! from that ocean-washed isle, 
where the shamrock is ever green, but the buddings of hope 
‘are nipped by untimely blight! Come! from the broad 
continent, where the voice of eloquence is dumb and the 
burning thought congeals unuttered upon the tongue! 
Come! from the sad east, where the fires of freedom are 
still smoldering in their ashes and the air is tonic with the 
utterances of her noble champion! Come! from the deso- 
lation of buried hope and the sepulcher of despair, and 
here, on freedom’s chosen soil, find a safe asylum, a brother’s 
greeting, and a welcome home !’” 

On returning to Rome in August, 1855, Mr. Ninde’s 
friends were shocked at his haggard appearance, and feared 
he would not live six months. But he would not give up. 
Offered a position to teach in the academy, he gladly ac- 
cepted it, as his Conference would not meet until the following 
summer. An unexpected vacancy occurring in the pulpit of 
the First Methodist Church, he was urged to fill it, and took 
that work also upon himself. The winter months passed 
quickly by, and it was with universal regret that the Rome 
people saw Mr. Ninde depart from among them in the spring 
of 1856. His work both in the school and church had given 
complete satisfaction, and to his many old friends he had 
added hosts of new ones. A student wrote for the local 
paper at the close of the academy year: “Mr. Ninde has 
earned an enviable reputation among those whom he has 
endeavored to instruct, both as a gentleman and tutor. He 
has, as he fully merits, the entire confidence and esteem of 
each member of the institution.” 





Tue true preacher is simply the true man. 
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W. X. NINDE. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PASTOR 


““What can we do, o’er whom the unbeholden 

Hangs in a night with which we cannot cope ? 
What but look sunward, and with faces golden 

Speak to each other softly of a hope.”—F. W. Myers. 


Mr. NinpE was not quite twenty-four years of age when 
he joined the old Black River Conference at Syracuse, in 
June of 1856. The memory of his much-beloved father was 
still fresh in the minds of many, and to the son, on whom it 
was earnestly prayed the father’s mantle might fall, was 
accorded an affectionate welcome. Long after, when as 
president of Garrett Biblical Institute, Doctor Ninde was 
visiting some of the Conferences in the Northwest, he wrote : 

“One venerable brother introduced himself as-a former 
member of what is now the Northern New York Confer- 
ence, and stated that he voted on my reception into that 
body twenty-four years ago, and, what to me was more in- 
teresting still, was present and voted for the reception of 
my father into the same Conference fifty years ago.” 

Mr. Ninde’s first appointment was to the Second Church 
in Fulton, New York. His stay there was brief. Within 
a few months the two Methodist churches in the place united, 
and he finished the year at Theresa. He remained in Ful- 
ton long enough, however, to make the acquaintance of Miss 
Elizabeth S. Falley, who in the following summer became 
his wife. An unusual interest attended the union of these 
young people. William Ward Ninde, who, as a youth of 
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eighteen, had included Fulton in his first circuit, still lived 
in the memory of the older residents. Frederick Falley, 
whose liberality endowed the seminary which bore his name, 
had been known in the community as a man “whose word 
was as good as his bond,” and as one of the pillars of the 
Methodist church. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Nathaniel Salsbury, who had rendered a similar 
service for the groom’s father. 

The newly wedded couple at once removed to Adams, 
Jefferson County, to which charge Mr. Ninde had been 
recently appointed. Here his father had been twice pastor, 
and on that account the son found a place already prepared 
for him in the hearts of the people. He was now most 
delightfully situated, with a tasteful, commodious church 
edifice, a multitude of kind friends, and, best of all, the 
long-coveted home of his own. His mother came to live 
with him in the cozy parsonage, and his delight in life and 
its blessings was boundless. He improved rapidly in health, 
due to a more generous diet and the loving care of his 
devoted young wife. But the economical habits practiced 
during his college days clung tenaciously to him, and it was 
long before he relished a glass of milk unless diluted with 
water. 

The great revival which swept over the country in 1857 
was at first not felt in Adams. Mr. Ninde was heavily 
burdened. One evening he called the members of his official 
board together, and out of his full heart laid before them 
the need of a deeper consecration and of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon pastor and people. They fell upon their 
knees and continued in prayer until two o’clock in the 
morning. The blessing came at last with power. To this 
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day it is remembered how Mr. Ninde’s face “shone” as he 
left the church that night. A gracious and wonderful 
season of spiritual awakening followed. Mr. Ninde organ- 
ized a praying band to assist him in the work, and under 
his careful leadership its members became most efficient 
allies. 

Said one long afterward in speaking of this revival: 
“T remember distinctly one evening when the church was 
filled to overflowing, the preacher, then in his early man- 
hood, tall and slim, but graceful, his face closely shaven, 
standing in his pulpit and preaching a sermon of not more 
than twenty minutes’ duration, but full of convincing logic, 
tender pathos, and persuasive eloquence that moved all 
hearts and seemed to melt the entire congregation into 
contrition before the Lord. On the following morning a 
class leader and prominent member of the church called 
upon the pastor in his study, and during the conversation 
which followed the preacher asked him what he thought 
about getting some other minister or evangelist to assist 
in the revival services. In reply Mr. B said that if an 
angel should come down from heaven and. offer to preach 
in Mr. Ninde’s place he hoped he would refuse, as they 
wanted to hear him and no one else.” 

When he first entered the ministry Mr. Ninde preached 
from notes. One summer morning, while delivering a ser- 
mon, a puff of wind from an open window scattered the 
leaves of his manuscript over the floor. This so embar- 
rassed him that he at once and forever abandoned the 
practice. He then committed his sermons to memory, but 
this grew burdensome, and the fear lest he should forget so 
fettered him in delivery that he resolved to speak without 
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aids of any kind, a habit which he readily acquired. He 
frequently wrote his sermons, but took no notes into the 
pulpit. His discourses, however, were always carefully 
thought out. He inherited his father’s exact taste and 
nice choice in the use of words, an ill-arranged sentence or 
careless phraseology causing him positive pain. 

At the Conference in 1858 Mr. Ninde was ordained dea- 
con by Bishop Ames, and the next year, after a successful 
pastorate in Adams, he was sent to Rome. This appoint- 
ment had been eagerly desired by the people, who welcomed 
their young pastor with every expression of joy and affec- 
tion. In November, 1884, shortly after his election to the 
episcopacy, the Rome church celebrated its eighty-fifth 
anniversary. Bishop Ninde was present, traveling twelve 
hundred miles from his home in Kansas, but counting the 
privilege well worth the cost. He preached the sermon on 
Sunday morning. As he rose to his feet and looked into 
the faces before him a tide of emotion swept over him and 
for a moment choked his utterance. At last he said: 

“The anniversary we are engaged in celebrating awakens 
memories and stirs reflections which make it to me an occa- 
sion of unspeakable interest. Forty-three years ago, as a 
lad, I came to this city and became identified with the 
Sunday school of this church. About thirty years ago I 
came here with a probationer’s letter and in two weeks was 
received as a full member of this church. Twenty-eight 
years ago last March the Quarterly Conference of this 
church conferred upon me the greatest honor that mortal 
man can ever receive, licensing me as a preacher of the 
blessed Gospel of the Son of God. I feel it impossible to 
express In words my sense of obligation to the wise and 
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loving friends of my earlier and later years. Some of them, 
through the sparing mercy of God, continue unto this pres- 
ent, but many are fallen asleep; their glorified spirits are 
safely housed above the shadow of the storm. Peace be 
to this noble church! Peace be to all the Christian churches 
of this city! May their numbers be multiplied, may their 
graces be enriched, and may they become more and more 
sources of divine blessing to this favored community !” 

The two years Mr. Ninde spent in Rome were very happy 
ones. He felt here that he was indeed in the house of his 
friends. Those whose hearts had at first warmed toward 
him for his father’s sake soon came to love him for his own. 
Though his style of preaching on ordinary occasions was 
less brilliant and far less impassioned than that of his father, 
it had its own peculiar attractiveness and won him large audi- 
ences of admiring hearers from all classes of society. One 
of his leading official members said when he was leaving 
Rome, “If you could remain with us two years longer I 
would be glad to walk five miles to church every Sunday to 
hear you preach the same sermons over again.” 

During the closing months of his pastorate in Rome 
Mr. Ninde received invitations to places outside of the 
Conference, among them one through the Rev. Davis W. 
Clark, D.D., to Trinity Church, Cincinnati, then said to 
be the leading pulpit in the West. Mr. Ninde was very 
loath to leave the Black River Conference, to which he 
was bound by so many tender associations, and he and 
Mrs. Ninde prayed and consulted much together about 
the decision. At last one morning he came from his 
study with a letter in his hand, and giving it to his wife, 
said: “It is my acceptance of Trinity. I wrote it on my 
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knees and feel sure the Lord has guided me.” A joyful 
response came immediately through Dr. Clark from the 
members of Trinity Church: “I laid your letter before. 
the church committee, and they were delighted with what 
seemed to be so good a providence in their behalf. The 
society will receive you with open arms and stand by you 
in your labors. You will find a noble, united, working 
official board. I cannot but feel that this is of God. Your 
brethren of the Black River Conference, I fear, will make 
opposition, but we hope to prevail, if it is God’s will, against 
them.” 

There was universal sorrow in Rome at Mr. Ninde’s 
departure. Even the Roman Catholic priest was his friend 
and wellwisher. His last sermon was preached to a crowded 
house from Romans xiii, 12: “The -night is far spent, the 
day is at hand.” 

It was Mr. Ninde’s happy lot always to be the unani- 
mous choice of the people he served, and to find kind friends 
and an enthusiastic reception awaiting him in each new 
home. Cincinnati was no exception to the rule. Though 
he and Mrs. Ninde went there as total strangers, it was im- 
possible to feel lonely among these hospitable Southerners, 
so cordially were they greeted, the older members taking 
them to their hearts with an almost parental warmth and 
affection. Mr. Ninde spent nearly ten years in Cincinnati, 
and in some respects these were the most fruitful of his 
entire ministry. For the first time in his life he was now 
located in an important metropolis with widening avenues 
of usefulness opening out before him, inspiring and nerving 
him to his highest endeavor. Young and buoyant, his new 
field was most congenial to him. The members of Trinity 
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Church were cultured, responsive, and spiritual. Besides 
Dr. Clark, who was then editor of the Ladies’ Repository, 
there were in the congregation several other ministers, 
among them President Allyn, of the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, and Dr. Luke Hitchcock. These all gave him their 
hearty support and cordial sympathy. 

Bishop Merrill was residing at this time in Ohio, and 
thus speaks of the impression Mr. Ninde made on going to 
Cincinnati: 

“Tt is needless to say that he met the highest expecta- 
tions, and at once drew to himself the respect of all classes 
and the love and esteem of his people as few strangers could 
do at the beginning of a pastorate. He was a young man 
then ; bright, cultured, promising, efficient, hopeful, and in 
every respect a refined Christian gentleman, such as the 
Church delights to honor. In fancy I see him—with fair 
complexion, light hair, cheerful countenance, compactly 
built, the embodiment of health and vigor, ready for duty 
and glad to be helpful in all good works.” 

At the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Bishop Merrill’s election to the episcopacy Bishop Ninde 
was invited to make the address in behalf of his colleagues. 
Referring to their early acquaintance, which was always a 
most delightful memory to him, he said: “If I have any 
special fitness for the pleasant duty assigned me it is in 
the fact that I have shared the personal friendship of your 
honored guest for a longer period than any other of his col- 
leagues, with a single exception. Our friendship covers 
more than thirty-five years. Our acquaintance began in the 
stormy period of the civil war. We were neighboring 
pastors, our churches being separated by the Ohio River. 
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Geographically, he was on the Southern side and I on the 
Northern, but as Kentucky was not allowed to secede, my 
friend remained a stanch Unionist until the end of the 
war. Iam not aware, Mr. Chairman, that he ever shoul- 
dered a gun, but I can witness to what you have already 
intimated, that he was a famous polemic. We belonged to 
the same preachers’ meeting, and if we ever got into a tilt 
with our Calvinistic brethren or our Disciples friends he 
was always our trusted champion.” 

Bishop Ninde’s reference to the civil war touches an in- 
teresting episode in the early years of his stay in Cincinnati. 
The war had broken out but a few months before he went 
there, and, as the Queen City was on the border, the feeling 
was intense and at intervals rose to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. There were periods when the churches were well- 
nigh depleted of their male members with the exception of 
the ministers, who were urged to remain at home, as it was 
thought they were more needed there. The women met 
day after day to pack boxes of fruit and clothing for the 
soldiers and discuss the latest news from the front. At one 
time the people were thrown into a panic by the threatened 
invasion of General Kirby Smith. Writing in later years 
of that experience, Mr. Ninde said: 

“A Southern force appeared unexpectedly across the 
river, opposite the city, and commenced digging trenches 
and laying formal siege. Of course we were in great alarm. 
The city was placed under martial law. The citizens were 
organized into regiments of home guards; and then the 
governor issued a proclamation, and the squirrel hunters, as 
we called the untrained militiamen, began to pour in from 
all parts of Ohio. It was quite amusing to see them in 
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their rustic garb, with their shotguns on their shoulders and 
the old-fashioned powderhorns hanging from their necks, 
We were thankful to them for responding, but we well 
knew that the whole sixty thousand would be helpless as 
sheep outside the trenches. Then there came from Wis- 
consin regiments of newly enlisted men, who had been 
intended for other work, but were hurried on for our emer: 
gency. Our hearts leaped high as we saw them march in 
full ranks to the music of brass bands, with their bright 
new uniforms and silken banners waving in the breeze. 
But then we were told that these men were paid recruits 
who had never been under fire, and our hearts sank again. 
One day, however, there marched into the city six thousand 
men from Sigel’s corps in Missouri. There was no music— 
not even the strains of the fife and drum; their faded uni- 
forms were soiled and ragged ; their faces were scarred and 
browned with long exposure; their flags were rent with the 
storm of many a battle. They silently ate their rations and 
then lay down for a fitful rest on the hard cobblestones of 
the market square. But there was not a woman that did 
not sleep sounder for their presence in the city, and when 
the forces across the river heard that these veterans 
had come they folded their tents and moved rapidly 
southward.” 

It was during this panic that a hurried order was issued 
to draft every man left in Cincinnati who could handle 
a musket. Mr. Ninde was among the number. He marched 
with his regiment across the river, where they were set 
to digging rifle pits. After working hard for three days 
the danger vanished as suddenly as it had appeared, and the 


men were sent home. Mr. Ninde felt rather crestfallen over 
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the affair, but in after years used to tell, with the keenest 
enjoyment of the humor in the situation, how he shouldered 
a gun in defense of his country. 

From Trinity Mr. Ninde went to Morris Chapel, which 
several years later, on the completion of the new edifice, 
changed its name to St. Paul. One of the most enjoyable 
features of this pastorate was the delightful association into 
which he was brought with Doctor, afterward Bishop, 
Wiley, who was at that time editor of the Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory, Dr. Clark having been elected to the episcopacy. 
Writing of those days, Bishop Ninde said: 

“Morris Chapel was an old-style church of moderate 
capacity, unattractive, and not happily located. We sup- 
posed that when Dr. Wiley should select a church home 
for himself and family he would choose the new and elegant 
Trinity Church. Our surprise was equal to our joy when he 
decided, without any solicitation from us, to join his interests 
with ours. While our church edifice was inferior, no Metho- 
dist congregation in the city surpassed our people in piety, 
intelligence, wealth, and social standing; and while we felt 
gratified by his choice, we were confident he would have 
found nowhere else warmer friends or more congenial asso- 
clates. .. . He was always in his place when not engaged 
elsewhere, consenting to serve in any capacity where he 
could be useful. He had charge of a large Bible class 
meeting on a week evening, which he conducted with 
marked interest. Indeed, he so thoroughly grafted himself 
with us that we soon forgot he was a comparative stranger 
and began to love him as an old-time friend. The pastor 
and officiary could approach him at all times and consult 
him with the greatest freedom.” 
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In these earlier years of his ministry Mr. Ninde felt a 
shrinking from the duties of a pastor. This he set him- 
self resolutely to overcome, and eventually no part of his 
work gave him greater enjoyment and satisfaction. He 
made it a rule to see his members in their homes once a 
year. These were not merely social, but pastoral visits. 
As early in the call as possible he tactfully directed the 
conversation into a religious channel and followed it with a 
prayer in which the needs of each member of the family 
were especially remembered. He formed theyacquaintance 
of the children, who instinctively trusted him and gave him 
their confidence. As an illustration of his habit this inci- 
dent is given that occurred a few weeks before his death: 
He went to spend several days with a friend, arriving 
at his home in the evening after the children had retired. 
Their pictures, however, were shown him and their names 
given that night. The next morning, when the family gath- 
ered for breakfast, the young people, who had never seen 
Bishop Ninde, were surprised and delighted to have him 
greet them affectionately by name, as if he had known 
them always. Dr. J. M. Buckley said of Mr. Ninde as a 
pastor : 

“He was beloved and respected, and as the people came 
to know him more fully, respect rose into reverence. In 
his visits from house to house he was not talkative or frivo- 
lous, nor was he reticent or austere... . Nothing censorious 
fell from his lips; he did not rake the embers of old nor 
fan the sparks of new scandals. None brought him bad 
news, and often he was in blissful ignorance of disagreeable 
things that were ‘in everyone’s mouth, except when his 
calm face and confiding eye were before them. But when 
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he knew that reproof was needed he did not shrink from 
uttering it.” 

At no time were Mr. Ninde’s ministrations more appre- 
ciated than in sickness or bereavement. “He was as one 
bearing the oil of consolation, yet it was so poured forth as 
to comfort without dissipating the solemnity.” His prayers 
at the bedside of the dying carried the soul very near to 
the gates of heaven. From his Master he seemed to have 
learned something of the divine art of pouring balm into 
the troubled heart. In his conduct of funerals he greatly 
endeared himself to his people. ‘“ He never lacked variety, 
appropriateness, or tender and chaste words of condolence 
and comfort.” 

Mr. Ninde was a firm believer in the class meeting. 
‘Wherever he went he took charge of a pastor’s class, this 
becoming one of the chief features of the church life. The 
meetings were largely attended, and many have testified to 
their spiritual influence and helpfulness. At one time in 
his ministry he wrote a series of articles on the class meeting, 
from which the following is taken : 

“ One of the distinguishing excellencies of the class room 
is that we have here week by week that most effective style 
of instruction, teaching by example. . . . The subject-mat- 
ter of class room conversation is Christian experience. It is 
not what the leader or membership have thought or conjec- 
tured or hoped; it is not what they have studied or gath- 
ered from outward sources, but what they have inwardly 


felt and proved, suffered and enjoyed. ... No other service 
of the Church furnishes such opportunities for the general 
and constant confession of Christ... . It fosters Christian 


fellowship by affording a most valuable medium for its 
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expression and exercise. . .. Inadequately as the class 
meeting is prized and worked, you dispense with it to-day 
or merge it in something else, and the Church, in our hum- 
ble judgment, will never recover from the loss. It is the 
very flower of Methodist policy. We fear our age is not 
worthy of it.” 

While at Morris Chapel Mr. Ninde conducted with 
great success a catechism class for children, numbering about 
sixty and meeting on Saturday afternoons. He had the 
rare faculty of interesting the young as well as the old and 
of winning his way into their hearts. 

But it was only in his own home that he threw off all 
reserve and was fully understood. How his children loved 
him—this patient, gentle, playful father! In sickness no 
arm was quite so good to rest on as “ papa’s,” for it was so 
strong and never seemed to grow tired. His calm, soothing 
manner had a charm to quiet the most fretful child. What 
wonderful stories he used to tell, laughing as merrily over 
the humorous parts as the little folks! He knew how to 
make the most beautiful valentines, composing the verses 
for them himself and smuggling them into the house with 
great secrecy; but he was sure to be found out by the 
twinkle in his eye. The happiest times for the children 
were when he was not too busy to enjoy an evening 
frolic with them. His discipline was very mild, but when 
he did speak it was with an authority that commanded 
instant obedience. As the children grew older he rarely 
reprimanded them in the presence of other members of the 
family, but would call the offender to his study for a quiet 
little talk, usually followed by a prayer. These were occa- 
sions of tender heart-searching, and were never forgotten, 
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Somehow, to see the grieved look on his face was all the 
punishment that was needed. One of the most sacred 
memories his children have of their father is the almost 
reverent regard in which he held their mother. He gave 
her all the credit for the training of his family, saying her 
wisdom was far beyond his own, and the best he could 
do was to follow in her footsteps. He never tired of talk- 
ing to his children in the quiet hour about their “ beautiful 
mother.” Again and again, and often with tears in his eyes, 
he would speak of his love for her, of the love and duty 
they owed her, of her self-sacrifice and devotion, until 
gradually all came to understand that the best way to please 
their father was to love and obey their mother. 

During Mr. Ninde’s pastorate at Morris Chapel a great 
sorrow came to him in the death of his infant son William, 
who passed away after an illness of less than twenty-four 
hours. It had been a fond hope that this child, his name- 
sake, might be the fifth in the direct line of male descend- 
ants to take up the work his fathers loved, and become a 
herald of the cross of Christ. Years later, and only a short 
time before his own translation, Bishop Ninde said in his 
family that not a single day had passed since the chill 
January morning when “ Willie’s” spirit took its flight 
from earth to heaven, in which he had not mentioned his 
name in prayer and asked God to make him a better man 
through the influence of that little life. On leaving Cin- 
cinnati he never failed when revisiting the city to ride out 
to the cemetery. After a visit in 1892 he wrote home: 

“TY did not make any calls on our friends, but went to 
the cemetery to see little Willie’s grave. It was a lovely 
day, and I spent perhaps an hour there. Everything was in 
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excellent order. The little headstone was in place, and all as 
we would wish it to be. <A flood of memories came over me, 
filling my heart with tenderness and my eyes with tears. As 
I walked away I kept looking back to get parting sights of 
the little white stone. It seemed as if I was leaving our 
darling baby boy to the loneliness of the distant cemetery. 
Then I thought of our little angel among the glorified spirits 
of heaven and was comforted.” 

This sorrow greatly quickened Mr. Ninde’s spiritual life 
and opened a new fount of tenderness in his heart. He 
used to say that he was never fitted to hold the funeral of 
a child until he had lost one of his own. Soon after the 
death of this little one a parishioner at Morris Chapel lost 
two children under circumstances which stirred Mr. Ninde’s 
deepest sympathies. When writing on the anniversary of 
this friend’s silver wedding, the memories of these bygone 
days rose vividly to his mind, and he could not refrain from 
referring to them: 

“Your cards set me to musing. I thought of those 
pleasant years when I managed things at one end of dear 
old Morris and you at the other—you singing the Gospel 
so delightfully from the gallery, and I preaching it so poorly 
from the pulpit. And how many times through the stretch 
of the years have we communed together in our respective 
homes—so often in the sunshine, sometimes under the 
shadow ; for among the most precious of our memories are 
those which twine the myrtle with the rose. I have not 
forgotten that bright summer afternoon when we visited the 
cemetery together. You carried three beautiful bouquets. 
Two were placed over the sleeping places of your darlings; 
one over my own little Willie. To your Christian heart 
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these memories will not be unwelcome intruders. Sorrow 
has been the key to unlock the noblest treasures of the 
soul.” 

In the public morals of the city, in temperance, Sabbath 
observance, and every agency for the elevation and regen- 
eration of humanity Mr. Ninde took a constant and active 
interest. A minister who knew him when he was at Morris 
Chapel says: “Though he never sought notoriety, he was 
always ready to speak, and to throw the full weight of his 
influence on the side of righteousness on every public ques- 
tion. He always measured up to and went beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of his friends. He was greatly 
beloved by all his brother pastors, and he especially en- 
deared himself to the younger men who were serving weak 
charges by helping them whenever he could leave his own 
work.” 

During the summer of 1866 the cholera broke out in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Ninde sent his family into the country and 
remained at home alone, looking after the sick and bury- 
ing the dead, sometimes officiating at from five to seven 
funerals in a single day. He did not pose as a martyr or 
hero. He never said a word even to his wife to indicate 
that he thought he was doing anything worthy of praise. 
The work of the summer presented itself to him simply as. 
a duty, and he did it. 

During these years he received many invitations to lead- 
ing churches in the East and West, and also to pulpits of 
prominence in other denominations, but he formed strong 
attachments and had no desire for a transfer so long as op- 
portunities for work opened to him in his own Conference. 
In the autumn of 1866 his term at Morris Chapel having 
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expired, he accepted a call to another Cincinnati church, 
Union Chapel. This was not a Conference appointment, 
and the anomalous position he occupied among his brother 
ministers caused him much embarrassment. This church 
during the war had become an independent society, owing 
to the strong Southern sentiment of a large majority of its. 
members. The services of Mr. Ninde were urgently de- 
sired, and the bishop and the presiding elder had advised 
his acceptance of the invitation, hoping he would be able 
to unite the discordant elements and bring the church back 
to its proper relation to the Conference. He was successful 
in doing so, and the next fall received his appointment in 
the regular way, greatly to his relief. 

At the end of two years he left Union Chapel, receiving 
expressions of universal love and regret from his people, 
among whom he numbered some of his choicest and most 
valued friends. 

Mr. Ninde had long wished to spend a few months in 
foreign travel, and this seemed a favorable time for the trip. 
Immediately at the close of Conference, in September, 1868, 
in company with the Rev. E. H. Pilcher, D.D., a presiding 
elder from Michigan, he set sail. He was absent nearly 
a year, the itinerary including Europe, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land. His frequent articles to the Church and secu- 
lar papers were much commented upon for their freshness 
and fine literary style. The following letter was written 
to his children from the river Nile: 


“ My PRECIOUS LITTLE CHILDREN: 
“T wish you could see me as I sit in my cozy little cabin 
in the steamer. We have been sailing many days now on 
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this great river. We do not travel at night. As soon as it 
gets dark they cannot see to steer the boat, so they tie it at 
the bank and wait until morning. I see many strange sights. 
When on shore I ride a great deal on donkeys. They are 
just like little horses, and when I get on one my feet nearly 
touch the ground. One of our passengers is a very large 
man. He must weigh nearly three hundred pounds. The 
other day he wanted to hire a donkey. Every donkey boy 
wished him to take his, saying to him, ‘This good donkey, 
sir! This good donkey!’ He tried one, but as soon as he 
got on his back down went Mr. Donkey and his rider. 
He tried another, and down he went; and then another, 
and he fell down too; at last he got one that would carry 
him. 

“The streets in the cities and villages are very narrow, 
and when we ride through them at full gallop the boys call 
out, ‘To the right! To the left! Get out of the way!’ 
Sometimes we meet a string of camels, loaded perhaps with 
stone, and then we have to look out that we are not run 
against. The other day I thought I would try a camel. 
The driver made him kneel down for me to mount him. 
He growled frightfully as I came near, and reached around 
his mouth to bite me, but I got into the saddle. It seemed 
like sitting in a small bowl with my feet hanging over the 
rim. When he rose up he pitched so one way and then 
the other that I was obliged to hold on tightly to keep my 
seat. Off he went at last, bobbing me up and down finely. 
I felt almost as if I were riding on the roof of a house. Then 
on a sudden he stumbled, and down he came on his knees, 
nearly throwing me off. I concluded then I would get off 
and try the donkey once more. 
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“The people in this far-off country are very strange in 
their looks and ways. When they eat they set a dish on the 
ground, and then all squat down about it and eat out of the 
dish with their fingers. They have no Bible. They know 
nothing about the Saviour, and they never will be any bet- 
ter until they learn of Jesus and are willing to obey him. 
Some good men have come here as missionaries to teach the 
people, and I hope they will do much good. Perhaps some 
day, if we live, we will all come over to Europe together. 
Wouldn’t that be fine? I am trying to learn all I can so 
that I will be a splendid guide for mamma and you. Be 
dear, good children. I love you with all my heart. Don’t 
forget papa. I am so glad you pray for me. I can’t be at 
home to see after you, but I think about you and mamma 
many, many times in the day and pray for you all a great 
deal. Kiss dear mamma for me until she gets tired, and 
give her my best love. Can’t you write me? 

“Ever your loving epee 

From a letter to Mrs. Ninde, written in June from 
Chamouni: “ We spent a pleasant Sabbath in Milan attend- 
ing two services at the little English chapel. These Sab- 
baths are precious days of rest—days of prayer and medi- 
tation. I think much of home and of you, my dearest 
treasures far away, and I think much of my blessed work. 
How I long to be occupied with it again! I trust I shall 
be more useful than ever before. I think I have laid up 
much valuable information which will be of great service in 
the future. I have not traveled for pleasure, but for im- 
provement. My chief inquiry everywhere has been, ‘ What 
can I learn here which will be of permanent advantage to 
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me? The Gospel and the souls of my fellow-men never 
seemed so precious as now. God helping me, I am resolved 
to live solely for him. My heart bounds at the hope of 
seeing you all so soon. I hardly dare think much about it. 
O, I want to write books and get money and bring you all 
over here! It seems to me I could make six months as 
profitable to you as a year has been tome. How are our 
dear little children? I cannot describe my desire to 
see them. Tell them papa thinks of them many times 
every day.” 

On his return home in September Mr. Ninde received 
most cordial greetings from the members of his Confer- 
ence, which he reached the day before its adjournment. 
An interesting article appeared the next week in the 
Western Christian Advocate, of which the following is a 
part : 

“<There are no people whose hearts are warmer and 
truer than American hearts,’ said a distinguished traveler, 
just returned from a journey around the world, and we 
thought that Mr. Ninde received a welcome from his breth- 
ren that made him willing to indorse words even stronger 
than these. Every handshake had soul in it, and every eye 
beamed a glad welcome to his return. It had been pre- 
viously arranged to observe the anniversary of the Mission- 
ary Society by five-minute addresses from any brother who 
felt disposed to speak, but it was afterward determined to 
let Brother Ninde speak first and occupy all the time he 
desired. It was a happy change. For three quarters of an 
hour all minds were interested and all hearts moved by the 
narration of some of the religious phases of his work. The 
speaker’s concluding words were heard with rapt stillness, 
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broken only by exclamations that could not be suppressed. 
As nearly as we can reproduce, he said: 

“<«T return to my native land with a higher appreciation 
than ever of the blessed Gospel and a stronger assurance 
of its ultimate triumph. I shall not soon forget my first 
Sabbath in Jerusalem. It was a clear, beautiful morning in 
early spring. Ascending to the flat roof of my lodging, I 
took in the marvelous prospect. Limiting the view east- 
ward was the Mount of Olives, and conspicuous around its 
shoulder the path to Bethany—the way of our Saviour’s 
triumphal entry. The whole mountain seemed to speak of 
redemption, for its slope was spangled with the brilliant 
crimson of the lily as if on the deep verdure of the spring- 
ing grain had fallen showers of blood. At the foot of 
Olivet was the traditional Garden of Gethsemane, with its 
ancient olives, not the same, but similar to those under 
which our Saviour bowed in the anguish of his passion. In 
range with Olivet, but within the old Saracen wall, was the 
site of the Tower of Antonia, where was Pilate’s Judgment 
Hall. Turning partially around, my eye rested on the 
dome of the Holy Sepulcher, covering the traditional spot 
of the crucifixion and burial; while just beneath the terrace 
on which I stood was an old half-buried column, thought to 
be one of the posts of the ancient gateway in the true Via 
Dolorosa, through which our Saviour passed on the way to 
Golgotha. What thoughts crowded on my mind! 

“<« And then the change! The cross perished—the Cruci- 
fied risen, ascended, and glorified—his persecutors dead 
and buried—the nation that slew him scattered or wander- 
ing back in fragments to wail without the temple walls and 
lay their bones beside their brethren in the valley of Jehosh- 
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aphat. I looked upward, and from a half score of flagstafis 
floated against the clear blue of that glorious Syrian sky 
the consular ensigns of the world’s greatest nations, unfurled 
in honor of the day. There were the eagles of Prussia and 
Austria and Russia, and the tricolor of France, and the cross 
of St. George, and, fairest of all, our own starry flag pro- 
claiming in this sacred place that after the toils and conflicts 
of two thousand years the great powers of the world to-day 
are Christian powers; that the wealth and learning and 
civilization and prowess of the world bow in homage at the 
feet of the once scorned and crucified Redeemer. And then 
my heart whispered of a still brighter day, when Immanu- 
el’s banner shall wave in triumph over all lands, and every 
human soul shall tremble and rejoice at the name of Jesus. 
May God speed the day !’ 

“ As the speaker resumed his seat there was a motion to 
adjourn, which not being immediately put, and a pause en- 
suing, the Rev. Dr. Moody arose to his feet saying that un- 
less some one should speak the very stones would cry out. 
Chaplain McCabe was then called on to sing, which he did 
with promptness and spirit, the congregation joining.” 

Mr. Ninde’s appointment that fall was to Christie Chapel, 
Cincinnati. This was a surprise to him, as the church in 
some respects was different from any other he had served. 
The people were warmly emotional, and it was not supposed 
that a man of Mr. Ninde’s quiet temperament would suit 
them. But he was their choice, and though he remained 
but a single year, it proved to be one of the happiest and 
most profitable in his entire ministry. ‘The deep spirituality 
of the members, who frowned upon church fairs and suppers, 
but who were never weary of holiness meetings, touched a re- 
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sponsive chord in the pastor’s own heart, and both were 
stimulated and blessed by coming together. Neither Mr. 
Ninde nor his congregation had anticipated any change in 
their relations at the close of the year, and the news came 
to the officiary with the suddenness of a thunderbolt that 
their pastor was to be transferred to Michigan and stationed 
at the Central Church in Detroit. 

It was a sore trial to Mr. Ninde to leave Cincinnati, 
where, as he frequently said, he would like to have lived 
and died, and only the conviction at the last moment that 
this was the Lord’s leading influenced him to consent to 
go. Nor was the regret at parting his alone. During 
the ten years of his residence in the city he had seen a 
change in every Protestant pulpit but one. In the four 
churches he had served he had been brought into touch 
directly or indirectly with the entire local body of Metho- 
dists, who had come to regard him as all their own and 
as almost a necessary part of Cincinnati Methodism. As 
for the people of Christie Chapel they were well-nigh 
broken-hearted. Mr. D. D. Thompson, now editor of The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, who, as a young man, was 
a member of that church during Mr. Ninde’s pastorate, says 
of it: 

“His year at Christie Chapel was one of the best and 
most eventful in its history. We were blessed with a great 
revival, and I have a distinct recollection of seeing an altar 
reaching across the church crowded with those seeking the 
salvation of their souls. Mr. Ninde returned after Conference 
to preach a farewell sermon. He took for his text the words 
found in First Corinthians i, 12: ‘Now this I say, that 
every one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; 
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and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.’ He preached a sermon 
of wonderful beauty and power and spoke of Christ as the 
one whom he had sought to present to them. I never 
heard him equal that occasion. The scene which followed 
was the most tender expression of affection for a pastor I 
ever witnessed. The benediction had scarcely been given 
when the people began to come forward to say farewell, 
and before they ceased hundreds had shaken him by the 
hand and received his blessing, many of enon} too affected 
to utter words.” 

Mr. Ninde’s pastorate in Detroit began in the autumn of 
1870. The Rev. F. A. Blades, at that time presiding elder 
of the district, tells an interesting story of his call to this 
charge. Central Church, through an unfortunate circum- 
stance, had been left early in the preceding year without a 
pastor, and the members depended for some months on tem- 
porary pulpit supplies. The problem of selecting a regular 
incumbent was a difficult one. At last, being almost in 
despair, the official board put the whole matter into the 
hands of the presiding elder. It was but a few weeks 
before Conference. Mr. Blades, as a member of the Book 
Committee, soon had occasion to visit New York city, and 
while there chanced to hear a lecture on the Holy Land by 
Mr. Ninde, then a stranger to him. He was strongly im- 
pressed during the lecture that this was the man for Cen- 
tral Church. The next day he sought Bishop Janes and 
asked if he knew anything of Mr. Ninde. “ Most cer. 
tainly I do,” said the bishop, emphatically. “I knew his 
father too. He is the man for you; look no farther.” 

On returning to Detroit Mr. Blades at once called a 
meeting of the official board and laid the matter before 
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them. As soon as Mr. Ninde’s name was mentioned Mr. 
James Burns, well known in Detroit Methodism, rose ex- 
citedly to his feet: “ Why is it I never thought of that man ? 
He is the very one we need. His father and I were inti- 
mate friends. Brother Blades, I want you to let me write 
to him. I am the one to do it!” And so it happened that 
Mr. Ninde received cordial letters of invitation from Mr. 
Burns, from Mr. Blades, and from the pulpit committee. 

Not only was his coming to Detroit made peculiarly 
pleasant by the warm welcome accorded him by Mr. Burns, 
but he found here several other old and cherished family 
friends from the Hast. These circumstances at once gave 
him a home feeling which was greatly strengthened by the 
hearty reception he received from the entire church member- 
ship. All seemed disposed to waive formalities and to take 
their new pastor at once into their hearts and confidence. 
A band of noble, devoted men composed the official board, 
_and they rallied around Mr. Ninde with undivided loyalty 
and unfailing support. When twenty-two years later he 
returned to Detroit in his episcopal capacity he was given a 
reception by the Methodists of the city in the old home 
church. Among the host of friends who pressed forward 
to greet him he missed keenly some of the familiar faces, 
and longed with an inexpressible yearning 


“for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


Mr. Ninde was now thirty-eight years old and in the full 
strength of his early prime. He entered with enthusiasm 
upon his new duties. In a quiet, unobtrusive way he soon 
made his influence felt for good not only among the Metho- 
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dists of the city, but among other denominations as well. 
His relations with his brother ministers were most delight- 
ful and cordial, and remained so to the end of his stay. He 
familiarized himself with all branches of the church work. 
and came into as close touch with them as possible. In the 
Sunday school he took a warm interest, for he was a firm 
believer in the conversion of children and regarded this as a 
most important evangelizing agency. He endeavored to be. 
present at its weekly sessions, if only for a few minutes, 
and gave to superintendent and teachers the benefit of his 
hearty sympathy and cooperation. In the pulpit it was his 
constant aspiration “to stand behind the cross, holding it. 
up before men.” It was said of him at this time: 

“His preaching was of a high order. His command of” 
language was remarkable. He never hesitated for a word, 
and exactly the right word came without the least sign of 
effort, putting every listener at ease and showing him 
master of what he undertook. His voice was peculiar, yet. 
agreeable; his utterance distinct and natural; his thoughts. 
clear and flowing; his themes elevating and enriched with 
spiritual unction; and while his manner was dignified rather 
than impassioned, he often lifted and aroused his audience. 
as nothing short of genuine eloquence could do. ... No. 
unfinished sentence, slang expression, or vulgar turn of. 
phrase roughened or stained his lips... . He possessed a 
rare gift of pathos. He could tell a touching story as few men 
were able to do. Those passages in his sermons which ap-. 
pealed to the emotions were among the most effective... . 
His favorite themes related to the needs of the soul. He- 
always kept close to the essential truths of the Gospel. 
He clung to the very center of Christianity. His words. 
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were alive and always moved one with the desire both to 
be good and to do good.” 

As Bishop Ninde was one day traveling to meet a dis- 
tant appointment a gentleman said to him on passing out 
of the train, “Are you Bishop Ninde?” “Yes.” “ Well, 
you saved my life once.” The speaker then hurried away, 
leaving the Bishop greatly astonished. Not long after they 
met again, when the commercial traveler, for such he proved 
to be, had time to explain his meaning. The story he told 
was an incident of Mr. Ninde’s Detroit pastorate. 

“JT was traveling for a drug house in the East,” said 
the gentleman, “and reached Detroit on a Sunday in a 
very melancholy frame of mind. I was overwhelmed with 
trouble. I had just lost my wife by death. I had very 
little money saved and did not know which way to turn. 
I had an irresistible impulse to commit suicide. Having 
made up my mind to end it all, I sat down in my room in 
the hotel on this Sunday and wrote my last letters to my 
friends and my final letter to the firm by which I was 
employed. I had a revolver which I carried in my satchel. 
I saw that it was well loaded and in good condition to do 
its work. I went down to the dining room, ate my supper, 
and started back for my room, as I thought for the last 
time. On the way upstairs it occurred to me that I ought 
to go to church and hear the last prayers said and the last 
sermon preached. There was a church not far from the 
hotel, and the bell was ringing for evening service. I went 
into the church and took a seat. A Methodist minister, 
W. X. Ninde by name, was preaching. During the sermon 
he spoke of suicide and deplored the fact that any human 

being should ever so far forget himself and his duty to his 
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God as to attempt to take his own life. It seemed that the 
sermon was aimed at me, for the minister said that it was 
possible there was some one in the church that night who 
contemplated suicide. If there was he begged him or her 
to abandon the idea and to turn away from thoughts of self 
to thoughts of the Creator. I never was more astonished in 
my life. A cold chill crept up my back. Perspiration 
covered my forehead. When the sermon was finished I 
went to my room, threw myself on my knees, and 
vowed that I would abandon the thought of self-destruc- 
tion. I did abandon it, and it never came to my mind 
again.” 

Although a faithful pastor, Mr. Ninde through life had 
high ideals in regard to the duty a man owed himself and 
his congregation in keeping sacred certain hours of each 
day for private study. He possessed a choice and care- 
fully selected library, and he laid down certain rules for his 
work which he endeavored strictly to keep. However, they 
were never allowed to govern him rather than he them. 
Like every other pastor, he was subject to multitudinous 
interruptions, many of which he could see no way to avoid. 
Tlustrating his tact in dealing with some of these “trying 
cases,” The Michigan Christian Advocate recently said : 

“Once when a pastor Brother Ninde was imposed upon 
by too frequent and too long calls from a certain parish- 
ioner. His kindness would not allow him to lock the door 
against the intruder, so he hit on this expedient for grati- 
fying the old brother and at the same time doing his own 
work: On the next call, picking up a certain book he was 
eager to read, he said to his visitor, ‘Have you read this 
book? Now, I wish you would listen and give me the 
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benefit of your judgment,’ and he began to read. On and 
on he went until the call was ended, and the book was laid 
aside with the understanding that it would be taken up 
when they could mutually agree upon it. During these 
calls that volume was read and its contents mastered and 
the caller delighted in thinking he had helped his pastor.” 

Mr. Ninde was a most approachable man; nor was he 
any respecter of persons. The young and the old, the high 
and the low, all could go to him with equal freedom and 
assurance of a kind reception. How often has he been 
heard to say: “The poor in my churches could never com- 
plain that I neglected them. If any were slighted it was 
the rich, for I felt they could more easily spare me.” 

His heart overflowed with love and good will to every- 
body. Though a very busy man, he was never in too great 
a hurry to speak a kind word or to do a kind deed. His 
study in Central Church was the scene of many a precious 
conference with those who sought his help, and they never 
sought it in vain. At the Chicago Preachers’ Meeting 
after Bishop Ninde’s death the Rev. Dr. J. F. Berry said in 
his memorial paper: 

“Twenty-nine years ago next July a young lad, a stranger 
in the city, knocked at the study door of the Central Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Detroit, and sought a personal inter- 
view with the pastor. He was received as graciously as 
though he had been one of the chief men of the city or of 
the denomination. The minister inquired kindly about the 
young man’s history, talked to him of his ambitions and 
plans, and when his counsel was asked gave assurances of 
deepest interest and most practical assistance. A half hour 
later the lad emerged from that study with beaming face 
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and bounding hope and with a lover’s heart for a man who 
had in a few minutes completely captivated him.” 

Another testimony is from the Rev. E. 8. Dunham: “I 
was a successful commercial traveler as well as a local 
preacher in the Church. Awakened on the subject of per- 
sonal holiness, I became thoroughly perplexed. I called on 
Mr. Ninde at his study in Central Church and appealed to 
him as to the doctrine and experience of Christian perfec- 
tion. He stated facts to me, and though I did not then 
understand them, I accepted them. THe also prayed with 
me. I felt that he would advise me correctly ; so my worry 
ended. Six weeks later there came to me the rich, abiding 
presence of the Spirit, which has ever kept me. At once 
I entered the active ministry; so I am a Methodist minister 
through his labor. Again, when perplexed about my call 
as an evangelist, an appeal to him settled the question, and 
Tam doing what he advised me to do. Each time he proved, 
as results confirm, a ‘teacher sent of God.’ O, how I loved 
him!” 

Believing it to be part of his duty as a minister, Mr. 
Ninde schooled himself to remember faces, and as a result 
he rarely forgot one. Occasionally, however, he made an 
amusing blunder, as when one day he met on the street a 
man whom he felt sure he knew, but whose identity he 
could not recall. After shaking hands warmly with him 
and passing on he recollected that he was the conductor of 
a street car on which he had recently ridden. 

One Sunday morning in Central Church a lonely, diffi- 
dent youth from across the sea stepped to the chancel rail 
at the close of the service and presented his church letter 
_to Mr. Ninde. The next Thursday afternoon, as he was 
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walking along the street in his working clothes, he saw his 
‘pastor approaching in the distance. “Of course he will not 
know me,” mused the lad. But the pastor did. As soon 
as he caught sight of the youth he began to smile, and as 
he drew nearer he held out his hand. “It seemed as if he 
could not wait until he reached me,” said Mr. § ‘in 
relating the story years afterward. “Then in what a 
kindly way he asked me how I was getting on; if I felt 
homesick; whether I had found friends; closing with 
assurances of his own friendship and sympathy. That hap. 
pened thirty years ago, but those words and that handshake 
did me more good than all the sermons I ever listened to in 
my life.” 

On one occasion, when making pastoral calls in the 
eastern part of the city, Mr. Ninde observed an aged colored 
woman laboriously pushing along a wheelbarrow to her 
shanty a few rods away. Quick as thought he stepped to 
her side and with gentle courtesy said, “Auntie, that is 
heavy for you; let me wheel it.” As he left her at her 
door and passed on, a curious neighbor, gazing after the 
retreating figure in broadcloth, exclaimed, “Who do you 
suppose that can be?” “I don’t know, but I do know he 
is a good man,” responded the old woman, fervently. 

Mr. Ninde was six years a pastor in Detroit, being twice 
appointed to Central Church, with an interim of three years 
passed in Evanston as a professor in Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. When he finally went from the city he carried with 
him a thousand hallowed memories which time could never 
efface. It was said of Mr. Ninde by one who had known 
him intimately, “There was that in his make-up which held 
his friends fast to him.” ‘Though he little dreamed that 
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Detroit would ever again be his place of residence, when 
at last he returned, to “go out no more” in this life, he was 
accorded as affectionate a welcome by his old parishioners 
as if the lapse of thirteen years had been but the passing 


of a day. 
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V—THE EDUCATOR 


We are drawn to imitate those we admire. Unconsciously, impressible 
minds are assimilated to the men or women at whose feet they sit—whose 
instructions they receive. Hence the tremendous power of personal magnetism. 


It is not the man who talks the most piously, who is always moralizing and 
preaching to the students, who makes the deepest and most lasting impressions; 
but the man who goes in and out among them as a genuine saint, unconscious 
of his goodness; who carries the charm of a Christian spirit into all his relations 
with those under his care—whose very presence is a benediction and his daily 


life unspoken prayer. 
at ay P ie W. X. NINDE. 


CHAPTER V 
THE EDUCATOR 


“No life 
Can be pure in its purpose 
And strong in its strife 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.” 
—Owen Meredith. 

Wuen Mr. Ninde accepted the chair of Practical Theol- 
ogy in Garrett Biblical Institute, at Evanston, Ill, he had 
been eighteen years a pastor. He was slow in deciding to 
leave his beloved and chosen field of labor for educational 
work. The years spent in the active ministry had been 
most happy, bringing with them an ever-deepening sense 
of glorious privilege and unrivaled opportunities for Chris- 
tian service. Writing in mature life of the “ Attractions 
of the Ministry on the Temporal Side,” he said : 

“Tt is a great thing for any man to stand in a pulpit 
twice fifty times in a year and, uninterrupted, to speak 
God’s truth in the ears of men, while the rush of the world’s 
traffic is strangely checked that they may have time and 
opportunity to hear him. Such a privilege is unknown to 
any other calling, and preachers of convictions, whose hearts 
are burning to deliver the message, are seldom without eager 
hearers. Their audiences are always wider than the dimen- 
sions of their churches. Their stated hearers repreach their 
sermons in heartier testimony and improved living to mul- 
titudes who never fill the pews of a sanctuary.” 
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At the close of Mr. Ninde’s first pastorate of Central 
Church, Detroit, two invitations were pressed upon him. 
One was from a pulpit of large influence in the East, the 
other from the “school of the prophets” in Evanston. In- 
clination would have led him to choose the former field, 
but the needs and possibilities of the latter were strongly 
urged by the trustees and faculty. Their earnest represen- 
tations were supported by the memory of the long and 
intimate friendship that had existed between the noble 
founder of theological schools, the Rev. Dr. John Demp- 
ster, and Mr. Ninde’s own father. Finally, after looking 
at the subject in all its bearings and praying much, he 
decided in favor of the educational work. “For,” said 
he, “the work of preaching is not greater than the work of 
helping to make preachers.” 

Evanston was then, as it has ever been, a charming 
place of residence. The town in 1873 was not too large for 
a general interdenominational acquaintance and fellowship, 
and each newcomer was most cordially welcomed by the 
entire community. The faculty and their families formed 
a congenial coterie. From the first Mr. Ninde’s relations 
with his much-beloved and honored colleagues, Drs. Miner 
Raymond, Henry Bannister, and Francis D. Hemenway, 
were harmonious and delightful. It was especially pleasant 
to renew association with Dr. Bannister, who years before, 
as his instructor in Lowville Academy, became greatly en- 
deared to him and had been instrumental in securing his 
call to the chair in Garrett. Entering upon his new duties 
with ardor and determination, though it must be confessed 
with something of the feeling of a novice, before the first 
year was over Mr. Ninde had his work so thoroughly in 
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command that he was on a sure and easy footing with the 
other professors. 

But he had been in his new home only a few weeks when 
a great want made itself felt in his heart and affected his 
peace of mind. His life at Evanston was all that could be 
desired except in one respect, yet that vital. For the first 
time in his ministry he found himself without a church and 
without a people. He was inexpressibly lonely. Each Sunday 
he went to the house of prayer, sat in his pew with the other 
worshipers, and entered sympathetically into the service. 
But the cravings of his soul were unsatisfied. He burned to 
again tell the “old, old story;” to minister to the sick and 
suffering as in the blessed days of yore. Doubts and question- 
ings assailed him as to the wisdom of his course in leaving 
the pastorate, and he was for a while plunged into great 
spiritual darkness. The longing for evangelistic work at 
last grew so intense that it seemed to him nowhere 
outside of the mission field could he find the satisfaction 
for which he hungered. Finally, with the full approval 
and sympathy of his wife, he wrote to Bishop Wiley, ask- 
ing if he could secure him an appointment to China. But 
the Lord had other plans for him. Before Bishop Wiley’s 
answer came, intimating that he feared Mr. Ninde had 
passed the age when he could readily acquire a new language, 
and for this reason his services would hardly be accept- 
able, the Methodist church in South Evanston invited 
him to fill a temporary vacancy in that pulpit. Impressed 
that this opening was providential, he gladly accepted it, 
and for a number of months preached twice every Sunday 
and held the Wednesday night prayer meeting. He also 
visited the people whenever he could spare time from his 
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regular duties. Later other opportunities of a similar kind 
opened to him; so he was rarely left without the work he 
loved. As he became more intimately identified with the 
seminary life he found in it a need for the bestowal of his 
sympathies which he had not at first realized. Among the 
students there was often a little community of married men 
with whose families it was his joy to mingle as pastor as 
well as teacher. Several times during the school year Mr. 
and Mrs. Ninde delighted to open their house to the entire 
body of students. These were not formal receptions, but 
real “home gatherings” where professor and pupils met in 
unrestrained sociability. 

In 1874 Mr. Ninde was honored with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity by his alma mater, Wesleyan University. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him 
eighteen years later by Northwestern University. In the 
autumn of 1875 he was elected a delegate to the General 
Conference which met in Baltimore the following spring. 
It was his first experience as a member of that body, and 
throughout the month he was an eager and attentive 
listener to all the proceedings. As secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Revisals, and with full work on Sundays, he 
was kept pleasantly busy. His daily letters to his wife, 
who was unable to accompany him, were breezy with fresh, 
interesting comments on men and things. He was a 
natural optimist, and though some of the decisions arrived 
at were entirely opposed to his own judgment, he believed 
all would ultimately work out for the best. As the Con- 
ference drew to a close he became very impatient to re- 
turn to his family, whose presence he constantly missed. 
Writing to Mrs. Ninde, he said : 
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“Tt seems an age since I left you, and I have many heart- 
aches in my longings to see you all again. I know you will 
not forget to pray for me. It is my own constant prayer 
that God will perfect the work of grace in my heart. I 
aspire to be a model Christian.” 

Garrett Biblical Institute had suffered severely in the 
financial panic of 1874. More and more it became a prob- 
lem how to meet the necessary expenses of the school. To 
relieve the embarrassment Dr. Ninde proposed to resign 
his position and return to the pastorate. The trustees and 
faculty strongly opposed this plan, but as there seemed no 
alternative it was reluctantly adopted on condition that he 
return to Evanston as soon as the seminary could be placed 
on a firmer financial basis. Receiving a unanimous invi- 
tation to become pastor of Central Church for a second 
term, Dr. Ninde removed to Detroit for three years. At the 
end of that period he was recalled to Evanston, this time 
as president of theseminary. The Christian Advocate thus 
commented on the event: 

“Jt is our privilege to announce that the trustees of 
Garrett Biblical Institute have elected a president. This 
has long been a pressing demand which the trustees have 
had before them, and from which they have been restrained 
by a lack of funds and by a variety of reasons. The insti- 
tution has presented the anomaly of maintaining a great. 
career of usefulness without a head. The professors have 
acted from time to time as they were able to divide the 
work among themselves. The importance of the trust com- 
mitted to the president has made the trustees cautious. 
They finally determined to act and to act at once. After 
due consideration they elected the Rev. W. X. Ninde, D.D., 
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of Detroit, to the long vacant presidency, and Dr. Ninde 
accepts the position and will shortly enter upon his new 
duties. Dr. Ninde needs neither introduction nor commen- 
dation. He has served for years as a professor in the insti- 
tute, and is therefore no stranger to either trustees or faculty. 
His popular ability as a preacher and his experience as a 
pastor are not lost in this new field. In him the students 
will learn that it is no sin so to preach that men will want 
to hear.” 

’ The Rev. Dr. S. H. Adams, who was a trustee of Gar- 
rett at the time of Dr. Ninde’s election to the presidency, 
writes : . 

“We all felt that the president must be a man of emi- 
nent pulpit abilities, great executive talents, and at the same 
time adapted to the routine of his daily work. The trus- 
tees united upon Dr. Ninde as the man. I think I may now 
tell a little secret. There was just one misgiving. Would 
this mild-mannered, lovable St. John, however eminent his 
gifts in the pulpit and class room, have the requisite ‘ grip’ 
on things? After he was inducted into the presidency and 
at work we had no misgivings whatever on that point. He 
was a man of purposes, and he clung to them with quiet, 
steady persistence and got what he wanted; and he did it 
so sweetly that we never quite knew but that it all came 
on our own initiative. 

“During the years between 1879 and 1884 much was 
done. The heavy debt was entirely canceled, and Drs. 
Ridgaway and Bradley were added to the faculty. Pres- 
ident Ninde was abundant in labors and eminently suc- 
cessful. When episcopal lightning began to play about his 
head I said to him one day in my study at Oak Park, ‘I 
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am afraid the General Conference will take you away from 
us.’ His answer was one of absolute simplicity and trans- 
parency. I felt that he was doing nothing to bring it about 
except what his beautiful character and invaluable service 
to the Church as her servant might lend to such a result.” 
Dr. Ninde’s position as president was thoroughly enjoyed 
by him. The work of the class room was no longer re- 
stricted to the pages of the text-book, but grew to be more 
and more the rich outpouring of his own ripe experience. 
Sundays were the busiest days of all, for the interests of the 
school as well as his own inclination led him as often as 
possible to accept invitations to preach in neighboring and 
distant churches. Each spring and fall he spent some time 
in visiting the patronizing Conferences and presenting the 
opportunities offered by the seminary. One of the pleasant- 
est features of these semiannual journeys was the frequent 
contact into which he was brought with former students 
who were now doing active service in the field. How he 
loved his “boys!” How. proud he was of them! They 
might be preaching in the crowded metropolis or in the 
frontier chapel—it mattered not so long as the heroic qual- 
ities which make the true minister were not lacking. He 
never measured a man or his success by the size of his pul- 
pit, but by the girth of his soul. Nothing so stirred his 
heart as a story of self-sacrifice told in connection with one 
of his students. And this loving interest did not wane as 
the years went by, but it rather intensified. He watched 
with a fatherly solicitude and affection the career of all 
who had been under his care. Even when convalescing 
after his illness, in the winter of 1887-8, if admonished by 
his family that a given appointment was too taxing for his 
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strength, he not infrequently would reply, while a tender 
smile played over his face, “O, I must do this. It is for one 
of my boys, you know.” 

Dr. Ninde knew his students as individuals, not merely 
as a class. The needs, difficulties, and aspirations of each 
member of the school were familiar to him and were carried 
as a loving burden on his heart. His sympathies were es- 
pecially drawn out to those who came to Evanston under 
pecuniary embarassment, for he never forgot his own early 
struggles with poverty in the pursuit of an education. The 
Rev. Ira C. Cartwright, now a missionary in Mexico, writes 
gratefully of the encouragement he received from him. He 
says: “I entered Dr. Ninde’s home, an entire stranger, to 
ask if he thought I could go to school for two years with 
only fifty dollars. After dinner he took me into the 
parlor and said, ‘Do you think the Lord has called you to 
prepare for this work, my brother?’ Assuring him that 
I knew I had been called to preach, that I had no prep- 
aration, and had concluded for this reason God had called 
me to prepare, he arose, took my hand in both of his, and 
said in tones of tenderness I can never forget, ‘Come up, 
my brother; I never knew the Lord to fail to open up the 
way for those who come with that faith.” I did come, and 
my two years of feeble faith were answered by ten years 
of privilege under the sacred oaks.” <A little incident well 
illustrates Dr. Ninde’s sincerity and fine sense of honor 
in his relations with the students. Even the men in 
theological schools enjoy their bit of fun occasionally. One 
day a student rooming in Heck Hall, in a spirit of frolic 
kicked a coal bucket down the stairs. It bounded along 
the flight of iron steps with terrific resonance and startled 
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everyone in the building. This was repeated on several 
occasions, and at last the matter was reported to Dr. Ninde. 
He chanced to be in his office at the Hall the next time the 
bucket was sent flying on its downward journey, and much 
annoyed at the repeated misdemeanor, he hastened to the 
offender’s room and administered a sharp rebuke. Fifteen 
or, twenty minutes later Mr. A heard a rap at his door, 
and opening it, to his surprise he again confronted the 
president. Dr. Ninde held out his hand, and with a beau- 
tiful combination of quiet dignity and kindliness said, 
“Brother A. , 1 am afraid I seemed hasty in my remarks 
to you just now. I have come to ask you to forgive me.” 
“T was completely broken down,” declared the student in 
telling the story afterward. “What would not a man do 
for a teacher like that!” 

A few sentences have been culled from Dr. Ninde’s ad- 
dresses while at Evanston to young ministers which not 
only indicate the high value he placed upon preaching as 
a vocation, but reveal something of his own method as a 
sermonizer : 

“ Apostolic precept and apostolic example fix this to a 
certainty, that the preacher in his unique and fundamental 
capacity is the proclaimer of a divine message—a message 
laden from beginning to end with the joy and grief of a 
stricken but triumphing Christ. Other themes are included 
and have their place, but relatively they are unimportant. 
. . . Our sermons must be evangels, saturated through and 
through with an intensely Christian spirit. Such preaching 
will be instinct with power. . . . The Great Teacher ‘spake 
as one having authority.’ His utterances were the words 
of God. The same power, not in measure but in kind, may 
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mark the preaching of the humblest of Christ’s servants. 
... The ministry was ordained for this purpose, that 
through the ages the crowding millions, born to a heritage 
of sorrow and sin, might see in the cross a refuge from sin 
and woe. ... The cross as a fact is the central thought in 
history. The cross as a doctrine is the supreme truth in 
religion. No imposition of inferior truths must be suffered 
to dim its full-orbed splendor. Life and healing come to 
those who gaze toward Calvary. ... Our preaching is of 
_ the nature of personal testimony, avowed and implicit. We 
stand forth as eager. witnesses of what we teach... . 
This is our richest guerdon, that souls under our ministra- 
tion are acquiring more and more of the graces that 
shall adorn and bless them through eternity. When this 
thought gains full possession of the preacher’s mind he will 
need no mightier stimulus for his work. He has an object 
now. Every time he preaches he is making his lasting im- 
press on the hearts before him. Others may leave their 
memorials in marble or brass; he is graving his upon the 
palpitating tablets of living souls. . . . The most effective 
preachers have ever been the men of broad and genial sym- 
pathies, who could say to their hearers with transparent 
candor ‘ We seek not yours but you.’ . . . By all means cul- 
tivate this sympathy for man as man. Mingle with the peo- 
ple. Resist the student’s craving for seclusion. Resolve to 
find a gladness in the service of others. ... The baptism 
of the Holy Ghost in a most signal sense is the endue- 
ment of power. This power is peculiarly the preacher’s 
own... . Acquire that keener, that divine discernment 
which can see the angel in every man. . . . Give me for the 
pulpit a man whose life is a warm Gulf Stream, setting with 
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strong current through the chill waters around him; who 
is drawn to everyone within whose breast beats a human 
heart ; who looks into the eyes of his congregation with 
that brotherly interest that awakens an immediate response. 
. . . Let your -humblest hearer feel that your heart is not 
too crowded to admit even him. Look into your own heart, 
and then speak; and the weary and the friendless and the 
grief-burdened will gather to your teachings, for they 
have found at length a friend. . . . We sometimes in our 
thought classify congregations. We think of some as worthy 
of us, as fitted to stimulate our best endeavors and to ap- 
preciate the happiest fruits of our heart and brain. Again 
we fancy others where it seems to us our ministry would be 
sadly misplaced and dwarfed; where our best thoughts 
would meet no response and our finest sensibilities find 
neither food nor stimulus. Banish all such suggestions. 
They are depressing and weakening to your nobler feelings. 
Feel honored by any work you are commissioned to do. 
Remember this, that wherever you go you will have human 
souls for your care, with all their wants and woes and with 
their infinite wealth of capability. . . . However practical 
our preaching may be, however widely it may apply to 
matters humane and temporal, that about it which is after 
all most significant and distinguishing is its singular un- 
earthliness—its comparative absorption in the unseen and 
eternal. Its citizenship is in heaven. Its habitual, its noblest 
concerns are with the kingdom which is not of this world. 
... The true herald will be a positive preacher. He will 
be sure of his convictions and pronounced in their expres- 
sion. The Gospel leaves a reasonable margin for progressive 
thought and qualified statement of truth. But this relates 
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to truths which are not strictly essential. There are some 
truths, and these the most fundamental and vital, whose 
substance and form are unaffected by the vicissitudes of the 
ages. Like their divine Author, they are the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. . . . Covet and deserve a reputa- 
tion for studiousness. Not every man may possess learning 
and culture, but anyone may be studious. We must be so 
if we would secure and retain the respect of our people. 
Let them understand that we rival the busiest of them in 
devotion to our work, that our sermons are the fruit of our 
maturest thought, and we shall rarely have occasion to mark 
their voluntary absence.” 

The influence of Dr. Ninde’s life was not only felt for 
good by his students and those intimately associated with 
him in school work, but among the townspeople as well. 
It was a sweet little story which was told by the teacher of 
the primary class in Sunday school. She had been asking 
her scholars if they had ever seen anyone whom they thought 
Jooked as Jesus did when he took the children up in his 
arms and blessed them. There was silence for a moment, 
then one wee tot chirped out, “I think he looked like Dr. 
Ninde.” When this was repeated to him afterward, he re- 
plied with a tender smile, “I shall be happy if I can remind 
the dear children of Jesus.” 

Dr. Ninde was a man of usually few words, but deep 
feeling. No one could be long in his presence without real- 
izing the warmth of his sympathetic nature. The Rev. 
Thomas Craven relates an incident in his own experience: 

“JT was about to return to my work in India, leaving my 
family behind in Evanston. I was on my way to the train 


alone when I met Dr. Ninde. I did not speak and he did 
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not ; our hearts were full. He reached out for my valise. I 
tried to prevent his carrying it, but he insisted and I had 
to surrender. He saw me aboard the car, wrung my hand, 
and hurried away overcome with emotion. O, for the life 
made up of such kind deeds !” 

Among the delightful people whom Dr. Ninde was privi- 
leged to have as neighbors in Evanston were Miss Frances 
Willard and her revered and saintly mother, whose pretty 
cottage was only three doors from his own home. In Miss 
Willard’s great work, which she had entered upon during his 
earlier residence in the town, he took a profound interest. As 
a young lad he had been an active member of a boys’ tem- 
perance society, organized under the fostering care of his 
father. After he began to preach it is related that he 
often quite astonished his congregation by offering a fer- 
vent prayer in behalf of temperance, a cause which in 
those days attracted little attention and was rarely brought 
into prominence. The Woman’s Crusade moved him deeply, 
and in subsequent years he made frequent allusion to it in 
his public addresses. When speaking before the graduating 
class of a women’s college in 1883 he said: 

“T cannot forbear saying that in my judgment the 
records of time furnish scarcely a more resplendent instance 
of courage, both moral and physical, than was exhibited 
under our eyes in that memorable winter of 1873 when 
Christian women—mothers, daughters, sisters, and wives— 
nerved by faith and consecrated by prayer, poured forth 
from the sanctuary of God in slow moving procession 
through the streets lined with wondering spectators—no 
music but the measured beat of their own determined hearts, 
no banners but the invisible robes of attending angels, and 
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then on bended knee laid siege to hell’s securest citadels. 
Men said the Woman’s Crusade would not last. It did not 
last in that form. Evil prophets declared the movement. 
would be fruitless. Why, the scene itself was an eternal 
wonder and a deathless triumph! Fruitless? The mo- 
mentous wave has been surging on ever since. The ocean 
depths of popular feeling were stirred as never before, nor 
will God’s hand be stayed nor the great human heart of the 
nation repose till the victory is complete.” 

In the summer of 1881 Dr. Ninde went to London as a 
delegate to the first Methodist Ecumenical Conference, 
where he delivered an address on “ Methodism: Its History 
and Results.” Not long after his return the faculty of the 
seminary was strengthened by calling Dr. H. B. Ridgaway 
to the chair of Historical Theology and Dr. C. F. Bradley to. 
that of New Testament Exegesis. Dr. Ninde took great 
pleasure in welcoming to Evanston these brethren with 
whom he had previously enjoyed an intimate acquaintance. 
‘In 18838 Dr. Bannister died, and the following spring Dr. Hem- 
enway, hardly past the prime of life, was also taken away. 
These were sad blows to Garrett Biblical Institute and to 
the entire community. To Dr. Ninde the sense of personal 
bereavement was very keen, for he had loved his colleagues 
like brothers. At Dr. Hemenway’s funeral he exclaimed, 
as out of the depths of a stricken heart, “There is upon me 
to-day an oppressive sense of loneliness! Bannister gone! 
Hemenway gone! The old familiar places are vacant and 
unutterably sad without them. The holy oracles themselves. 
seem almost mute now that their voices are hushed in the 
silence of the tomb.” 

Dr. Ninde was elected head of his delegation to the: 
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General Conference which met at Philadelphia in 1884. 
The Rev. Dr. Bradley, speaking of some incidents in the 
closing days of that last school year, says: 

“There was objection on the part of some of the trustees 
to closing the school a little earlier than usual, that the work 
might be finished before the beginning of the Conference. 
On the other hand, it was insisted that if we did not do so - 
the president of the institute ought to remain and preside 
at the Commencement exercises. Every Methodist minister 
will understand how great a sacrifice this would have re- 
quired from Dr. Ninde, and to what misrepresentations it 
would probably have subjected him. It seemed to me an 
act of great heroism when he said in his quiet way: ‘As I 
was elected at the head of my delegation, I should be sorry 
to disappoint my brethren who chose me, and send a substi- 
tute, but if the faculty think I ought to stay I am ready to 
do so.’ Some one spoke up at once and said, ‘We cannot 
think of asking that.’ The school year was finally short- 
ened, but I have not forgotten that act of self-abnegation 
on the president’s part.” 

The news of Dr. Ninde’s election to the episcopacy was 
received by his Evanston friends with mingled feelings of 
pleasure and pain. Many believed that the Church had made 
a great mistake in removing from his present position one 
whose services were so acceptable and so much needed. He 
finally left the spot which had been his home for eight 
happy years, having received the warmest expressions of 
love and esteem from faculty, students, and townspeople. 
Soon after he had gone Miss Willard wrote for a local 
paper, “Forever fragrant in our beloved Evanston will be 
his name and memory.” 
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Perhaps a few words from some of Dr. Ninde’s former 
students will best illustrate the character of his work as an 
educator and the influence he wielded. The Rev. Dr. P. H. 
Swift, of the Class of 1883, writes: “Dr. Ninde was vastly 
more than teacher and president. He was like a father to 
the young men who were struggling to secure an education 
that would give them greater power in the ministry. We 
all knew that he loved us and coveted for us the very best. 
That made it easy to do the work he required of us. That 
transformed the needed reproof into speech that was golden. 
He was never too busy to listen to our stories of trial or 
need. He was never too weary to respond to an invitation 
that meant inspiration and courage to a student. He lived 
the school life with us, shared our struggles, and rejoiced in 
our joy. 

“T recall an evening spent on the ‘owl train’ between 
Chicago and Evanston. A large number had been to the 
city to attend a meeting of the InterSeminary Alliance. 
Dr. Ninde was with us. His face was bright with real 
pleasure. ‘Our boys were easily first,’ so he said, and 
was proud to say it. On the homeward trip the spirit 
of song came upon the boys, and the car rang with many 
a jolly college song. The good doctor was on the back 
seat with a number of students about him. Some of 
them thought he might be offended, but he was not. 
‘Don’t the boys sing beautifully to-night?’ he remarked to 
a friend, with the light of love and joy shining in his eyes 
We loved him better for that. 

“Who can forget those class meetings in the old chapel ? 
How restful the atmosphere! How tender the spirit on the 
evenings when Dr. Ninde led them! We all went away 
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feeling that we had met Jesus. We did not realize then, 
as we have since, that those meetings were very largely 
what they were because our president was there. He 
brought the spirit of the Master into the room and helped 
us to see the face of Jesus Christ every day. We did see 
the heavenly Master in the face of the earthly teacher, and 
Christ has been more to us through all the years of toil 
because of those blessed influences. 

“T can see him now, as I saw him in the class room, 
when he made us feel that it was more glorious to preach 
the Gospel than to be a king; in the chapel where we met 
daily to thank God for the mercies that were crowning our 
lives; in the home of a fellow-student where death had 
entered ; in the old seminary parlors whither he had come to 
grace a student gathering with his presence; and in his home, 
to which we were as welcome as at our own father’s table. 
What a benediction he was! I call to mind especially the last 
night of my connection with Garrett Biblical Institute and 
the Evanston schools. The long years of study were ended ; 
Commencement had come and almost gone; the orations 
had been delivered ; the music had ceased to throb on the 
air. The Class of 1883 gathered at the altar in the old First 
Church. Dr. Ninde stood in that sacred place with just a 
chancel rail between him and.us, and spoke a few parting 
words. I can never forget that scene and that talk. From 
the depths of his own heart he appealed to our inmost being. 
How loving and tender were his words as he told us that 
he hoped we would be worthy of the best! How he thrilled 
us through and through as he reminded us that the world 
of needy, sorrowing men waited our coming! What high 
ideals he held before us in that solemn hour! What in- 
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spiration he breathed into our expectant souls! It was 
like the scene on the mountain of Galilee when Jesus met 
his disciples for the last time, and said, ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ I 
have always felt that. my real ordination took place that 
night.” 

The Rev. John Lee, A.M., of the Class of 1882: “The 
first time I saw the man who ‘very early in the morning’ 
of the third day of the twentieth century went away to 
‘see the King in his beauty,’ was an October day in 
1874. He called on me at my room in Evanston. The 
moment I opened the door I instinctively felt, ‘This is a 
good man.’ He told me with the rarest conceivable modesty 
that he was a professor in the theological school. His con- 
versation blessed me more than words can tell. In my wel- | 
fare he manifested the deepest possible interest. He spoke 
most inspiringly about life, its difficulties and its possibili- 
ties, and cheered me by briefly relating some of the diffi- 
culties that in his efforts to obtain an education he had met 
and overcome. Evanston students felt that ‘doing good’ 
was Professor Ninde’s great purpose in life. When he 
preached their invariable utterance was, ‘O, to be a good 
man !’ 

“Our president could say ‘No’ and utter it with a 
graciousness an apostle might envy. A committee represent- 
ing one of the classes called at his office with a petition to 
which several signatures were attached. The president re- 
ceived the committee in a very kindly manner, reasoned as. 
only a Christian philosopher could reason, convinced each 
member of that committee that the measure suggested 
was exceedingly inopportune, and by his admirable tact 
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and commendable firmness brought to a standstill an unwise 
movement. 

“Dr. Ninde was a liberal man. His was a healthy lib- 
erality. How our souls have been refreshed by the tributes 
he paid to the Christlike men of all ages! His creed truly 
was, ‘I believe in the holy catholic Church.” Narrowness 
could find no dwelling place in the heart of a man whose 
life was a blessed echo to the utterance of the ‘prisoner of 
the Lord ’— Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.’” 

The Rev. Dr. G. E. Ackerman, of the Class of 1878: 
“That which impressed us most at the beginning was the 
quiet dignity of the man. The first view at a distance 
gave no indication of the warmth of heart within. And 
yet there was an indefinable something which invited to a 
closer acquaintance. Soon we began to feel that it was 
not ‘professional dignity’ which gave such quiet ‘poise 
of distance,’ but a peculiar modesty which had a charm 
entirely indescribable. As students we could scarcely 
comprehend the fact that here was a learned doctor of 
divinity, who had been pastor of a great city church and 
yet really had no feeling of personal superiority to even 
a poor ‘theologue.’ Well do I remember the first time I 
came to a full consciousness of this fact. In addition to his 
arduous duties in the school Dr. Ninde had accepted the 
pastorate of the South Evanston church. One day he came - 
to my room, and after a few minutes spent in general con- 
versation told me he was obliged to be away the next Sun- 
day, and requested me to supply his pulpit. The manner 
of the request profoundly impressed me. A revered theo- 
logical professor was asking a student—a local preacher— 
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to occupy his pulpit, and showing in both manner and tone 
of voice as well as in form of words that he would consider 
it a favor. This was the revelation. It was he who was 
conferring the favor by honoring me with the invitation, 
and yet when I gladly, though diffidently, consented to go 
and ‘do my best’ that great brotherly man took me by the 
hand and thanked me as cordially as if I were one of his 
associate teachers or some peer in the ministry. The im- 
pression made by that little interview can never be effaced 
from memory. 

“No matter how dull a student might be, if he made 
faithful effort, Dr. Ninde would always encourage him with 
kind words and a smile that drew out of him the very best 
there was in him. That smile! It was not the flitting, 
‘skin-deep,’ made-to-order article, but a warm heart glow, 
giving to eyes and forehead a mellow radiance which seemed 
to warm all our hearts clear across the recitation room. 
Many a poor overworked, underfed student went out of 
Professor Ninde’s recitation room saying to himself, ‘I don’t 
know much, and can’t tell even the little Ido know, but 
that blessed man thinks I have something in me, and be- 
lieves that I can yet master these lessons and become a suc- 
cessful minister, and by the help of God I wll succeed !’ 
Doubtless scores of men now doing excellent work in our 
ministry would gladly testify that to the encouraging words 
and brotherly manner of this beloved elder brother they 
owe a large part of whatever they have accomplished in 
their chosen work. 

“Another thing which impressed us was his ability to 
detect anything savoring ofsham. His brotherliness was so 
beautiful, his kindness so great, that sometimes the first-year 
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men, coming into the theological school from the active 
work of pastorates, or from four years in college, fancied 
that they could neglect the work in his department and 
palm off almost anything, making it appear as a recitation. 
Such students inevitably came to grief. His own transpar- 
ent genuineness seemed to give him almost superhuman 
quickness in diagnosing a case of ungenuineness. His 
wrath did not burn fiercely, as if to consume the student 
who stood before him professing to know more than he 
really did, nor were any harsh words of censure ever 
uttered. But the grieved expression which clouded that be- 
nignant face went straight to the culprit’s heart, while the 
silence in place of the customary ‘ Very well,’ or the pained 
tone of voice in which the word ‘ Next’ was uttered, fell like 
a pall upon the whole class, and the chagrin and confusion of 
the shammer were painful to witness. A very few such ex- 
periences were sufficient to cure almost any case. We all felt 
that his loving heart was full of pity for our weaknesses, and 
with equal assurance we felt that fraud was utterly despica- 
ble in his sight ; that, in fact, the least shadow thereof could 
not escape his heart-searching knowledge of every student 
under his care. I would. sum up my impression of Dr. 
Ninde in the words ‘Christlike brotherliness and transparent 
genuineness.’ ” 

The Rev. Dr. M. S. Kaufman, of the Class of 1876: “Sev- 
eral of us were in the lecture room from 8 a. m. to 1 P. M., 
and found those five consecutive hours very taxing. I re- 
call with pleasure even at this distant day the restfulness 
of the time spent in Professor Ninde’s presence. After the 
customary brief season of prayer at the opening of each rec- 
itation his genial, heartfelt, brotherly way would so direct 
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our thoughts as to fix in mind what had already been 
learned, and to deeply impress us with its practical value in 
our future ministry. However, it was not so much for what 
he did for our minds that we cherish his memory with bound- 
less gratitude as for the ideal of ministerial character which 
he ever held before us, not often in words, but always in his 
own luminous manhood. He ever produced the conviction, 
deepening it with each passing day, that the minister of 
Christ’s Gospel should be the manliest of men. So thor- 
oughly was this impression made upon me that I chose for 
my graduation theme, ‘The Minister—A Man,’ feeling that 
this he should be in the deepest and largest sense.” 


VI—THE BISHOP 


THE only way by which I can keep a happy heart is to love everybody and. 
never to suffer myself to take offense. 


As I grow older I am less dogmatic about everything. I look on life as. 
composed of so many conflicting elements that I am necessarily tolerant in my 
opinions. 


If there is anything within the whole sweep of human ambition worth 
the consecration of one’s utmost energies to attain, it is the blessed power of 
viewing all things on their best side—the side whose contemplation elevates 
the thinker; that makes him more genial, pure, and godlike; that gives him a 
higher sense of the benignity of Providence and the glory of living and the 


erfectibility of man. 
a y : W. X. NINDE. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BISHOP 


‘Peace ! perfect peace! by thronging duties pressed. 
To do the will of Jesus,—this is rest.” —Bickersteth. 


Dr. Nrivvz accepted the office of bishop as a divine call. 
As his friends often affirmed, he had never by word or act 
even remotely courted the election,-and when it came, 
the unsought confidence reposed in him by his brethren 
stayed his heart to meet the grave and high responsibilities 
to be assumed. His public consecration marked but the 
close of a more sacred setting apart, made upon his knees 
in secret when he sought anointing from on high. No one 
would have been so ready as he to acknowledge the imper- 
fections of his life and administration, yet in the sixteen 
years that followed there was probably never a moment 
when it was not his supreme purpose and desire to be 
“faithful even unto death” in the discharge of the duties 
he owed to God and to man. 

As soon as the people of Kansas learned that Bishop 
Ninde had chosen Topeka as his residence, their satisfac- 
tion was expressed in warmest terms. A friend wrote after- 
ward: “Bishop Ninde’s first visit to Topeka was during 
the session of the Kansas Conference immediately preceding 
that of the General Conference which elected him to the epis- 
copacy. His address on that occasion won us all, minis- 
ters and townspeople alike, so that naturally we were very 
greatly pleased a little further on to hear that the Church 
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had honored him with its highest office, and that he was to 
make his home among us. His reception was cordial in the 
extreme, and his removal to Detroit a source of common 
regret.” 

Bishop Ninde was no sooner settled in Topeka than he 
gave earnest attention to the needs of Methodism in that 
section of the country. Believing that a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the field was the first requisite, during the win- 
ter of 1884-5 he traveled through the State from border to 
border, visiting small places as well as large, encouraging 
pastors in lonely and difficult stations, coming in touch with 
the people, and everywhere giving a fresh impetus to the 
work. Train connections in those days were imperfect, and 
Bishop Ninde’s rest at night was much broken; there were 
tedious journeys on branch railways and often long and cold 
drives in biting blizzards. This exposure and fatigue was 
a severe drain on his system, but nothing deterred him from 
doing what he deemed so necessary to the interests of the 
Church, and what at the same time was so thoroughly en- 
joyed. During the following years he canvassed the adja- 
cent States of Nebraska, Missouri, Texas, and the Indian 
Territory. The sacrifices of the noble men on the frontier 
excited his deepest sympathies. He found one minister in 
western Kansas driving over his circuit in the depth of 
winter with only an alpaca coat, yet cheerfully making the 
best of his deprivations. Another heroin a poverty-stricken 
district in Oklahoma preached each Sunday during the cold- 
est weather in a building without a fire. When remon- 
strated with he replied, “So long as the people are willing 
to come to hear me I shall proclaim the Gospel to them.” 

Sometimes he was entertained in the rude dugout of the 
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- pioneer, and afterward with moistened eyes he would tell 
how when eating he felt he was taking the very bread 
from the children’s mouths. His purse was constantly 
drained by his private charities, for he never could see or 
hear of a case of need without endeavoring to relieve it. 

He speedily adjusted himself to the duties of his new 
office, although he never became quite reconciled to his en- 
forced absences from home and family. Indeed, this grew 
to be increasingly the one keen trial of his episcopal life. 
At the Conferences over which he presided he was received 
with unvarying kindness. Some doubted at first whether 
a man of apparently so mild a temper would make a good 
parliamentarian, but these fears were soon set at rest. It 
was said of him that “he proved one of the best presiding 
officers, and in parliamentary promptitude and accuracy was 
surpassed by few of his colleagues.” Nor did he lack de- 
cision. “If any schemer essayed to manage that seemingly 
acquiescent and invariably courteous bishop he learned 
something about the nature of granite.” “It was interest- 
ing,” writes a California correspondent, “to watch the bil- 
lows of excited debate roll around and break impotent at 
his feet. He was never ruffled, and never to our knowledge 
uttered a sharp word, though there was great provocation.” 

One of his first important duties was to preside at the 
Detroit Conference. A member relates that “immediately 
after the usual devotions he stepped down from the plat- 
form, and, standing just within the rail, in simple, natural 
eloquence told his former associates how he hoped to be 
ever counted as one of the Conference, and that he should 
always hold them each in unfeigned affection.” 

In the cabinet meetings he labored untiringly “ to serve 
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the interests of the Church and to help his brethren in the 
successful prosecution of their holy calling.” If he made 
mistakes, all that prayer and hard work can accomplish in 
aiding one to arrive at just and wise decisions was done by 
him with the utmost conscientiousness. It is safe to affirm 
that not in a single instance did he consciously permit per- 
sonal prejudice to influence his ruling. He exclaimed on 
one occasion, “I can die for the truth if necessary, but I will 
not shirk my duty.” So sensitive and sympathetic was his 
nature that when his heart prompted him to a favorable 
answer it was a severe trial to be compelled to say “ No.” 
Said a presiding elder in the West: “To know his duty, 
pleasant or disagreeable, was to do it. I have seen him 
walk the floor deeply troubled because he could not fix a 
poor brother to the poor brother’s liking and to the good of 
the Church.” At the close of the Savannah Conference in 
Waynesboro, Georgia, which he held just three weeks before 
his death, Bishop Ninde was accosted by a preacher who felt 
aggrieved over his appointment. The bishop was at the 
railway station waiting for his train. He listened patiently 
to the complaint, while the quick tears filled his eyes. After 
the brother had passed on he turned to his host, also a mem- 
ber of the Conference, and said with feeling, “It is a sad 
thing for me to leave a Conference. I always fear that inno- 
cently I have done some one an injustice.” “It was the first 
time,” adds the narrator of the incident, “that I saw a man 
shed tears because another man fancied he had been unfairly 
treated by him.” Many have testified to the blessing re- 
ceived from associating with Bishop Ninde in the Conference 
cabinet. The spirit of his Master was as manifest in these 
business gatherings as when he spoke from the pulpit. 
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During the session of the Indiana Conference in 1897 his 
hostess, at whose home the cabinet meetings were held, 
noticed one evening that Bishop Ninde looked unusually 
weary and jaded. She writes: “The hour was late, the 
heat was intense, and the long table around which the cab- 
inet members sat bore evidence of arduous labor. I ob- 
served that the bishop’s seat was suddenly vacated, and 
anxiously sought his apartments, fearing he might be ill. 
The chamber door stood slightly ajar. The bishop sat in 
the easy-chair, his hands folded, his eyes closed—a vision of 
peace. Only his lips moved perceptibly, as if in silent com- 
munion with the Invisible. After gazing a moment I quietly 
withdrew. Very soon the bishop returned to his place in 
the cabinet and resumed his official duties with cheerfulness 
and in his usual kind and gentle manner.” 

Except in the rarest instances, no matter how busy he 
might be or how late the hour, Bishop Ninde never per- 
mitted anyone to be turned away who wished to see him. 
He was as accessible and considerate to the humblest mem- 
ber of the Conference as to the most influential. Yet, kind 
as he was, he could be stern on occasion. A ministerial 
friend testifies: “Once I heard him take a man to task. 
The man was morally delinquent, not greatly, but essen- 
tially ; it was not the length of the step, but its direction, 
that roused the bishop to the white heat of rebuke and to 
the most awesome warning. And the burning words were 
all the more impressive because they were private as be- 
tween man and man, impromptu, and upon his own 
responsibility.” 

Bishop Ninde always enjoyed his visits to the Southern 
States, and counted among his most valued friends some of 
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the leading officials and members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. Nor could anyone have been a warmer 
ally of the colored people, with whom he delighted to min- 
gle and whose kind hospitality he often enjoyed. Their 
best interests were never forgotten by him. The editor of 
the Southwestern Christian Advocate relates that at a cer- 
tain colored Conference “ one or two white brethren wanted 
to have one of the presiding elders removed for reasons 
which they evidently felt were good and sufficient. The 
bishop heard both sides of the case, weighed the matter 
thoroughly, and then said to them: ‘I am now too far along 
in life to enter into any tricks. Ican’t do it; and, besides, I 
can’t deal with the brethren of my cabinet as one would 
with a lot of schoolboys. They occupy the position of an 
advisory board, and I must respect them.’ Hence he held 
his ground; and so it was wherever he presided among us.” 

In the spring of 1885 Bishop Ninde wrote to his oldest 
son, then a student in Wesleyan University: “I am kept 
very busy, and trust I am doing some good. I sincerely 
desire to be greatly useful and to employ all my time and 
strength in building up the Church of our blessed Saviour. 
I want to lose entire sight of merely selfish interests and to 
thoroughly absorb myself in trying to save the hapless mul- 
titudes who are as sheep having no shepherd. There is 
nothing else, it seems to me, worth living for. I trust you 
may be spared to enter upon this blessed work and to prose- 
cute it for many fruitful years. Make the best of your pres- 
ent opportunities, my dearson. Life slips away from us so 
rapidly. I hope you will continue to preach as opportunity 
offers, even if you do not take regular work. Always have 
in view the spiritual good of the people. Seek as far as 
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possible to forget self, and find your abundant satisfaction 
in the consciousness of God’s favor. I pray much for you 
that you may be holy, and happy through being holy.” 
The same year he wrote to his family from Nebraska: 
“J wish you could look in upon me as[I sit at my little table 
in the parlor of the parsonage. This and the church adjoin- 
ing are the only buildings anywhere near. The post office 
is at Wilber, six miles away, where we left the cars. The 
Conference adjourned this morning. In front of my window 
is a row of white tents, where some families who live quite 
a distance from here have been staying during the session 
and entertaining the preachers who had been assigned to 
them. They are taking down their tents and preparing to 
leave for home. The roads are so bad on account of the 
rains that I shall be forced to remain here until to-morrow. 
I like these German brethren; they are delightful men to 
work with, and give me no trouble. 
“But I must tell you about my trip to the Black Hills. 
We were all day and all night making the journey by 
stagecoach from Chadron to Rapid City, the seat of the Con- 
ference. Of course, we got no sleep during the night. Still 
the ride was not as fatiguing as I had feared. The Confer- 
ence is a small body, numbering but eight preachers—all 
noble, splendid men. We finished our work Saturday after- 
noon, but remained over the Sabbath. Monday morning I 
started on my journey through the hills in a two-horse cov- 
ered buggy. I visited all our charges, crossing the country 
from north to south through its whole extent in going and 
returning. Some of the roads were fearfully rough, but the 
scenery was grand. From Hot Springs it was a ride of fifty- 
four miles across the great plains to Chadron, and there 
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were no hotels. We kept on until late in the evening, when 
we reached the cabin of a ranchman where we had expected 
to pass the night. But he could not keep us; so we started 
off in the darkness to find another place. We barely escaped 
running down into one or two ‘sloos,’ then came ‘plumb’ 
against a large cornfield. At length we were cheered by a 
distant light. We drove toward it and found the house we 
were seeking. The family gave us a very kind welcome. 
Their dwelling was a rough-board cabin, but clean, having a 
single room besides an attic. In the attic was a bed, which 
was assigned to Brother W. and myself. Two other beds 
were made on the floor. Brother M , the superintendent 
of the Mission, and another gentleman, who had sought lodg- 
ing there, took one, and the grown sons of the family the 
other. The next morning, after performing our ablutions 
out of doors, we were given a nice breakfast. The whole 
entertainment cost us—nothing! They would not accept a 
penny. We had a delightful day in prospect, and enjoyed 
our ride. <A party of ‘freighters’ whom we met gave us a 
little lunch of bread and cheese and canned fish. It was a 
grateful sight at last in the latter part of the afternoon to 
see Chadron and the smoke of the locomotive.” 

In the spring of 1886 Bishop Ninde was appointed to 
visit our Missions in Europe and India. He sailed the fol- 
lowing September, accompanied by his daughter, and was 
absent twelve months. This proved to be one of the 
most memorable years in his life. He felt it an unspeak- 
able privilege to look upon Christian work in foreign 
lands and especially in that great empire where the Gospel 
had of late spread with such marvelous, even startling, 
rapidity. Bishop Ninde made a delightful traveling com- 
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panion; cheerful and uncomplaining, adapting himself read- 
ily to all conditions and circumstances, executive in busi- 
ness matters, and pleasantly interested in everything and 
everybody along the way. Through a mistake he failed to 
secure the stateroom on the steamer for India which he had 
engaged, and was put, with several other gentlemen as room- 
mates, into very undesirable quarters in the forward part of 
the ship. Writing to his children at home, he said: “The sheep 
pen is on the deck just above our little room. We have 
quite a number of live sheep on board which are to be killed, 
as we need them for food. Well, these sheep must have ex- 
ercise to keep them healthy; so very early in the morning 
the men in charge come and stir them up, and then there is 
such a clatter of little hoofs that I can’t sleep; so I get up 
and goon deck.” Instead of being annoyed by these things, 
he would relate his daily experiences with so much drollery 
as almost to induce one to believe he enjoyed them rather 
than otherwise. 

His work in India, and, indeed, throughout the year, was 
exceedingly heavy. He seemed to have taken for his motto, 
“This one thing I do,” in all matters relating to the “ King’s 
business.” If sight-seeing came in his way no one entered 
into it with a more lively zest than he, but he never felt it 
right to give time to it if the work he was sent to do required 
his attention, even in its minor details. “I have known 
him,” says a missionary, “to insist upon being called from a 
much-needed afternoon nap to see the most humble caller.” 
He might, perhaps, have conserved his strength had he been 
willing to indulge in more luxuries when traveling. At 
the time he left Bombay for the north of India one of the 
missionaries arranged to accompany him. His ticket was 
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bought, and he was shown into a comfortable coach, but 
the missionary did not follow. “Aren’t you coming, too, 
Brother J 2” he asked. 

“No; we missionaries seldom travel that way,” was the 
laughing reply. “TI shall take a third-class car.” 

“'Then I shall, too.” 

“©, it would never do for a bishop to travel third class.” 

“What is good enough for you, my brother, is good 
enough for me,” said Bishop Ninde, quietly, and, insisting on 
having his ticket changed, he shared the accommodations 
and society of the good missionary. After that it was un- 
derstood that no favors were to be shown him or any dis- 
tinction made between his own fare and that of the brave 
men on the field. 

During the four and one half months of his stay in 
India he traversed the country from Naini Tal to Madras 
and from Bombay to Calcutta, also spending a few days in 
Rangoon at the advice of the missionaries. He never ceased 
to thank God that he was permitted to make this journey. 
It thrilled his soul to look into the faces of this noble band 
of missionaries, some of whom had been his “ boys” in the 
old days at Garrett, to speak the word of life to multi- 
tudes of native Christians, and to observe on every side visi- 
ble tokens of divine power in the breaking down of barriers 
and the opening wide of doors of unparalleled opportunity. 
From this time forth the spread of Christ’s kingdom among 
the nations of the earth took a hold upon his heart as never 
before, and the last book save the Bible that slipped from 
his fingers ere the call came to higher service was Mr. John 
R. Mott’s The Hvangelization of the World in this Generation. 

The Rev. Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Jr., said of Bishop Ninde’s 
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visit to India: “One can scarcely form an idea of the great 
impression he made upon all who were brought in contact 
with him during his stay in that country. His kindly dis- 
position and desire to see all who came in his way forms a 
most precious memory of him. When a number of the Cal- 
cutta jaymen met him at the station on the morning of his 
arrival in that city it hardly seemed like a meeting of stran- 
gers. One of the brethren, now gone to his reward, said to 
me, ‘ Why, he made me feel that he had come all the way to 
India just to see me!’ He did not write a book on India, 
but ere he left the country he wrote an illumined retransla- 
tion of his Saviour’s name upon countless human lives.” 
Bishop Ninde’s return trip across the Atlantic was sad- 
dened by the serious illness of Bishop Harris, who was a 
_ fellow-passenger, and to whose comfort he ministered as far 
as he was able. The first of the fall Conferences convened 
almost immediately after his landing. But though fatigued 
from the long journey and the incessant and wearing labors, 
neither he nor his friends anticipated the nervous collapse 
of a few weeks later. When taken sick he went at once to 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium, where he remained until Christ- 
mas. Then he and his family spent the rest of the winter 
in Florida, accepting the generous invitation of Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Foster to occupy, as their guests, the pleasant par- 
sonage on the shores of Lake Charm. Bishop Ninde slowly 
but steadily gained in strength, surprising even his physi- 
cians, who feared that were he to live he might be laid aside 
from active duty. But he could not feel that his work was 
finished. Though cheerfully acquiescent in whatever might 
be his heavenly Father’s will, he long and earnestly prayed 
for a restoration to health. During the period of extreme 
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weakness and suffering at Clifton Springs he enjoyed pre- 
cious manifestations of the Master’s love and presence which 
made of his sick chamber a very Bethel. His soul at this 
time was especially drawn out in intercessory prayer in be- 
half of the Church. Said he: “Iam a poor, sick man. I 
cannot preach. I don’t know that I will ever be able to 
preach again. I cannot even listen to a sermon; but there 
is one thing I can do—day by day I can pray for the world- 
wide outpouring in pentecostal power of the Holy Ghost.” 

In the spring of 1888 Bishop Ninde had so far recov- 
ered as to be in attendance at the General Conference in 
New York and even to take his turn in presiding at its ses- 
sions. During the summer he continued toimprove. Writ- 
ing to a friend he said, “I feel so thankful to our gracious 
heavenly Father for so blessing me. O, how anxious I am 
to make the remaining years of my life tell powerfully for 
God and truth!” 

Always in sympathy with every reform movement, no 
one rejoiced more truly in the temperance principles for 
which Kansas stood or upheld them more stanchly than did 
Bishop Ninde. He was proud to be a citizen of a Prohibi- 
tion State, and he uttered his sentiments on every suitable 
occasion. In his Conference addresses he frequently related 
with much relish this story about ong of his children: 

“We are all politicians in Kansas; it is a necessity 
of the situation. Our politics have to do with a great 
moral question, but we sometimes get things a little 
mixed even out there. My own little boy when received 
into full membership in the Church lately, in referring to 
his previous probation, said he had been kept two years on 
‘prohibition.’ ” 
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In the winter of 1890-1, accompanied by his wife, Bishop 
Ninde paid an official visit to Mexico. He was strongly 
impressed with the results of the arduous labor already 
bestowed upon that difficult field and of the large promise 
of future growth, and he returned with a new and glowing 
realization of the importance and value of our work in papal 
countries. Wherever he traveled, at home or abroad, Bishop 
Ninde never failed to visit the missions of our women’s so- 
cieties and to give them his careful and prayerful attention. 
Their work always called forth his warmest admiration and 
had his full and hearty sympathy. 

He was deeply interested in the deaconess movement, 
which he regarded as one of the special providences of the 
age. Soon after its inception he wrote, “The dreams some 
of us have cherished for years have been gloriously actual- 
ized.” In an address before the graduating class of the New 
England Training School he said: “When I was in Ger- 
many in 1886 I was privileged to be the guest of the Sisters 
of Bethany, one of them giving up her room for my use, 
and while there I became familiar with their work. Soon 
after my visit with them I received a copy of The Christian 
Advocate and learned there was something akin to this 
being started at home. I remember the first convention at 
Ocean Grove. We hoped for great things, and now great, 
things have come!” 

At the Methodist Ecumenical Conference, which met in 
Washington, D. C., in 1891, he was asked on short notice to 
fill a vacancy on the program with an address on deaconess 
work. Hugh Price Hughes, of London, who was present, 
thus describes the speech : “ Nothing could have been more 
eloquent, touching, and irresistible than the saintly bishop’s 
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plea for women. He made mince-meat of the argument by 
which some good men try to impose upon her all sorts of 
artificial restrictions. He displayed a religious indignation 
with the absurd and insolent idea that man is more likely to 
know woman’s sphere than woman herself. He very prop- 
erly argued that we had better trust woman to find her own 
place than attempt to find it for her.” 

Bishop Ninde believed in woman and approved of giving 
her every opportunity for the exercise of her powers. For 
this reason he favored her admission to the General Confer- 
ence. He once said: “The crown of the age is the generous 
—rather I should say, the righteous—parity it gives to 
woman ; parity in the churches, parity in the schools, parity 
in the learned professions, parity wherever her physical and 
mental conditions fit her to work.” 

Yet no one admired a womanly woman more than he. 
“We welcome her to a larger participation in organized benev- 
olent and Christian work. Yet her advent to such fields will 
not be an unmixed good if she is thereby less the woman that 
God made her. We will applaud her eloquence and profit 
by her services; but if back of all the glamour we cannot see 
ourideal woman—the tender, appealing womanly nature— 
not allured but pushed into prominence by that unsparing 
consecration to high duty which sacrifices at its demands its 
most instinctive predilections, we may still yield all but our 
love. We cannot love a masculine woman.” 

It has been remarked of Bishop Ninde that “a notewor- 
thy modification in his style as an orator was observed after 
he became a bishop—he developed into a master of assem- 
blies; his voice ascended in the scale ; he became epigram- 
matic and climacteric; on proper occasions witticisms in 
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which ordinarily he did not indulge ran sparkling from his 
lips—at other times he became vehement beyond anything 
heard from him in earlier years.” 

This manner of speaking is illustrated in many of his 
Conference and camp meeting sermons, and addresses at Ep- 
worth League conventions. At the General Conference in 
Omaha in 1892 he delivered one of the Sunday afternoon 
addresses, on “The Sabbath and the Masses.” The impres- 
sion his words made on the audience is thus described by 
the special correspondent of The Christian Advocate: “He 
poured forth such a tide of sacred eloquence as has seldom 
been listened to in even a General Conference mass meeting. 
Its effect was electric and elicited shouts and reverent laugh- 
ter intermingled with tears. The ten minutes allowed 
slipped past, but the bishop could not stop and the listen- 
ing thousands prayed that he would talk on... . It was a 
pentecostal occasion, and many hearts leaped for joy as all 
at last broke into song and shouted, ‘Glory! glory! hallelu- 
jah! Our God is marching on!’ The scene can never be 
appreciated by those who were not present.” 

At this General Conference Detroit was made an episco- 
pal residence and a committee of Bishop Ninde’s old friends 
from Michigan gave him a pressing invitation to make it his 
home. But it was only after long and prayerful considera- 
tion that he decided to accept. The people of Kansas 
had greatly endeared themselves to him during the eight 
years of his residence among them, and the ties were hard 
to sever. Nor was he sure his work in that region was 
quite finished. Judge Guthrie, of Topeka, sent the follow- 
ing official note to Bishop Ninde shortly before his depar- 
ture to Michigan : 

10 
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“T am requested to present to you the inclosed commu- 
nication from officials and citizens of Kansas. I am certain 
that these distinguished citizens of this State truly speak 
the sentiments of more than one and a half millions of peo- 
ple; that we are to lose the inspiration of your work and 
your personal graces is to every man and woman who has 
had the good fortune to meet you a misfortune that cannot 
be repaired. May I ask you to give to the people of this 
State and its institutions your prayers and benediction ?” 

Returning to Detroit was to Bishop Ninde like going 
home. The old familiar scenes and faces revived many 
precious memories of the past. “I should like to die here,” 
he said to his family with a sigh of contentment, and he 
had his wish. He was very happy in having near him his 
oldest son, who a year before had joined the Detroit Con- 
ference and was now preaching in one of the suburbs of the 
city. The father’s frequent letters when absent on his long 
journeys overflow with loving solicitude and counsel. In 
the autumn of 18938, soon after his son’s ordination, the 
bishop wrote : 

“ My heart is filled with thankfulness when I think of 
you as my fellow-laborer in the patience and kingdom of 
Jesus. May the Lord make this the holiest, happiest, and 
most useful year of your life. Be true to God. Be much 
given to prayer. Improve all your golden opportunities. 
Be forgetful of selfish interests and swallowed up in the will 
and work of the Lord. I feel a parental anxiety for you I 
cannot express, and earnestly long that you shall be a 
thoroughly consecrated man and minister. I offer a special 
prayer for you morning, noon, and night, besides many other 
times through the day. Let us both form strong purposes 
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for the future and with God’s help carry them out in de- 
cisive action.” 

The first day of May, 1894, Bishop Ninde set forth on 
his long journey to China, Japan, and Korea. He was ac- 
companied on this trip by his wife and two younger sons 
and by his beloved cousin, Mrs. Mary C. Nind. From San 
Francisco Bishop Ninde wrote to his children at home: “We 
feel it a great privilege to visit these foreign lands and see 
the work of Christian missions. We have a deep sense of 
our responsibility. I am exceedingly anxious that our per- 
sonal contact with the missionaries and their families and 
with the native Christians may be blessed of God to our 
mutual spiritual strengthening and to the increase of our 
religious life. We do not wish to go to them in the spirit 
of mere tourists, but in the fullness of the Gospel blessing. 
Hence we are praying that God will fill us with his perfect 
love, that we may be prepared for the work he has for us 
to do.” 

This visit to the Orient was made memorable by the war 
between China and Japan which broke out that summer. 
When Bishop Ninde first landed in Yokohama in early 
June the war cloud had begun to overcast the sky. Later 
in the season he wrote: “The exciting and absorbing theme 
with all classes is the war with China. The enthusiasm is 
wonderful. All are bent on ‘humbling China,’ and no one 
doubts the ability of Japan to do it. The Japanese are the 
most intensely and unreasonably patriotic people in the 
world. They are intoxicated with the results of their new 
civilization and have unbounded faith in their manifest 
destiny.” 

Immediately after reaching Japan Bishop Ninde set out 
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on a five-hundred-mile journey to the northern part of the 
empire, thus escaping the earthquake which visited Tokyo 
on the twentieth of June and which was said to have been 
the severest shock felt there in forty years. Our fine mission 
property in Aoyama was seriously damaged, though none of 
the buildings were thrown down; but it was not thought 
best to hold the Conference in them as had been planned, 
for fear of panic in case of another shock. A temporary 
structure, therefore, was erected near by in which Confer- 
ence met early in July. Again writing home, Bishop 
Ninde said : 

“The session was the longest in the history of the Mis- 
sion. We adjourned on the eleventh day. The ordinary 
business was dispatched with the usual speed, but a new 
plan to promote self-support in the Mission was adopted 
with gratifying unanimity and referred to a large committee 
to work out the details. And the Japanese are masters of 
details. ‘They make no note of time when they are work- 
ing upon these. Absolute perfection is the end sought. I 
sat with open-eyed wonder in the committee room as 
these Japanese brethren tackled the problem and at last 
solved it in their own elaborate way. The plan they 
adopted will probably last until the dawn of the millennium, 
and severely as it may operate in particular cases, there is 
such confidence in its machinelike fairness that no one will 
feel like complaining. The popular pastor of our principal 
church in Tokyo found his salary suddenly reduced from 
fifty yen a month to twenty-three yen, but he bravely in- 
sisted that no exception should be made in his case. I could 
but feel justly proud of these Japanese brethren for the 
spirit they exhibited.” 


is 
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Of this Conference one of the missionaries said after- 
wards: “ Who that was present will ever forget the patience 
with which Bishop Ninde endured the work during those 
July days, in a tent of straw and boards erected for the 
purpose ; how he had a kind word for everyone and gladly 
heard all, no matter how trifling a matter might be pre- 
sented ; how he declared it to be the duty of presiding 
elders to make the appointments, as they knew what ought 
to be done, and his duty to ‘fix’ them. He came to learn, 
to help, to bless; and he did all these things.” 

One of the pleasantest incidents of Bishop Ninde’s so- 
journ in the East was the delightful intercourse he was 
privileged to enjoy, on several occasions, with Bishop Gallo- 
way of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who was 
also abroad on a tour of episcopal visitation. In a letter 
from Japan to the Nashville Christian Advocate, Bishop 
Galloway wrote: “Bishop Ninde visited our Conference and 
was our honored and delightful guest for two days. Too 
broad to be a bigot and too great to be a narrow partisan, 
he finds Christly fellowship in every company of the Lord’s 
anointed. He kindly assisted me in the ordinations, wor- 
shiped with us on the Sabbath, and addressed the Conference 
with eloquence and Methodistic heartiness.” 

Bishop Ninde sailed for China in September. Notwith- 
standing the disturbed condition of the country, he was able 
to visit all of the Church work there except the Mission in 
West China; however, he said: “ After landing in China I 
never felt a quieting sense of safety from Peking on the 
north to Foochow on the south, outside the foreign settle- 
ment in Shanghai.” 

He started at once for the seat of the North China Con- 
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ference in Peking. The journey to Tientsin was made 
without serious difficulty. At that place he learned from 
the American Consul of the defeat of the Chinese by land 
and sea, “the ‘bad news’ which was greatly agitating gov- 
ernment circles and the effect of which could not be fore- 
seen.” Hurrying forward as rapidly as possible the bishop 
succeeded in reaching Peking on Saturday evening. Again 
we quote from his published letters: 

“The following day was considered Conference Sunday, 
though the Conference had not yet organized. Our Sabbath 
peace was invaded by a notice from the United States Min- 
ister summoning American residents to meet for important 
consultation. Anxious conjectures were raised by this hasty 
call. Mr. Denby stated that a large fleet of transports con- 
voyed by Japanese warships had been discovered in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li. Their aim he felt assured was to make a 
landing somewhere in that province with a view to seizing 
Peking. It seemed to him the part of prudence for all 
foreigners, especially those with families, to retire from the 
city to some safer locality. Our missionaries canvassed the 
matter freely and prayerfully among themselves and decided 
that they could not in fidelity to God and the interests of 
their work abandon the city. . . . North China Conference 
commenced its second annual session on Monday, October 1, 
1894. On the first roll call every native member answered 
to his name, a very gratifying fact in view of the long dis- 
tance many of them had traveled in reaching Peking. Some 
had even come from stations within the theater of war 
operations. The American missionaries were also present 
except in one or two cases where absence was unavoidable. 
While the proceedings of the Conference were without 
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special incident, there were no signs of excitement, or any 
undue haste to reach an early adjournment. There could 
not have been a more placid feeling if we had been in the 
midst of profound peace. Yet all the while startling rumors 
filled the air, large contingents of troops were passing 
through the city, aggravated reports of disaster were per- 
colating down to the turbulent classes, and the wisest and 
most self-contained felt that some insignificant circumstance 
might precipitate a riot at any time, the results of which 
none could predict. Yet all felt such faith in the presence 
and power of an overruling Providence as to prevent fear 
and keep their minds in perfect peace.” 

As it was impossible under the conditions then existing to 
see much ofthe work in North China outside of Peking, after 
remaining twelve days in the capital city Bishop Ninde re- 
turned to Shanghai. In Central China he found the country 
very quiet, although just beyond the walls of Nanking he 
and his party were pelted with stones by turbulent natives, 
who made no distinction in their minds between these “ for- 
eigners ” and the hated Japanese. The Foochow Conference, 
which met November 23 in the city of Foochow, was a 
deeply spiritual gathering. No matter how pressed with 
business, Bishop Ninde always found time to attend the 
devotional exercises, and though they were conducted in a 
foreign language he entered heartily into the worship. The 
reports from the districts were most encouraging. ‘There 
had been a larger increase of members during the year and 
a greater desire manifested to hear the Gospel preached 
than ever before in the history of the Mission. A few days 
after Conference a great tent meeting was held on the 
grounds of the Anglo-Chinese College. One hundred and 
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six adults and over thirty children were baptized at this. 
meeting by the bishop, who was heard to exclaim in an 
undertone as the long procession filed past him: “ Praise 
the Lord! It seems as if all China were coming!” 

Bishop Ninde spent a month in South China, visiting 
the interior stations and inspecting the work with intense 
interest. Writing to his children in America of his journey 
to Kucheng, he said: “These trips into the country are 
very pleasant. The weather is charming. Itis warm with- 
out being at all sultry. The river Min is equal to the 
Rhine, and is girt by mountainlike hills. The water is 
clear, in this respect quite different from the Yang-tse, 
which is very muddy. Our house boat was most comforta- 
ble. It had a cabin about eight feet by ten and contained 
a table and chairs, with a large berth on one side and a 
settee on the other which could be enlarged for a wide berth 
at night. Back of the cabin was a lavatory, and a state- 
room where I slept. In the rear was a kitchen, with cup- 
board, etc. Under the forward part of the boat were the- 
sleeping places of the crew, which consisted of six sailors and 
a captain. At the end of our river trip we stopped over- 
night in a village unlike any other I have seen in China. It 
was built on the steep hillside, like a Swiss hamlet. The 
houses were not constructed of mud or brick, but were 
built of wood like those in Japan; and instead of being 
a single story high, those on the steep riverside had two, 
three, four, and even five stories. We had a delightful trip. 
by chairs through the hills up to Kucheng. We passed the 
first night at a native inn in a small village. It was a rude 
building. We had our own bedding with us and also our 
food and cook, so we got on very well. We spread our 
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table on the dirt floor. The room was quite open to the 
street. The simple-minded villagers crowded into the space 
between us and the wall and also in front, to watch us eat- 
ing. They were quiet and respectful, but very curious. 
We resumed our journey at an early hour in the morning. 
The scenery along the mountain sides, overlooking the river 
as it made its way among the rocks, was marvelously beau- 
tiful. Little stone bridges—probably centuries old—with 
a single arch were frequently crossed, and there were two 
long ones built on piers and covered with a heavy roof. 
Soon after noon we saw in the distance the wall of Kucheng, 
and a little later we heard the salute of firecrackers from a 
large company of our Chinese Christians who had come to 
greet us and escort us into the city. We soon reached the 
mission buildings, which are located on a sightly hill. We 
scarcely had time to wash and change our clothes when we 
were invited into the dining room to partake of a Chinese 
feast. The members of our little party were seated at dif- 
ferent tables, each one of us beside some one who could act 
as interpreter. Our boys have learned to use chopsticks 
perfectly, and greatly pleased our Chinese friends by the 
dexterous manner in which they helped themselves to all 
the good things within reach. The Sabbath was a blessed 
day. On Monday forenoon we visited the several schools, 
and in the afternoon we started on our return journey, hold- 
ing a farewell meeting in the church and being escorted far 
out of the city by a large procession with banners and fire- 
crackers. We reached our boat in safety and slept sweetly 
as the current and wind bore us down the river.” 
Describing his visit to Hinghua, Bishop Ninde wrote: 
“We spent the night in our boat, and after breakfast in the 
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morning packed up our luggage, and getting nicely stowed 
away in our chairs, we moved forward. We stopped the 
first night at a large village where we have a small church. 
We held a meeting in the evening and talked to the Chinese 
friends who had gathered. After a comfortable rest we re- 
sumed our journey. Several miles out from Hinghua, which 
is the capital of the prefecture, we were startled by the re- 
port of large firecrackers, and looking ahead saw many 
gleaming red banners with their gilt mottoes and a large 
procession of Christians. We were soon up with them and 
alighted from our chairs, receiving and returning the native 
salute, which is given by clasping your two hands together, 
raising them toward your heart, and shaking them. Our 
friends had brought out an official chair for me to occupy. 
It was much finer and more ornamental than the plain one 
I had traveled in. The procession was re-formed. Far up 
the line were the delegations from different circuits, each 
carrying high aloft a crimson banner with the name of the 
circuit upon it. Behind them were the musicians. Then 
came our missionary party. The weird music of the band 
floated out on the air, the crackers exploded on all sides, 
the chairmen shouted for the people to make way as we 
proceeded through the gate and down the principal street 
of the city. Crowds of people lined the way as we passed, 
gazing upon us with the proverbial curiosity of the Chinese. 
Yet more orderly and good-tempered throngs I have never 
seen. Only in one instance did an urchin cry out, ‘Foreign 
devil!’ But a smart cuff on the ear by his father silenced 
him. It was to me a thrilling experience. Here was a 
Christian procession escorting the foreign superintendent 
through the public thoroughfares of a large inland town, 
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not cautiously and in secret, but ina way to attract general 
attention, through crowds of the most kindly disposed 
people, and this where a few years ago our ears would have 
been stung by volleys of the most offensive epithets. The 
next day was the holy Sabbath. The new and beautiful 
church was to be dedicated. The labors of the day began 
with a testimony meeting. Numbers were on their feet at 
once to testify. It kept two native presiding elders busy 
designating when each should speak. The great audito- 
rium and spacious galleries were packed with men, women, 
and children, the greater number being men. They were 
largely from the smaller villages but were intelligent look- 
ing and wonderfully attentive. In the afternoon we had a 
baptismal service. It was a lengthy one. I first baptized 
quite a number of babies. Then the extensive altar was 
surrounded by female candidates, and next by the men. 
Twice the altar was crowded by male candidates two rows 
deep. Some of them were quite aged. It was a scene 
never to be forgotten. I staid over in Hinghua till Wed- 
nesday, then set out on the return journey. Repeatedly 
we were met at the different towns through which we 
passed by delegations of Christians. Cymbals, gongs, 
drums, and horns gave loud expression to their joy. The 
Lord has been wonderfully good to us. We have been 
blessed in soul and body. What can we render unto him 
for all his benefits toward us!” 

As getting transportation to Korea was impossible in 
August on account of the war troubles, Bishop Ninde did 
not reach that country until January. It was a bitterly 
cold time of year to visit this little northern kingdom, 
but he did not regret the taste it gave him of the hardships 
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endured by the missionaries. The interesting feature of 
this trip aside from the church work was the audience he 
had with the king, he being the first of his colleagues per- 
mitted to stand in the presence of royalty in the Hermit 
Nation. ; 

“The king,” wrote Bishop Ninde, “not simply invited 
me to an audience, but, learning that I had gone to Chemulpo 
to take the steamer, he expressed an earnest wish that I 
would return that he might inquire ‘what progress Chris- 
tianity was making in Korea and how it might be made 
to progress further’ In the interview he expressed his 
great gratification that so many missionaries had come from 
America to Korea to aid his people in reaching a higher 
civilization, and said he hoped that many more would be 
sent over. These words, coming from the king, seemed to 
me remarkably significant when I remembered that the laws 
of Korea still make it a capital offense to preach or profess 
the Christian religion.” 

It had been Bishop Ninde’s hope when he left home to 
return by way of India, but as he had been detained longer 
in eastern Asia than he anticipated he abandoned this 
plan, and, sailing to Vancouver, reached Detroit by the end 
of March, 1895. Now that his supreme desire to visit the 
mission fields in the Orient had been gratified, Bishop Ninde 
had no wish to be sent abroad again. He seemed to have 
a growing presentiment that his life was drawing to a close, 
and occasionally remarked to friends that he believed his 
death would be sudden. He shrank from the thought of 
a long journey where it involved a separation from his fam- 
ily. “I am jealous of every moment spent away from you,” 
he again and again wrote home when absent for a few 
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weeks. In the winter of 1900, however, he made an episco- 
pal visit to South America, and greatly appreciated the 
privilege of meeting the noble missionaries and becoming 
familiar with the denominational work on that great 
continent. 

The busiest of his later years, and perhaps the hap- 
piest, were those of his official connection with the Epworth 
League. Though the frosts of life’s winter prematurely 
whitened his hair, his heart was young and fresh, and he 
kept in close and loving touch with the young life of the 
Church. The deep interest he had long felt in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with which his brother, Mr. H. 
S. Ninde, for many years had been prominently identified, 
greatly quickened his sympathy for all branches of young 
people’s work. He was much pleased, at the General Con- 
ference of 1896, to be appointed for a quadrennium the na- 
tional leader of the great army of Epworthians. “TI shall 
renew my youth,” he exclaimed, with almost boyish enthu- 
siasm, when talking the matter over in his home. He at 
once began ardently to study the work in all itsdetails. As 
invitations to speak began pouring in upon him he accepted 
them as far as it was possible. In addition to the preach- 
ing services on Sunday, wherever he went he addressed the 
Epworth League, and the Juniors if they desired it. When 
holding Conferences he gave himself no rest, but devoted 
every spare moment, day and night, to furthering the work 
of the League. Wonder was often expressed that he could 
do so much and not break down, and there is no doubt that 
he greatly overtaxed his strength. But it seemed as if he 
could refuse the young people nothing. He had taken 
them into his heart almost as if they had been his own 
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children. Their interests were his interests. Kind words 
spoken of them brought the light to his eye, and adverse 
criticism gave him a personal hurt. He believed in the Ep- 
worth League, its providential origin and ultimate destiny. 
“Young blood is warm and passionate. It responds to 
fervent appeals. It feels the glow of high enthusiasm. It 
aspires after the greatest and noblest things—hard work, 
strenuous self-denial, daring ventures, a vanquishing faith 
that 


‘Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, It shall be done !’” 


Bishop Ninde was an idealist. He saw constantly be- 
fore him the ideal Epworth League of the future. His 
burning desire was that it should become a great and ever- 
growing spiritual power. This was the burden of his 
prayers and the central theme of his spoken utterances and 
written messages. 

“ Mottoes and badges, banners and music, greeting and 
salutes are expressive and attractive; but work for God, 
yearning for souls, the unresting endeavor for personal 
purity and the spread of righteousness in the world—these 
are the elements of solid prosperity. 

“Tt thrills one’s soul to think that vast numbers of our 
Christian young people will live not only to see the incom- 
ing of the new century, but to wander far down into its 
depths. The voices that call from the mists which veil that 
mystic future are especially for them. Will they heed the 
call? Will they rise to the summit of their high privilege 
and duty? We believe they will. That faith is the day- 
star of a brighter hope for the race.” 

Bishop Ninde rejoiced to see the missionary spirit kind- 
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ling in the hearts of the young people. It was his belief 
that “unless the youth of the Church can seize upon some 
object of Christian endeavor large enough to fill their holiest 
ambitions and tax their most strenuous energies, they will 
languish in inglorious apathy or waste their glorious oppor- 
tunities in the mad chase of worldly phantoms.” 

“Tf there be a single high vocation,” he continues, “for 
the Christian young people of our day, it is the conquest of 
the unchristianized world for their divine Lord. Let us 
organize in the Epworth League the greatest missionary 
propaganda the Church of Christ has ever known.” 

He gladly responded to an invitation-to represent the 
Epworth League at the convention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions in Cleveland in 1898. 
This remarkable effort for hastening the evangelization 
of the world appealed powerfully to him, and he longed 
that every young man and woman in the Methodist Church 
might be brought into sympathetic touch with it. Mr. 
John R. Mott, the chairman of the convention, recently 
said: “One of the most notable and inspiring addresses in 
the remarkable series of messages given at the Volunteer 
convention in Cleveland was that of Bishop Ninde. I have 
had occasion to hear of it and to note its blessed and wide- 
spread influence in all parts of our field.” He added that 
in several interviews regarding the work of the Volunteer 
Movement and the Student Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation the bishop had expressed the heartiest sympathy and 
a desire to cooperate in any way in his power to further 
their interests. The great biennial conventions of the Ep- 
worth League were seasons full of inspiration to Bishop 
Ninde, though they brought heavy duties and responsibili- 
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ties. His heart responded warmly to the fervor and en- 
thusiasm of the young people and to their abounding hope- 
fulness. ‘“ We uncover our heads,” he said, “in the presence 
of that marching host—the young and the hopeful and the 
daring—who shall snatch from our failing grasp the blood- 
stained banner and bear it on to glorious victory.” 

On the occasion of his last visit to Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, where he made an address to the Epworth League, a 
young friend whom he had long known and loved wrote 
afterward: “It was the first time that I had ever seen signs 
of fatigue in his face. Those who shared the program with 
him were in each case many years his junior. He prefaced 
his more serious remarks with a happy reference to the 
apparent contrast in their ages, and then exclaimed: ‘There 
are some who occasionally attempt to convince me that I 
am no longer young! Only to-day as I passed from the 
subway to Boston Common a young man seized my arm 
and said, ‘Sir, may I assist you?’ For a moment I ques- 
tioned, ‘Is it possible I am so feeble as to attract the assist- 
ance of a stranger?’ But instantly I was relieved by the 
thought, ‘No, indeed! This dear young brother is doubtless 
a member of the Mercy and Help Department of some Ep- 
worth League, and he is simply serving the first person he 
meets.’ ” : 

The last time Bishop Ninde met the young people offi- 
cially was during the General Conference of 1900, at the 
great Epworth League mass meeting at the Auditorium in 
Chicago. As the Chautauqua salute was given with a right 
good will to the retiring president his soul throbbed with 
emotion. How he loved these young people! How it 
pleased him to think that they loved him! “The sweetest 
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of all thoughts to me,” he said to them on one occasion, “is 
that there are hearts that love me.” 

This sentiment struck the keynote of his character. 
Though quiet and rarely demonstrative, he was a man 
of deep and strong affections. He loved God and hun- 
gered for a close and intimate fellowship with him. He 
loved his family and was happiest when at his own fireside, 
surrounded by those nearest and dearest to him. “If seeing 
new places, meeting delightful people, and being entertained 
in a princely manner could satisfy me,” he once wrote, “I 
ought to be a contented man; but nothing can compensate 
for the sweet and serene joys of home.” He loved his 
friends and was ever eager to prove it by sacrificing time 
and strength in their behalf. His influence in his home it 
would be difficult to define. It wasan atmosphere which one 
breathed and in which one grew stronger and better without 
fully realizing it. He talked but little about himself, even 
of his religious views and experiences, but he lived them. 
“T long to be a better man,” was an expression often on 
his lips. The ideal he sought seemed constantly in advance 
of him. Yet where he thought a personal testimony would 
do good he was always ready to give it and to acknowledge 
with joy and thanksgiving the spiritual blessings he had 
received, “The kingdom of heaven is within me,” he was 
wont to repeat, placing his hand reverently upon his heart. 
Referring in a sermon to this thought, which was a very 
precious one to him, he said: “There is a boundless satis. 
faction in the knowledge that the kingdom of God is some- 
thing present and palpable. How comforting to believe 
that God’s reign has begun even here. We are wont to 


think of these two expressions, the kingdom of God and the 
11 
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kingdom of heaven, as meaning the same thing, and this is 
true; but do not let us understand the kingdom of heaven 
as referring alone to the heavenly state. No,no! Wemay 
inherit the kingdom of heaven here and now without wait- 
ing till death takes us to glory.” 

At one time he said to a group of ministerial friends: 
“ Holiness is the sweetest word in the Bible to me. It was 
not so once, but now I cannot get along without this expe- 
rience. My soul responds to it. O, for more of the full- 
ness of the Spirit !” 

Bishop Ninde was a man of much prayer. When 
a young minister once asked him to name several prac- 
tical rules for Christian living his first suggestion was 
this: “With your earliest waking thoughts, pray. Say 
good morning to God before you say it to anyone else. 
The day receives its tone from our initial thoughts. Put 
yourself at the start under God’s guiding hand.” If dif 
ficulties and perplexities arose in his work he at once 
turned for direction to the Source of all wisdom. It 
seemed as natural on going to his room to find him on his 
knees as seated in his study chair. Before starting on a 
journey it was his habit to gather his family around him for 
a parting prayer. If it were evening, and the younger chil- 
dren had retired, he frequently would kneel by their bed- 
side and in a tender petition commit them to the heavenly 
Father’s care. One day but a few months before his death 
his daughter, entering his study as usual without knocking, 
found him sitting with uplifted face and rapt expression ap- 
parently oblivious of her presence. Startled and awed, she 
paused on the threshold. In a moment the abstracted look 
left him, and he turned to her with his usual kind smile. 
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“Father, what were you doing just now?” she exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 

“T was thinking about God,” he replied, gently. Noth- 
ing more was said, but the daughter has never doubted that 
in that instant her father was granted a vision of the Master’s 
face, which he often told his friends he knew well. “We 
may not have a vivid imagination,” he once said; “we may 
be the most matter-of-fact people in the world; yet if we 
are Christians we shall not be without the vivid, vitalizing, 
fadeless vision of our Lord.” 

One of the most prominent traits in Bishop Ninde’s 
character was his patience. This was not a native virtue. 
He often spoke with deep regret of his natural irritability, 
which he declared only the grace of God had subdued. Yet 
even in his younger days he had his temper under such 
control that those who knew him best can scarcely recall 
hearing him utter an impatient word. And more and more, 
poise of soul became a marked feature of his life, until it 
seemed as if no circumstance, however annoying, could dis- 
turb for an instant its outward calm. His family often felt 
that his study could be appropriately called the “ chamber 
of peace.” When burdened or troubled the children in- 
stinctively sought its quiet shelter. Their father was never 
too weary and seldom too busy to stop his work for a few 
minutes of loving counsel and pleasant chat, which sent 
them away rested in mind and spirit and vaguely wonder. 
ing what influence had wrought the change. Edward 
Bickersteth’s beautiful hymn, “ Peace, perfect peace,” was 
an especial favorite with him and became increasingly the 
expression of his own heart’s experience. 

Cheerfulness was another element in his character. 
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He made it a part of his religion to be uniformly hopeful 
and happy. “A Christian never ought to have the ‘ blues,’ ” 
was his emphatic declaration. He was a stranger to feel- 
ings of envy and jealousy, and it was easy for him to esteem 
others better than himself. His eyes were always open to 
see the good in his fellow-men, and as far as possible they 
were closed to the evil. He would not speak unkindly of 
anyone. Though he often denounced sin in the sternest 
terms and was not blind to faults, for the wrongdoer he had 
only love, pity, and excuses. His life overflowed in little 
acts of kindness and courtesy to those around him. Great 
affairs never so engrossed him that he was unmindful of the 
small things. Nothing that brought happiness to another 
heart appeared unworthy of his attention. He endeavored 
continually to avoid giving offense and wounding the 
feelings of the humblest of God’s creatures. <A little 
incident is thus related by one who was an eyewitness 
of it: 

“Quite recently I was waiting in a depot in company 
with Bishop Ninde. A dear old sister was at a little dis- 
tance from us eating a lunch from a box. When the bishop 
came in the hospitable old lady came bustling forward with 
her box of lunch extended, and besought the bishop, whom 
she knew, to share it with her. He had just come from 
the hotel dining table, and the natural thing would have 
been to decline. But, instead, he thanked her kindly, helped 
himself to a sandwich and a hard-boiled egg, and, sitting 
down beside the old lady, delighted her heart by lunching 
and visiting with her in the most companionable sort of 
way. Ah! how happy the old lady looked beaming at the 
bishop over her glasses !” 
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Another friend tells the following story: “At a recent 
session of the Troy Conference the roll of the superannu- 
ated ministers was called, and they were invited to speak if 
they so desired. A few availed themselves of this unusual 
privilege, among them an aged brother since deceased. He 
closed his speech by expressing the pleasure the presidency 
of the bishop had given him, and stated that he hoped to be 
permitted to shake his hand before Conference adjourned. 
During the singing of the hymn that followed Bishop Ninde 
rose from the platform, went quietly down the aisle, sat 
down by the side of Brother S , and, putting his arm 
around him, took him by the hand and spoke words of 
kindly greeting. By the time the singing was ended he 
was back again in the president’s chair.” 

Bishop Ninde’s official duties were very congenial to him. 
He once remarked: “I feel that I am greatly favored of 
God in having work that brings me so much in contact with 
‘Christian people, people of elevated thought and high 
spiritual attainment, whose lives and words are a constant 
inspiration.” 

Dr. Potts wrote of him in the Michigan Christian 
Advocate: “ His mission as the resident bishop of Michigan 
was nobly fulfilled. His plan of unofficial labor was always 
full. He visited obscure points and gave to thousands of 
our people their first chance to see and hear a live Metho- 
dist bishop.... He loved to go where he was needed 
most. Money was proffered him to go where he could not 
from sheer physical limitations, but where he could he went 
gladly and without price.” A young minister in speaking 
of Bishop Ninde said: “He was our father. To many a 
humble man in some remote pastorate he was the connect- 
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ing link between a humdrum world of local endeavor and 
the grander movements of a great Church, which but for his 
paternal acquaintance would have seemed as far removed as 
a thing celestial.” 

His interest in city evangelization was very great. It 
was his belief “that the age is coming, and not far away, 
when men and women will be willing to look bravely and 
habitually upon the tragic side of life, and when the un- 
utterable pathos of existence will no longer be the banished 
skeleton of the closet.” At a meeting of the National City 
Evangelization Union he spoke these words: “If there are 
men I envy it is those who are concerned directly with 
the neglected or submerged classes... . I would gladly 
change places with one of them if I were twenty years 
younger. I think I could have made a fairly good city 
missionary. It was the well-to-do, if any, and not the poor, 
who had occasion to complain of my neglect as a pastor. 
I delight in this work.... I believe in federation. I 
put my hand with the hand of any other Christian, no 
matter of what denomination, who is trying to save the 
masses,” 

On another occasion he said: “ What are we to do with 
the loungers and the loafers, the vagabonds and the beg- 
gars and the tramps? We don’t want them in our parks 
and our grounds. We don’t want them in the residence 
portions of our great cities. We don’t want them in our 
respectable churches. What shall we do with them? 
Well, we have shunned them, doubted and despised them, 
and abused them, and now suppose we see what will be- 
come of it if we study them, and trust in them, and draw 
near to them, and ‘brother’ them.” 
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The workingmen had a strong hold on his sympathies. 
Writing to a ministerial friend in commendation of a series 
of sermons he had been preaching on “labor and capital,” 
the bishop declared that, having himself learned a trade, he 
had caught such glimpses of the toils and trials and priva- 
tions of the vast army of overworked and underfed men 
and women that he felt he would be condemned if he ever 
lost an opportunity to speak out boldly in their behalf, or 
failed to encourage others to do the same. The last year 
of his life he received from the secretary of the Social Prog- 
ress League in New York a communication intended for 
the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The letter he was authorized to send in reply, expressing 
the sympathy felt by the great working Methodist people 
for all workers and toilers, probably gave him as much 
pleasure as anything he ever did. 





VII—“ HEAVEN’S MORNING BREAKS” 


Our homes are never safe from the invasion of sickness, pain, and death. 
To-day our best beloved may be about us with their sweet and tender minis- 
tries, our dwelling vocal with laughter and with song, and the bow of hope 
span the whole arch of the future; to-morrow the crape may hang from the 
doorknob, the bright bow dissolve in the mist of tears, and all the daughters 
of music be brought low. 


I think there are few passages in God’s word which are more impressively 
sacred than this in our ritual for the dead: ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors.” Then how 
impressive, how almost startling the succeeding words, ‘‘ And their works do 
follow them” !—follow them to the great judgment, follow them as living after 
they are gone. A man’s life, then, does not end when he is encoffined and en- 
tombed; his works live after him. They live after him in other lives that he 
has influenced, in what he has said and what he has done. It is a matter of 
very great interest, then, how we live, if we are to have a progressive influence, 
if we are to live in this living, active world, even after we are entombed. 


W. X. NINDE. 


CHAPTER VII 
“HEAVEN’S MORNING BREAKS” 


‘*T have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.” 


Durine the last year or two of his life it was evident to 
Bishop Ninde’s family that his strength was failing. But 
they trusted it was only a temporary lapse due to overwork, 
and that a little rest would fully restore him. It is now be- 
lieved that he was not so hopeful about himself, though he 
said nothing to excite fear and was always cheerful and 
uncomplaining. The summer of 1900, as usual, was filled 
with engagements. In August, at a camp meeting in 
Michigan, he spoke to a large gathering of young people. 
It proved to be his last Epworth League address. A 
beautiful musical selection, “'The Pearly Gates,” was ren. 
dered. Bishop Ninde, in beginning to speak, said with 
tender solemnity, “I feel it will not be long before I shall 
pass through those pearly gates. Heaven seems strangely 
near to me.” ; 

In September it was his privilege to be present for a 
day or two at the session of the Detroit Conference, and to 
preside for a short time one morning at the request of Bishop 
Joyce. On this occasion, by special motion, his name was 
recorded on the Conference roll, where it had been placed as 
a member many years before. This kind mark of esteem 
touched and gratified him. While holding the Southern 
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Illinois Conference, a week or two later, he contracted a 
heavy cold which so prostrated him that he continued his 
work with difficulty. On October 3 he opened the Rock 
River Conference in Chicago. He had anticipated great 
pleasure in meeting with this body, for which, since his resi- 
dence of eight years within its borders, he had retained a 
warm affection; but in a day or two he succumbed to a 
severe attack of la grippe. He was seriously ill for a time, 
but under careful nursing he recovered sufficiently to attend 
the annual meetings of the Church boards held in New 
York and vicinity during November, though unable to be 
present at all the sessions. The Sunday in New York was 
passed with his brother. It was a day of sweet and precious 
memory. The brothers attended divine worship in a mod- 
est little church, sitting side by side in the pew for the first 
time in many years. At eventide they knelt together to 
invoke the Father’s blessing, and parted to meet no more 
on earth. 

Bishop Ninde returned home to spend a delightful 
Thanksgiving with his family and kindred in Detroit. As 
the afternoon waned, sitting where the declining sun cast 
a soft glow over his features, he became reminiscent and 
spoke of his early boyhood, and especially of his conversion, 
on which he dwelt with much feeling. That night he left 
for Atlanta. It was recalled afterward with what wistful 
tenderness he said “Good-bye,” as if he feared it might be 
for the last time. But he improved rapidly in health while 
holding his southern Conferences, and wrote home that he 
thought he felt as well as ever. At his last Conference, in 
Tallapoosa, “he invited all the brethren to the communion 
rail at the very first, and these grave and heroic preachers 
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of northern Georgia knelt weeping and praying together. 
It was an occasion never to be forgotten.” Said an aged 
superannuate: “The bishop preached a melting sermon on 
Sunday morning. I cannot remember a time in all the fifty- 
eight years of my ministry when I was so affected. The 
words seemed an echo from the hills of paradise.” 

When Bishop Ninde found he could not reach home in 
time for Christmas without sacrificing his work he decided 
unhesitatingly in favor of duty, but made careful plans to 
be with his family on New Year’s Day. 

He did not arrive in Detroit until late in the evening 
of December 31. Although very weary, he knew that a 
watch night service was in progress at Central Church, and 
he could not refrain from stopping to unite with the other 
worshipers in the solemn consecration of the hour. As he 
stood within the chancel and offered the closing prayer many 
remarked the singular air of “other-worldliness” in his 
face and manner, and more than one said, “ He will not be 
with us long.” The following day was spent quietly with 
his family and a few friends. It had been for some years 
his earnest desire and prayer, if God so willed, that he 
might see the opening of the new century. He greeted its 
dawn with joy and wrote to a young pastor whom he had 
taken into the Conference: “Through the mercy of God 
my life has been spared till this auspicious hour. ... May 
it be a time of solemn meditation, devout gratitude, re- 
newed consecration, with sweeping and glorious revival 
power and ingathering !” 

Bishop Ninde’s prayer at family worship on the morn- 
ing of January 2 will never be forgotten. He seemed to 
be talking face to face with the Saviour, whose presence 
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filled the room. In the prayer he said, “It may be some 
of us are nearer our heavenly home than we think.” Yet 
apparently he had no thought that his own end was so near. 
That day was filled, as his other days had been, with deeds 
of love and mercy. One is reminded of the beautiful lines 
by Susan Coolidge : 
“Tf I were told that I must die to-morrow. .. . 
What should I do ? 
I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on, 
Doing my work ; nor change nor to seek to alter 
Aught that is done ; 


But rise and move and love and smile and pray, 
For one more day.” 


After an early lunch he attended the funeral of a friend 
in the Congregational church, making while there a prayer 
that deeply touched all hearts. At the close of the service 
he went to a distant part of the city to call upon an aged 
invalid. He returned home somewhat chilled, but retired 
at once to his study and resumed his writing. That busy 
pen—how seldom was it idle! Soon he complained of feel- 
ing slightly indisposed, but demurred when it was suggested 
that a physician be called. The doctor made light of his 
ailment, and between eight and nine in the evening Bishop 
Ninde requested the family to leave him, assuring them that 
he could rest better when alone. He sank into a profound 
slumber, and sometime during the hush of that calm winter 
night, though just when will never be known, “God’s fin- 
ger touched him,” and his spirit went forth to “see the 
King in his beauty.” He was found early in the morning 
without a trace of pain upon his face, lying in the attitude 
he assumed in natural sleep. He passed away as he would 
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have wished to go, quietly and suddenly, straight from his 
work. Letters written but afew hours before lay unmailed 
on his study desk. Beside them was the unfinished outline 
of asermon that he had expected to preach the following 
Sunday. Always thoughtful of others, he would have 
dreaded a long sickness because of the care it might bring 
to those he loved. His soul, keenly sensitive to pain, would 
have echoed the poet’s cry: 
“May there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark.” 

He was prepared for the great change. Death had long 
since lost its terrors for him. Earth held many cherished 
interests, but heaven had grown infinitely attractive, for, said — 
he: “My eye has caught the bloom of that enchanted isle 
that Chalmers speaks of. I have had Pisgah views of the 
promised inheritance, and now, like the old Scotch woman, 
‘T’m wearin’ awa’ to the Land o’ the Leal.’” 

The intelligence of Bishop Ninde’s death spread sorrow 
throughout the city and shocked his friends. Scarcely could 
they believe it true. Only yesterday he had been among 
them well and cheerful; to-day the busy feet were still, and 
hands that never had tired of loving ministries lay folded 
on his breast. All that love and sympathy could suggest 
was done to comfort the stricken household. Among those 
who hastened to the house of mourning were former servants 
in the family, and who exclaimed between their sobs, “He 
was always so good to us!” From many a parsonage the 
message was flashed over the wires: “ Your sorrow is ours. 
We feel as though we had lost a father.” 

The funeral was set for the following Monday, January 
7, at two o’clock in the afternoon. The day dawned calm 
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and fair. From early morning until noon the trains coming 
into the city brought ministers from all parts of the State 
and from Canada. Many who were in the midst of revival 
services wrote: “We long to be present, but seem to hear 
Bishop Ninde saying to us, ‘Do not neglect your duty.’” — 

At half past nine o’clock a brief service was held at the 
family residence, where the Rev. Francis A. Blades offered 
a prayer “thrillingly sweet and tender.” The revered and 
beloved form was then taken to Central Church, where it 
lay in state until noon. The honorary pallbearers were 
the older ministers of the city, many of whom had been 
Bishop Ninde’s friends and companions in former years. 
Those who bore the casket were young men, his “beloved 
sons in the Gospel.” Loving hands arranged the decora- 
tions of altar and chancel and draped the family pew. 
Covering the casket and platform were numerous and beau- 
tiful floral tokens sent by churches, Epworth Leagues, and 
personal friends. Under the shadow of the pulpit where 
so often, as pastor and bishop, this servant of God had pro- 
claimed the message of salvation to the people he lay for a 
little while, that those who had known him in life might 
look once more upon his ever-peaceful face. In the long 
procession that passed by were people of various ages and 
social stations, of different churches and of no church, yet 
at no time was there the least sign of idle curiosity, but 
singular “reverence and affection for one who had loved 
them with rare catholicity of spirit.” “A hush seemed to 
have fallen over the city. On the streets, in the stores, 
around the courts, everywhere the sentiment was given 
voice, ‘He was a good man,’ and this was the least expres- 
sion.” Long before the hour of the funeral the great 
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church was crowded; many were standing, and a multitude 
could not obtain entrance. Among those present was a 
large representation of clergymen of all denominations and 
officials of the city and State. At the close of the im- 
pressive services the precious dust was placed temporarily 
in a vault, and the following summer, amid singing birds and 
sweet June flowers, it was laid away in the new and beauti- 
ful Woodlawn Cemetery, there to rest “until the day break 
and the shadows flee away.” 
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VITI—FUNERAL ADDRESSES 


ORDER OF FUNERAL SERVICE 


Service in charge of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Shier, Presiding Elder of the Detroit 
District. 


Music in charge of Professor Stewart and Professor Shook. 


Reading of Ritual, -— - - - — The Rev. GzorcE Exxiort, D.D. 
Music, Chant, Psalm xc, ~ - - - = - ~ Quartet. 
Scripture Lesson from Revelation, chapters xxi and xxii, 
The Rev. JosEPH F. Berry, D.D. 
Prayer, — - - - - ~ —The Rev. James H. Ports, D.D. 
Scripture Lesson from 1 Corinthians, chapter xv, 
The Rev. Lewis R. Fiskz, D.D. 


Hymn, ‘‘Asleep in Jesus,” — - - - - ~ Quartet. 
Address, — - - - - - The Rev. Wim114M H. Sumer, D.D. 
Address, Eta fe - — Bishop Epwarp G. AnpREws, D.D., LL.D. 
Music, ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” - - ~ - - Guasitk 
Address, - = = - - Bishop Isaac W. Joycz, D.D., LL.D. 
Address, - - - - - _ Bishop Jonn M. WaLvEn, D.D., LL.D. 
Music, ‘‘Sleep Thy Last Sleep,” —- - = - - - Quartet. 
Address, - - -~- ‘- -—  - The Rey. NregEm1aH Boynton, D.D. 
Address, - - - - - ~ - Mr. Horace HitcHcock. 


Hymn, ‘‘ Abide with Me,” — - - - - - — Quartet. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FUNERAL ADDRESSES 


Prayer spy Dr. Ports. 


Atmicuty Gop, Father of mén and Lover of souls, we 
ery unto thee. Thou knowest that we are in sorrow. Real 
sadness rests upon our spirits, for thou hast taken away one 
whom we truly loved and fully trusted. A great leader, a 
wise counselor, a precious friend, a dear relative, has been 
called from us. We turn to thee, for thou alone canst com- 
fort us. We look up now for the descent of thy blessing 
upon our weeping hearts. Nothing earthly can suffice. 
‘We must have a downpouring of inspiration, a blessing 
from that realm to which our dear brother has gone. O, 
may this effusion, this heavenly baptism, come now upon 
us all! .. . Thou Father of our spirits, wilt thou comfort 
these mourning ones? Bless this dear wife, so deeply be- 
reaved. Be near to her in this her hour of sadness and lone- 
liness. Bless the children—those who are here and those 
who are afar. Thou art everywhere present. No human 
spirit can be away from thy presence. Be with these lov- 
ing and sorrowing children in their loneliness and grief in 
this sad hour. May they realize, as never before, that thou 
art God over all! Bless the dear relatives—those who are 
here and those who are absent. May divine consolation 
be given them! How little we can do for each other! 
Thou alone canst console. We leave these sorrowing spir- 
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its in thy beloved hands. But we pray that new inspiration 
may be given them. 


‘‘We hold it true, whate’er befall, 
And feel it when we sorrow most; 

’T were better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


It were better that we should know what we know of 
the life of our departed brother and friend than that he 
should not have lived. Personally he is absent from us, 
but he leaves with us still a living love. His influence will 
abide. We thank thee that thou didst give him to the 
Church, to the world, and to us, who so fondly loved him. 

We thank thee for that beautiful character, that brave 
and pure life, that sworn adherence to all that is noble, 
pure, and good. We are better because he lived. We 
have a brighter hope, a richer courage, and a stronger de- 
termination because of the influence of his life and work. 
O, may we follow his example, even as he followed Christ ! 
He was touched with our infirmities, and by grace he tri- 
umphed. Give us grace that we may triumph over every 
ill, wax valiant in thy fight, and make us ready when the 
summons shall come to us for the great future to which 
we are hastening. Possibly in such an hour as we think 
‘not the Son of man may come. Gird and equip us with 
the power and beauty of Christian holiness that we may be 
ready for that call. Bless us in these moments of waiting 
in quiet, sad, but holy meditation. O Father, may new 
resolutions and stronger faith and brighter hope cheer all 
our hearts, that we may leave this place better prepared to 
meet the obligations and bear the responsibilities of life 
than ever before! We leave all in thy hands. We are 
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passing away from earth. Our brother has passed away 
beyond the veil; we must follow him. LErelong the mes- 
sage will come. Father of all mercies, look upon us, and 
prepare us for that solemn change. And in some degree 
may it be the privilege and lot of each of us to leave a hal- 
lowed influence behind—fond proofs of how we lived 
and labored! Thus may the interests of thy kingdom be 
advanced from degree to degree, until the grace of God 
shall conquer, and his glory fill the whole earth! We ask 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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ApprEss BY Dr. Sumer. 
(In behalf of Michigan Methodism.) 


On August 29, 1870, the transfer of W. X. Ninde from 
the Cincinnati Conference was announced. It so happened 
that I was present as a member of the Detroit Conference 
and with the entire body rose to greet our brother. For 
that reason, perhaps, I have been requested to speak a few 
words of him as we all knew him and as I knew him. 
From that day until the day of his death we called him 
ours; and though the Church called him to a wider sphere, 
we rejoiced in his labors, and followed him with our 
prayers, our sympathies, and our faith. Very soon after his 
transfer we became intimately acquainted, and for many 
years he permitted me to be his personal friend. O my 
_ brethren, you know what it is to be the friend of such a 
man, and to have him for your friend; to open your heart 
to him; to tell him the least thought, the great sorrow, and 
to have him respond as he could; and then to have such 
confidence from him in return as to know his needs and his 
purposes and his difficulties. 

Of our brother we can say that he was a Christian man. 
He believed the essential doctrines of Christianity, and the 
interpretation of them that we as a Church give... 
But his was more than a mere profession of faith and 
experience; he proved to the world that he was a Christian 
by living the truth. For if ever there was a man who 
walked the streets of Detroit or any other city and 
illustrated in his life the full fruition of character, it was 
our brother ; you know it and I know it to-day. .. . 
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Doubts were practically unknown to him, and with all 
the fervor and strength of his pure, strong mind he declared 
without fear or favor of man the whole counsel of God. 
There were times and occasions when he rose so much 
superior to what was supposed to be his ordinary preaching 
that men were astonished at his power. Such an occasion 
occurred at the General Conference at Omaha, when men 
returning from that afternoon service said he seemed almost 
transfigured. One could hardly believe that this man, who 
so completely swayed the great congregation, was the mild- 
mannered and gentle bishop whom we loved and knew so 
well. 

But he was not simply a Methodist; he had a wider 
view of Christianity than this. He was in perfect accord 
with every man who was working for the Lord Jesus Christ 
and for the salvation of men. He preached just as readily, 
if the opportunity opened, in the pulpit of any other 
denomination as in one of his own; and none would realize 
from his presence or his words that he might not be the 
pastor of the people to whom he was preaching. He was a 
man of profound sympathy, and yet how simple! He could 
speak with the most cultured as their equal, while the 
lowliest, the poorest, the wretched found in him a friend 
and brother, and were not repelled... . 

He believed not only in the Anglo-Saxon race, but he 
believed in all men. As a bishop he had visited India, 
China, Korea, Japan, Mexico, Europe, and South America. 
We have talked together about these strange lands, with 
which I was altogether unacquainted. It was pleasant to 
observe that he always turned from the land to the people; 
for to him the Japanese, the Korean, the Chinaman, the 
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Hindu was as truly a man as the brightest intellect of his 
own race... . 

As a public man and a bishop it might have been feared 
that his gentleness would interfere with his work; that he 
would be too easily swayed by his sympathies. Well, my 
friends, he did love us, and he would do all that he could 
for us; but when the time came that the adjustments must 
be made, and he was responsible for them, the cause of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the salvation of men always were 
first. And although it might be with tearfulness on his 
part and profound sympathy and prayer, and though he 
might wait long before the final decision if anybody or 
any interest was to be adversely affected, yet we were 
placed at last where, as a result of his careful consideration 
and sound judgment, he thought God wanted us. This 
was our bishop. . . . 

Will you pardon a reminiscence or two? When return- 
ing from Chicago some years ago, at the time the great 
sorrow of my life was upon me, we sat in the car together, 
and I poured out to him the bitterness of my soul. He took 
both of my hands in his, and with his eyes filled with tears 
he spoke those words of brotherly sympathy and comfort 
that most help aman. Just before his departure for China 
I said to him, “Bishop, I shall pray for you every day until 
you return to us.” He answered, “Your prayers will be 
met by mine.” Again, when about a year ago he started 
for South America, I said, “Bishop, not only my prayers 
but those of very many of your brethren will follow you 
every day; all down the coast of South America, and across 
to Europe, and back to your home.” He looked into my 
eyes and said, “You may not have known it, my brother, 
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but I have prayed for you every day for years.” And not 
for me alone did he pray; but as certainly for these my 
brethren, and for the world-wide interests of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—such a broad, deep, and loving nature was 
his. 

This man from all his journeyings comes home to us. 
He sees the dawning of the new century. He kneels at 
this altar as the old passes and the new is born. He spends 
a few hours looking into the future, and seeming to say to 
the hosts of God’s elect marshaled under his leadership, and 
to these brethren of the bishopric, “In the name of the 
Master, go forward and fear not!” And then in the bosom 
of his family is he stricken. Sometime in the night the 
very angel of God who smote Peter in prison appeared and 
touched him and said, “Child of God, your work is done; 
follow me.” And the clay casket was left, and out of it 
rising without ever seeing death, as surely as Enoch did, he 
awakened from his pleasant slumber in the very presence of 
Jehovah, while the glory of God met his astonished gaze. 
O brother, pastor, bishop, friend! from the low portal of 
earth where we stand we greet thee to-day, and we give 
thee joy in the nearer presence. 
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AppreEss BY BisHop ANDREWS. 


When, in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, St. 
Paul, in the midst of great suffering and sorrow, consoles 
himself by the prospect of the “eternal and exceeding 
weight of glory,” of the “house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” and of the hour when mortality 
shall be swallowed up of life, he adds the significant words, 
“Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is 
God.” 

A divine Artist had taken the massive and rugged 
materials of Paul’s nature, and was molding them to forms 
of beauty and holiness for the supreme service above. And 
that course of preparation had been long continued, various, 
and often very severe. The work began in his ancestral 
home by the training given in a pious Jewish family. The 
years spent in the Greco-Roman city of Tarsus prepared 
him for broader views of human life and divine providence 
than might otherwise have come to him. His study at the 
feet of Gamaliel, chief rabbi of the law, his long-continued 
and most assiduous cultivation of his own religion, yielded 
him great keenness of moral sense and resoluteness of godly 
will, though he still lacked the divine love that vivifies all 
true religion. Then came the journey to Damascus, the 


‘revelation of Jesus Christ, the conversion, the solitudes of 


Arabia; then the disputes with Jewish zealots, the fierce 
conflict, his suffering from his own people, and his flight 
into Asia Minor. Then followed his entrance upon his 
great missionary career, in which toil, self-denial, hardship, 
infirmities, persecutions, and defeat were intermingled with 
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new visions of God in Christ, the delights of Christian 
fellowship and victories for the kingdom, so that at length 
he comes, in the writing of this epistle, to speak, almost 
in the same paragraph, of great achievements, great attain- 
ments through grace, and great sufferings. Sharp were the 
purifying fires: “Five times received I forty stripes save 
one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice 
I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
deep; in journeyings often, in perils, in weariness and pain- 
fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness.” 

These things had all been part of the divine operation 
by which he was to be prepared for the life hereafter. Nor 
was the work finished when thus he wrote. There yet 
awaited him his arrest in Jerusalem, the imprisonment for 
two years, the new shipwreck, the imprisonment at Rome, 
and continued labors in the Gospel, until at length he was 
able to say from the depths, from his Roman dungeon: “I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, shall give me at that day: and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appearing.” The work 
of the divine Artist was complete. 

He whom we lament to-day would not willingly have 
joined his name with the great apostle in the recital of 
such marked experiences or of such great achievements. 
But he would have as confidently used the words with 
which I began this statement, “Now he that hath wrought 
us for the selfsame thing is God.” 
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Throughout sixty-eight years that divine operation has 
gone on. It began with the beginning of his life; for it 
pleased God to give him the unmeasured advantages that 
come from birth in a Christian family and descent from a line 
of Christian ancestry. It was my pleasure as a youth to know 
his father. He was a young man in the ministry of the Black 
River Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
now known, with some variation of boundary, as the North- 
ern New York Conference. Brilliant beyond most of his 
brethren, an eloquent preacher, of beautiful and strong 
character, there was no young man of his age to whom the 
Church in that region looked with such anticipation as to 
William Ward Ninde. At thirty-five years of age, when 
as yet this lad was but twelve years old, his father passed 
away. Then began the uncertainties and the struggles that 
fashioned in part the earlier life of our beloved brother. 

When seventeen years of age there came the decision of 
the great question on which his character and his lifework 
depended—would he or would he not accept the God of 
his fathers as his God and his Redeemer? It was the 
question of questions. It seems that there had come to 
him, even before his conversion, the strong impression that 
he must, if a Christian, preach the Gospel. That antici- 
pation of duty long made him shrink from obedience to the 
divine call. Happily it pleased God by the power of his 
Holy Spirit to lead him to surrender himself absolutely to 
the divine guidance, and to enter upon the Christian life 
which from that hour until his life closed continually 
advanced to nobler attainments. When I see before me 
here some young man or some young woman upon whom 
questions of serious and, it may be, unwelcome duty so 
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press that they have thus far prevented that supreme 
choice by which a human life should be directed, I entreat 
them to note how happy it was for this one whom we 
mourn to-day that in that morning of life he surrendered 
himself to the authority and to the love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. How transforming was that one act! how operative 
upon all his subsequent years! how decisive of character, 
work, and influence! So it may be with some who hear my 
voice this afternoon, if they, too, will but listen to Him who 
speaks from on high. 

Thus converted, he began preparation for the ministry. 
I have in my home a dearly loved one, some years his 
senior, who attended with him the academy at Lowville, 
New York, and who remembers what a sweet, winsome, 
studious youth he was while preparing for college. Shortly 
afterward he entered Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Connecticut, the oldest of our Methodist colleges, and was 
graduated in 1855. Returning at once to Central New 
York, he offered himself to the ministry, was accepted, and 
for five or six years, in various leading places of the North- 
ern New York Conference, he was an acceptable, beloved, 
and useful pastor. In one of these charges he found her 
who has been the dear companion of his life, the joy of his 
heart, and the helper of all his ministry. In 1861 he was 
taken by the authorities of the Church to the Cincinnati 
Conference, and for nine years, excepting a brief period 
passed in foreign travel, he served in several leading 
churches of Cincinnati. In 1870 he became the pastor of 
the church in which we are met for his funeral obsequies. 
After three years he was called to the chair of Practical 
Theology in the Garrett Biblical Institute, at. Evanston, 
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Illinois. Again this church secured, as soon as the law 
permitted, his pastoral services. When the allotted term 
had been passed he returned to Evanston as the president 
of the Institute, and for five years successfully filled that 
office. 

By this time the Church at large had come to know 
his character and abilities. He had occasion in the prose- 
cution of his ministry, and particularly in the conduct of 
his work as an educator, to visit Conferences and to see our 
great cities. Men who saw him took note of both his high 
Christian ideals and attainments and also of his power as a 
public speaker and as an administrator. When, therefore, 
the General Conference of 1884 met in the city of Phila- 
delphia and proceeded to the election of bishops, the first 
elected was William Xavier Ninde. 

_ May I speak of his relations to his office, and of the 
qualities he exhibited in it? 

Of his relations to it I desire to say two things: First, 
that this office was never sought by him, but it sought him. 
I suppose that if we could summon before us all the 
associates of these years in which his name was mentioned 
as a suitable person for. the episcopal office; if we could 
summon before us all those with whom he communicated 
orally or in writing, men who knew his inner life and his 
outward work, I doubt if from all that company one would 
or could affirm that one single word, one single act, or any 
part of the demeanor of William Xavier Ninde indicated 
that he desired the suffrages of his brethren for this high 
office. His sense of Christian honor was so high, his conse- 
cration to the will of the Master was so genuine and all- 
controlling, that he could not for one moment in any way 
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suggest to any individual that it would be agreeable to him 
to receive his aid toward such an election. And his keen 
sense of responsibility to the final Judge, the responsibility 
even of those lowliest in Christian position, made him 
shrink from assuming burdens which were not imposed by 
his Lord. ‘Thus he went into the episcopal office altogether 
without solicitation or endeavor of his own. The Church 
called; he simply obeyed. 

The other thing I desire to say about him in relation to 
the episcopal office is this: That having been brought by his 
brethren to this high position, he never thereafter, as I be- 
lieve, gave one single indication that he felt himself exalted 
by the new position. His humility was continuous and 
profound. He was still the brother of his brethren ; still 
the lowliest of the disciples of Christ. There was neither 
lordliness of manner nor imperious statement. He did not 
love to exercise authority. All was done in simplicity, in 
humility, and in love. So much for his relations to the 
office. 

May I speak for a little while touching the qualities 
which he exhibited in the office ? 

I mention first the supreme sincerity and absolute right- 
eousness with which he undertook to execute the great 
trust committed to him, and with which he continued to 
execute it even to the end. He had come to the office by 
a divine providence; under God’s all-searching eye would he 
do therefore the work appointed unto him. He had no 
friends whom he wished to reward; he had no enemies 
whom he desired to punish. Prepossessions and prejudices 
both were laid aside. When he came to an Annual Con- 


ference it was with openness of soul to know if possible all 
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the truth in the case concerning every church and every 
minister, and then to do the work assigned to him as the 
president of the Conference with supreme and exclusive 
regard to the interest of all the Church and of all men. I 
think I know of no man with whom I have been acquainted 
in this high office who seems to me to have more sincerely 
undertaken to follow the law of conscience—the indication 
of the divine will. 

I notice second the unusual and most remarkable calm- 
ness of spirit which characterized him. He was imper- 
turbable and passionless, whatever fiery debates might rage 
around him, whatever human aims and passions might be 
displayed before him. There was a calm, judicial hearing 
of all arguments and appeals. Some of us who knew him 
well were often greatly interested to see how he listened to. 
utterances which we knew he did not approve and even 
thought to be radically wrong. Such was the quiet poise 
of his mind, such, I may say, the trained impassivity of 
his countenance, that no hint would be given of his judg- 
ment in the case. He listened attentively, courteously, and 
in perfect calmness of soul as well as of manner to all dis- 
course requiring his attention. His faithin God and his 
temperament both aided this remarkable tranquillity of 
mind and manner. 

It followed, in part, from these qualities—the sincerity of" 
his aim, and the poise of his soul, that he was also a man of 
admirable judgment. They made opportunity for his nat- 
ural breadth of view and keenness of insight. His conclu- 
sions touching the practical questions which were continu- 
ally submitted for his determination were likely to be right. 
No one would wish to affirm that he was exempt from in- 
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firmities of intellect, or that he was infallible. But I know 
no bishop of the Church who, discharging his duties with 
perfect integrity and with perfect quietude of soul, and 
doubtless with continuous prayer for divine aid, has been 
likely to reach a conclusion at once more just and more 
acceptable to all parties interested. He had great ques- 
tions to decide. He was superintendent of all the churches. 
He was an interpreter of the law of the Church in the Annual 
Conferences. He was the president of the General Confer- 
ence, and there in the midst of heated debates was often- 
times called upon to make prompt decisions. In the 
Annual Conferences he made appointments. He took an- 
nually an active part in the labor attending the disposition 
of the fifteen thousand pastors throughout the Church. 
So well did he perform this varied work that I cannot re- 
call any case where his decision or actions were questioned 
in the judicial committee of the General Conference. And 
I cannot recall instances where his decisions in the Annual 
Conferences created any considerable dissatisfaction. 

Thus it seems to me it pleased God to honor this true 
and this quiet man with such clearness of intellectual and 
spiritual vision as made him an admirable servant of the 
Church in the high place to which he had been called. 

This statement regarding his qualities as a bishop will 
not be complete unless I refer to that one which has been 
so amply and ably set forth in the remarks that have pre- 
ceded this address. A continuous and all-embracing love 
animated him. He had by nature great graciousness of 
disposition. He had by nature and his early training ha- 
bitual courtesy. He could not have been rude, I take it, 
even if he had not been a Christian. But upon these natu- 
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ral qualities had supervened that divine visitation by which 
his heart was brought in sympathy with his divine Lord, 
and filled with the love which brought the Saviour of men 
from the skies. Thus endowed and endued, this man went 
among his brethren and friends the very embodiment of 
Christian charity. We called him, as you all know, and it 
has been recently published among you, the “St. John of 
the Episcopal Board.” God gave him in return the love of 
his brethren and the admiration of a wide circle without 
the Church. His life was a continual gift of himself, his 
mind, his strength, his time, his sympathies, to the aid of his 
fellow-men. 

Nor was suffering wanting in that divine process by 
which he was trained for both earth and heaven. Through 
many of his later years he wrought in feebleness, in inter- 
mittent sickness, and in pain. But a patient acquiescence 
in the divine will was the beautiful habit of his soul. And 
thus went on the years of grace, of service, and of submis- 
sion—the years of his preparation for this hour. He lived, he © 
suffered, he loved, he wrought, and through all God was 
working in him to the great and final transformation. It 
came suddenly, perhaps painlessly, when the divine Artist 
saw that the work was complete. There is a prayer in some 
of the litanies against sudden death. I do not know but what 
it is the reminiscence of that old belief, that time should 
be given for some priestly voice to shrive the departing 
soul, or at least that Christian prayer should accompany it 
as it goes forth to the invisible realm. Our brother needed 
no such priestly shriving, no such special prayers. His 
lifetime had been the preparation for the exceeding glory 
and for the home not made with hands. Days of truthful 
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searching of God’s word, days of faithful obedience, days of 
prayer ; all the exposure and suffering, all the infirmities of 
body, all the trials, all the successes, all the defeats, all the 
humiliation, were part of the great scheme by which this 
loving and loyal soul was prepared for the final and beatific 
_ transformation. And it came in the appointed time. 
Through sixty-eight years the plant and bud had been 
slowly maturing the elements of a divine efflorescence. 
At midnight the flower unfolded in matchless beauty, not 
for a few hours to delight the human senses, but to adorn 
forever the eternal gardens of our God. 
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ApprEss BY BisHor JOYCE. 


We are in the presence of a great sorrow—a sorrow 
that has invaded the happiness and the sacredness of 
home, and that has brought to these hearts the. pain and 
the anguish of an unutterable bereavement. It is a sorrow 
that has entered the hearts of the colleagues of our de- 
parted brother—the bishops of the Church. He was near 
to us; with the heart of a brother we loved him; we shall 
miss him in our councils, and we shall be lonely without 
him. This is a sorrow that will be felt in every Annual 
Conference in our land, and in every Conference and 
Mission of Methodism the world over. It is a sorrow 
that will affect the young people of the Church through- 
out Methodism. 

From the month of May, 1896, to the close of the same 
month in the year 1900, a period of four years, Bishop 
Ninde was the president of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and when the sad news of 
his death went flying over the wires, reaching in due course 
of time the many thousands of homes, more than one mil- 
lion of the young men and women of the Church were 
touched in heart, and tears testify to the sincerity of their 
grief and to the depth of their sorrow. I know, and there- 
fore can testify, that during the four years of his adminis- 
tration of the interests of the League he was dearly loved 
by all of our young people; and there is this day no sorrow 
more sincere, outside of his own dear family, over the death 
, of Bishop Ninde than is the sorrow of the young people 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They loved him as 
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their consecrated and wise leader in the great work of the 
League. 

And still beyond all these this wave of sorrow will 
sweep. In lands beyond the seas—in Europe and in South 
America and in far-off eastern and southern Asia, where 
Bishop Ninde has traveled and labored as a bishop of the 
Church—will there be among the missionaries and the native 
Christians the profoundest sorrow when the news of his 
death shall reach them. And yet beyond even these, in 
every Christian denomination throughout the land in which 
our brother was known, will there be mourning with us 
over our loss. 

And now, in the midst of this grief and of these depress- 
ing experiences comes the old but ever new question, Why, 
why, has our brother been taken from us? Why has this 
great sorrow come to this home, and to the Church? The 
question belongs wholly to this world, here and now. It 
has no reference whatever to that other world on the other 
side of this casket and the grave. There is not a Christian 
anywhere who this day has any questions to ask, that imply 
doubts, concerning the things on the other side of the veil, 
the glorious realities that are just a little beyond our vision. 
But still why should our brother be taken from us, be 
taken out of this world, where he was needed so much, 
seemingly in the midst of his official and personal useful- 
ness, not yet having reached the threescore years and ten ? 

A few days ago I met him in the railroad depot in 
Chattanooga. I said, “ Bishop, I am happy to see you, and 
am pleased to see you looking so well.” He answered, 
“So far as I know, I am in perfect health.” We can but 
raise the question, then, Why must he die ? 
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We would have kept him here—we loved him so well; 
we believed in him so thoroughly ; we trusted him so com- 
pletely. Our hearts cry out, Let him stay with us a little 
longer! Why did he not longer remain here? We get no 
answer. All we know is that he has gone out of this earthly 
life and has entered into the heavenly; and over in that 
blessed world we shall come to know the why of this great 
sorrow and bereavement. 

We know that the life just closed here was great in 
character, great in goodness, and great in usefulness. He 
did his work well. The Lord successfully wrought his will 
in him and by him. In all of his work there was a beauti- 
ful harmony and a charming continuity of purpose. With 
the apostle he seemed to say, “This one thing Ido.” His 
face was set resolutely and steadily toward duty and the 
future, and with gladness of heart he pressed resolutely 
forward. 

This ever pressing forward in performing the duties as- 
signed him and in meeting the obligations that were upon 
him was an everyday revelation of his belief that human 
life is not only a mission, but that it is a journey as 
well. A journey means a going somewhere. There may 
be doubts in the minds of some men about that great future 
toward which we hasten. These doubts never characterize 
well-informed, thoroughly grounded, and profoundly expe- 
rienced Christian men. The man who has the best expe- 
rience that God can give him of the divine life and its joys, 
and who thereby has knowledge of the apostle Peter's 
statement, ‘‘Whereby are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises; that by these ye might be partak- 
ers of the divine nature ”—such a man has no doubts as to 
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where this journey leads. Nor has he any doubts as to the 
character of the world in which he will find himself, nor as 
to the nature and life of the uncounted millions of beings 
into whose society he will be introduced. In the strength 
of such a faith as this, and under the inspiration of such 
convictions as these, Bishop Ninde lived and toiled and 
died, and has therefore entered upon the life everlasting. 
I have often wished that the departed ones could speak to 
us from that wonderful heaven and tell us something of 
what they have seen and experienced since the first moment 
they entered those realms of life and joy. The Holy Scrip- 
tures reveal many things. The book of Revelation, from 
which some of the lessons have been read to-day, tells us 
that world is superbly beautiful and inviting, and that the 
number of people there is so great that they cannot be 
numbered or counted. . . . Surely it is a happy throng of 
saved ones, and the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for them, that he might redeem them from their 
sins by his own blood, is among them, and he will remain 
among them throughout all ages. 

Bishop Ninde is with that great company to-day; he isa 
part of it. He has met his sainted father and mother and 
others of his own family. He has met the goodly company 
of the bishops who have gone on in advance of him to that 
glorious country. He has met many of those who, in his 
long and useful ministry here on earth, he led to Christ 
as their Saviour... . 

But it will be only a little while—perchance a few years 
—until we will be with him where sorrows never come, 
where shadows never fall, where separations never occur. 
Instead of these things we shall have life and light and 
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fadeless glory, and in the presence of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit we shall have the fellowship and 
associations of our loved ones, and also of all God’s redeemed 
hosts of every age and language and clime. All this will 
be yours and ours, world without end. Amen. 
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ADDREss BY BisHop WALDEN. 


... Many thoughts have been passing through my 
mind as I have gone back over the years of my intimate 
association with our beloved brother. Our acquaintance, 
our friendship, covered forty years. Brother Ninde, as we 
called him in those earlier days, was transferred to Cincin- 
nati in the spring of 1861; I had been appointed there the 
previous fall. We were both young men in the ministry, 
and, being young, we were naturally drawn toward each 
other. From that time on our relations have been intimate 
and pleasant. 

During the ten years he was in Cincinnati we were fel- 
low-laborers, and not only in the work of the Church, but in 
many other ways. We were members of the Evangelical 
Alliance of the ministers of that city, and this was in entire 
harmony with his catholic spirit... . 

During the first three years of our acquaintance we were 
co-pastors—that is, we were pastors in adjoining fields of 
labor. For a time our relations changed so far as our ap- 
pointments were concerned, but not our brotherly relations 
to each other; as his presiding elder I was perhaps brought 
a little closer to him, and had an opportunity to study his 
work that I would not otherwise have had. In his wider 
field as president of Garrett Biblical Institute it was my 
privilege to meet him time and again at the Conferences. 
It was very pleasant to be entertained in his home, which 
often occurred. We sat side by side at the Ecumenical 
Conference in London, in 1881, and together enjoyed 
the privileges and duties of that first great world-gathering 
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of Methodists. We were elected to the episcopacy on the 
same ballot, he receiving, as he was entitled to receive, the 
larger number of votes. During the sixteen years in which 
we have served as colleagues in this office our associations 
have been of the most intimate and pleasant character. 

I knew him, therefore, as a friend; I knew him as a 
pastor ; I knew him in some measure as a preacher of the 
Gospel, for it was my privilege long ago in the early years 
of his ministry in Cincinnati, as it has been in later life, to 
hear that clear, beautiful, forcible interpretation of God’s 
word that characterized his sermons. I knew something of 
him asan educator. I remember the impression made upon 
my mind in the early years of our acquaintance by his 
studious habits; by the fact that he seemed to be intent to 
be conversant with the current literature of the Church and 
of the world; that he was the diligent and careful reader 
of the great Quarterlies and other leading journals. .. . 
When he was called to the chair in Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, and demonstrated there his thorough qualifications for 
that important work, I could trace the connection between 
those earlier years of faithful, careful study and the wider 
field to which he was called. 

I knew something of his administrative ability. He 
met with his colleagues when we came together twice in 
the year to look over our work in the Church, and we came 
to know something of the quality and character of the ad- 
ministration of our brother. I gave a characterization in 
the telegraphic message I sent to Detroit on Friday even- 
ing which perhaps expresses my thoughts clearly, although 
briefly : “Bishop Ninde, beloved of all who knew him; the 
careful and sympathetic pastor; the effective preacher of 
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the Gospel; the intelligent educator; as bishop, winning 
favor everywhere; a wise counselor, encouraging leader ; 
considerate but firm in administration; progressive in spirit, 
yet conservative and prudent in action; esteemed by all; 
those who knew him best loved him most.” 

As I have remembered the hours and put together the 
days and weeks of our intimate association—just such asso- 
ciation as you might expect between two men starting out 
in the ministry almost at the same time, and laboring side 
by side during the formative years of their pastorate; and 
as there have come to mind all the memories of the later 
years, I have felt that my place was with the mourning 
ones before me rather than upon this platform. 

God honored Methodism in giving to our Church this 
noble spirit. Methodism has honored God in being wise 
to discern and to make the best of his effective character 
and life. 
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ApprEss By Dr. Boynton. 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Detroit. (In behalf of the 


sister denominations. ) 

It is certainly a gracious courtesy, my beloved friends, 
which permits the community the momentary privilege of 
laying its quivering palm by the side of these passion 
flowers of affection that have been opened so beautifully 
before you this afternoon, upon the bier of this high-souled 
man, who only yesterday was one of the saints of earth, 
and who to-day we all believe to be among the very elect, 
in the bright city of our God. 

We honored him as one of the first of our citizens. This 
was his home—the episcopal residence was upon one of our 
most beautiful streets; but his real abiding place was in the 
hearts of the earnest and appreciative people of this noble 
and bustling city. He loved this city. He traveled on 
his mission to the ends of the earth, but he always remem- 
bered his adopted State. He found himself receiving the 
courtesies of many a great municipality, but for him there 
was no place like home. And always his heart song was: 

“Surely ’mid toil and strife, under an alien sky, 
Comfort is it to say, ‘Of no mean city am I.’” 

He gave the strength of some of the noblest years of his 
life to the Christian ministry here, and he never forgot the 
love that was kindled in those earnest days. He was not 
blind to the vices of our great municipality, but he could 
also see our virtues. If he knew the blocks over which we 
stumbled, he also knew the aspirations which were ours. 
In any effort in our city for a better public spirit or a finer 
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social order he always contributed, if not his individuality, 
because of his wide journeyings, at least his constant interest, 
his aggressive sympathy, and pervasive influence. 

‘We admired him because of his sympathy for humanity 
in its need. He was our Bishop Welcome. Do you 
remember that wonderful creation of Victor Hugo? Bishop 
Welcome, as did our bishop, lost his episcopate in his dis- 
cipleship. One day he went far out into the outskirts 
of the city to minister to an old revolutionary soldier 
in his need. After his return he was chided by some 
one for thus vacating his episcopate by stooping to regard 
one so forlorn and outcast. Bishop Welcome said in reply, 
“T have officiated pontifically to-day.” Our bishop was for- 
ever officiating pontifically in that beautiful way wherein 
one forgets the dignities of his office in the discipleship of 
his life. He had but just returned to our city from such 
a service. One of the humbler services had been granted 
him among the colored brethren in the South. He was 
remarking only the other day, with a beating heart, his sor- 
row in noticing the strained relations which seemed to be 
growing between the races there. Only last Wednesday, 
when, out of the kindness of his heart, he was assisting at a 
funeral—not because the duties of his office required it, but 
because the impulse of his heart summoned him—he asked 
me as, having stepped from the carriage, I was about to 
close the hack door, if I would not tell the driver to carry 
him to a certain house in this our city, because there was a 
bedridden invalid to whom he desired in his simple fashion 
to minister. We admired him here in Detroit because of 
his sympathy with humanity in its need, and because of the 
sweet, strong spiritual way in which he could bring the 
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Gospel of life to those who found themselves in any way 
beneath the shadow of death. 

We loved him because he believed in men. He had this 
remarkable characteristic. Those discovered it first who 
knew him best, but if some of us knew him not intimately, 
still we noted this influence upon his life. He had this re- 
markable characteristic, of always finding the nobler aspects 
of a human life, of always touching the real vitality of a_ 
man’s soul. Some of us to whom he was under no possible 
obligation can remember unexpected but welcome notes 
which have come from him, bidding us Godspeed in some 
undertaking which, for Christ's sake, we had espoused. And 
every one of us, when it has been our rare privilege to talk 
with him, has gone back to the burdens and toils of life 
feeling he must be stronger, braver, more like Jesus. Christ, 
because somehow the bishop had whispered to the nobler 
parts of our being, and had given us to understand that he 
expected it of us. We honored him; weadmired him; we 
loved him. You say he is gone; yes, but he tarries still. - 
Nothing ever goes that is really of God, and there will abide 
for many and many a decade in the heart of this community 
the sweet memories and the rich inspirations of the life of 
this man whom God’s finger beautifully touched when he 
fell asleep. We can almost hear him as from those heavenly 
heights which will be his everlasting abode he sends to us 
the cheering, inspiring testimony and exhortation: 


‘*He does well who does his best; 
Is he weary ? Let him rest. 
Brothers, I have done my best; 
I am weary, let me rest !” 


“Say not ‘Good night, but in some brighter clime bid 
me ‘Good morning !’” 
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Apprrss BY Mr. Horace Hrrcncocx. 
(In behalf of the laity.) 


After an intimate acquaintance of over thirty years with 
Bishop Ninde it would be much easier for me to speak to 
you of our personal relations than to represent in a broader 
way the Church he so long served and the larger constit- 
uency of the laity of the Methodist Episcopal Church in all 
the world. For “the world was his parish,” and his parish- 
ioners, of all kindreds and tongues, could they send repre- 
sentatives to join us in paying a tribute to him who sleeps 
his last sleep before us to-day, would speak in the tongues 
of the Orient and Occident, of the Scandinavian and South 
American, and tell us their love for one who had ministered 
unto them in holy things. I in no sense detract from the 
honor due all our bishops for their faithfulness and devotion 
when I say that Bishop Ninde had few, if any, peers in his 
influence over the laity of the Church and the laity outside 
of his own denomination and of all denominations. 

Years before laymen had representation in the General 
Conference he predicted its coming, because he saw in it the 
increased strength which the Church he loved would have. , 
He then favored the admission of women to the General 
Conference, believing that those who largely sustained the 
spiritual integrity of the Church should participate in its 
legislation. Years ago he said to me that the Church would 
not be properly represented until every Conference sent as 
many lay as ministerial delegates; and at the last General 
Conference he saw the thought fulfilled. I mention this to 
remind the laity that in Bishop Ninde they had a champion 
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whose influence helped to bring about the reforms our pro- 
gressive laymen long desired. 

Another evidence of his appreciation of and devotion to 
the laity was the encouragement he gave to the National 
City Evangelization movement, which was entirely a lay- 
men’s organization. While some of our bishops said “God 
bless you!” and took no part in the development of the 
work, through its members he gave it counsel that was 
exceedingly helpful, showing his faith in the laymen as 
composing a great evangelizing force of the Church. Not 
only in these great public functions was he helpful, but in 
Detroit he has ever been the friend and counselor of the 
laity ; and so wisely did he guide us that we almost thought 
him omniscient. One reason why he was so influential was 
because in all controversy and difference of opinion his 
spirit as well as his wisdom brought harmony where there 
might have been discord. 

Ever since he came to Detroit to serve this church as 
its pastor Central Church people have felt that he belonged 
to them. When he was called to the high office he so 
honored we only loaned him to the Church at large; he 
was still ours. 

It was my privilege to obey the instructions of the 
young people of this church in sending the first telegram of 
congratulation received after his election; he has kept that 
telegram, and it is now with his family. Very frequently he 
has joined us in our devotional meetings, and always has 
his presence and his sweet counsel been a benediction. The 
most humble servant of God was as warmly welcomed as 
the man or woman of high degree. He has many times 
been from choice the guest of a very humble home, especially 
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when he thought that by so doing he would bring sunshine 
into that home. 

I was privileged to be with him at the dedication of a 
church in a small town in the northern part of the State 
some years ago. We were to have been entertained at the 
home of the most wealthy citizen, but because of sickness 
in the family we could not be, and the pastor suggested 
that we go to the hotel. Bishop Ninde said, “Brother, 
why can we not go to the parsonage?” The minister 
hesitated and apologized, saying that they could not offer 
very good entertainment. “ Well,” replied the bishop, “if 
it is good enough for you it is for me,” and so we went. 
Said the minister to me afterward: “It was the first time a 
bishop was ever in my house, and my wife was so fright- 
ened she scarcely knew what to do.” 

I well remember how in a few minutes after we entered 
that humble parsonage Bishop Ninde had the two children 
at his side, and the mother forgot her embarrassment as she 
prepared the meal. The blessing he asked called down a 
benediction upon that home, in which we all shared. This 
was no unusual thing for him to do, but was as true to his 
nature as it was for him to breathe. 

I need not speak further of his many virtues—you know 
them as well as I—and while our tears show our sorrow 
that he will go in and out before us no more, there should 
be in our hearts thanksgiving to Almighty God that he 
gave us so many years of communion with a man who 
inspired us to be holier, and whose life was given to the 
one great work of establishing the kingdom of righteousness 
in the hearts of men. This unselfish devotion to our good 
makes us all mourners to-day, and not even his own family 
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seem to stand nearer to this great sorrow than hundreds 
here and thousands throughout the world. 

May God grant that the tears shed by those who loved 
Bishop Ninde may water the earth, so that it shall bring 
forth a harvest which shall gladden his heart, if from 
heaven he is permitted to know of the result of his labors! 

I feel sure that you all share my thankfulness that 
he was at home with his loved ones when the angel sum- 
moned him away ; also that no suffering was endured, but 
as sweetly and gently as a little child he went to sleep on 
earth and awoke in heaven. 


‘‘But what hast thou left, dear sleeper, 
Of all that the soul counted worth ; 
Opening thine eyes upon heaven 
As they closed on the gladness of earth ? 
No shadow of death on thy pathway, 
No river in struggle to cross, 
No anguish or trial of parting, 
No moment to picture a loss; 
But in one happy instant 
The angel with golden key 
Hath unlocked the wonderful portals, 
And opened all heaven to thee.” 


APPRECIATIONS* 


By Bishop WaRREN. 


Bisnop NinpE was a man that one instinctively loved. 
He was so benign of aspect, so kindly in speech, that one 
loved him as children loved the Christ. The sight of him 
was a benediction. No more appropriate selection could 
have been made than that which made him president of the 
Epworth League. It gave our young people a living ex- 
ample of what beautiful age resulted from virtuous youth 
and diligent manhood. 

If anyone assumed that he was a man of wax because 
so lovely, he could not make a greater mistake. At 
any post of duty he was like iron. He saw clearly, made 
up his mind deliberately, and adhered to his decision as 
rigidly as Von Moltke. He saw moral distinctions clearly 
and knew that they were worth more than life is worth. 
Christ asserted his divinity before Caiaphas when he knew 
it would cost him his life. Bishop Ninde could have died 
for any truth that was worth dying for. 

He was respected for his office, for all men knew that 
the office sought him and not he the office. On the 15th of 
May, 1884, I had the pleasure of announcing that the Gen- 
eral Conference had elected William X. Ninde as the one 
next in order to my own class. I was jubilant with the 
assurance that the Church appreciated its best men. 


* From the Central Christian Advocate of January 9, 1901. 
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He had a very high type of spiritual life. It was emo- 
tional and fervid like John’s; it was well reasoned like 
Paul’s; it was practical and executive. He was fitted by 
faith and works for the glorious company he has joined, 
to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of a new covenant. He 
has gotten rare welcome. 


By Bisyor Hurst. 


William Xavier Ninde was one of our purest and 
strongest spirits in all that goes to make up a complete 
manhood. His very countenance was a benediction and an 
index of his character. His serenity of mind and reposeful- 
ness of manner were marked traits of his temper and his 
activities. His entire career, from his boyhood—begun in 
the home of a Methodist itinerant in the Black River region 
of New York State, through the period of his buoyant and 
expanding youth, through his years of study in the schools, 
through an earnest pastorate in several important churches, 
through his distinguished path as a professor and the chief 
executive of one of our leading theological schools, and 
throughout the term of his episcopal service of the last six- 
teen years—has been one of signal and increasing honor 
and usefulness. 

To a high order of native talent he joined the attract- 
iveness and persuasiveness of a gentle and urbane culture 
that made him a welcome guest in any worthy presence 
and a helpful associate in every good cause. The results 
of his work have been seen and felt in the thousands to 
whom he has preached the word in its simplicity and power, 
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and in the thousands of preachers whose lives and hearts he 
has touched and stirred, molded and inspired in his lecture 
room and in the presidency of a hundred Annual Confer- 
ences. Unmeasured and immeasurable is the magnitude of 
his influence. The aroma of his saintly spirit permeated 
the whole Church that he loved, and has been dif.- 
fused by various agencies through the whole country and 
in many regions among the outlying nations, where as 
missionary and as a bishop his labors have given to the 
people the flavor of his noble heart and the stimulus of his 
fervent spirit. 

The type of his character and ministry both in preach- 
ing and in pastoral care was Johannean—a mingling of 
affectionate tenderness, the strength of deep conviction, and 
an aquiline and easy mounting to the heights of spiritual 
attainment. His peaceful transition is in harmony with the 
composure of his daily life. His record is in the hearts of 
men and in the book of God’s remembrance. 


By Bisouop MALuALIEv. 


I have known Bishop Ninde for more than forty-seven 
years. We were three years together in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Middletown, Connecticut. For more than sixteen 
years we have been intimately associated in the Episcopal 
Board, both of us having been elected and ordained at the 
General Conference of 1884... . 

In the discharge of his duties as a bishop of the Meth. 
odist Episcopal Church he was faithful and conscientious 
to the last degree. His emotional nature, which was ex- 
ceedingly sensitive and delicate, never usurped the place of. 
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judgment and dominated his decisions. He considered 
his work thoroughly and broadly and reached his con- 
clusions slowly, but when he reached them he was ex- 
ceedingly firm and almost immovable. No hasty action 
or ill-advised utterance ever gave him occasion to ex- 
plain or apologize. His mind was well poised, his temper 
was serene, but there was never any indication of weakness, 
uncertainty, or vacillation in his actions or plans. He 
had a calm, steadfast nature. His gentleness and fra- 
ternal sympathy for the youngest, poorest, and most dis- 
couraged preacher won for him the confidence of those 
over whom he presided and whose appointments it was. 
his duty to fix. 

It is a wonderful thing, and yet it is true, that in the- 
almost fifty years of our acquaintance I never saw him 
ruffled in his spirit, never heard him speak a word that in- 
dicated ill temper, never knew him to speak an unkind or: 
derogatory word of any human being. He was a sweet- 
spirited, brotherly, considerate, devoted Christian. It 
might be said of him as truthfully as of anyone I have ever 
known, “Mark the perfect man.” And yet so pronounced 
was his humility that he would have felt himself altogether 
unworthy of such a characterization. 

Our Church has abundant reason to thank God that. 
such a man has lived and rendered such eminent service in 
his day and generation, that in every position he has occu- 
pied he has more than met the expectation of his warmest 
friends, and that now, absent from us as he is, his life is. 
redolent with sweetest fragrance and holiness, and _ his 
words and deeds will be an inspiration to most devoted 
and faithful Christian service. Earth loses much by his. 
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departure, but heaven is wonderfully enriched by his ac- 
cession to the great company of the redeemed and blood- 
washed followers of the ever-blessed. Christ. 


By BisnHorp Cranston. 


...I can see now. .. the universal characterization of 
the man—the modest, unassuming, genial gentleman, and 
of the preacher—clear, earnest, instructive, tender, evan- 
gelical, and often eloquent; and of the bishop—courteous, 
approachable, just, conscientious, devoted, in type and bear- 
ing a scriptural episcopos; and the word “saintly ” seeking 
admission with every new look at the subject of eulogy. 

Of all this he was worthy, but of more than this, unless. 
each word be dwelt upon and fully measured. I would 
emphasize that word “unassuming.” Bishop Ninde never 
posed; he simply was. He never posed as a great orator ; 
but who that heard his oration on “ Woman’s Work,” when 
he was called to fill on short notice a break in the program 
of the Ecumenical Conference at Washington, will say that. 
he did not reach the sublimest altitudes of speech ? 

He never posed as a discerner of men’s thoughts; but 
if any schemer essayed to manage that seemingly acquies- 
cent and invariably courteous bishop he learned something 
about the nature of granite. He never posed as a Christian 
of exalted type; but as a living, rather than a professing, 
epistle he was readily read and known of all. 

He did not seem to think or speak as a lawyer, but in 
administration he made his own interpretations, and in the 
presence of his colleagues stood by them, without posing as 
a particularly loyal friend. Hecould bea very poor listener 
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to the defamation of a brother whom he had learned to 
trust. And so in all relations he was as genuine and true 
as he was quiet and unpretentious. We all loved and trusted 
Bishop Ninde. To me his life and example seem to have 
been as nearly ideal, in every relation he filled, as is possible 
to this earthly state. 

If not a fiery John the Baptist, he was that other John 
whom Jesus loved. If not an aggressive Paul, he was an 
obedient and steadfast Timothy. If not a pioneer Asbury, 
he was by every token asafe builder. All in all, I believe 
the Church will hold him in her heart as a model bishop. 


By Bisoop Haminron. 


. . . When Bishop Ninde came to his ministry he saw the 
heavens opened and the Spirit, like a dove, descending upon 
him. While every opinion will pronounce his piety, to all 
who knew him best he was not the less a man. He was as 
human as the most of us. He was neither hesitant nor 
timid—he had a will of his own, and courage enough to 
use it; but his gentleness corrected whatever would have 
been offensive in his manners. He was catholic without 
sacrificing either the integrity of his spirit or doctrine. He 
was charitable without being unjust. He was heroic in 
defending the rights of the unprivileged. The young people 
found him approachable, impressible, and companionable. 
There was amiability, but much strength, in his adminis- 
tration of the episcopal office. 

I never saw him so roused as in the memorable speech 
in one of the Sunday afternoon platform meetings during 
the General Conference in Omaha. I never heard him 
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preach with such power as when he preached before the 
Conference in Fernandina, Florida. The memory of his 
character and ministry will long bless the Methodist Church. 


' By Bisnor E. R. Henprrx. 
(Of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.) 


My relations with Bishop Ninde were more than ecclesi- 
astical or even fraternal; they were eminently friendly, 
being born of the intimacy that comes of college association. 
Although we were not contemporaries at Wesleyan Uni 
versity, we were both members of “The Mystical Seven.” 
. . . Each watched with interest the career of a “ Mystic,” 
to see if the promise given in college days was made good 
in after life. It may have sounded strange to other ears 
when parting on the platform of our General Conference in 
1890, where Bishop Ninde was a welcome guest, he was 
heard to say: “Hendrix, we old Mystics must keep up 
fraternal relations, whether any of the rest do or not.” 
Later he was my guest, and always a trusted friend, full of 
pleasing reminiscences. As a preacher he was thoroughly 
evangelical and spiritual, his sermons evidently feeding his 
own soul, the test of true preaching. As an administrator 
he was ever kind, but firm. But he will be best remem- 
bered, not as a professor, a preacher, a bishop, but as a 
genial, devout, companionable, lovable man; like Barnabas, 
“a good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, and much 
people was added to the Lord” through his life and labors. 
He left us suddenly, but we know where to find him. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
Bishop William Xavier Ninde. 
By THE Rev. Levi GiuBert, D.D. 


Th’ Angelic Brother prays and paints, 
The aureoles burnish every cell; 
He labors long, he labors well, 

But cannot picture half the saints. 


For not confined to Palestine, 
Or Early Church, or Middle Age, 
Or priestly tome, or Sacred Page, 
Are all the holy saints, I ween. 


We bid them sit around our board; 
Like twain at Emmaus long ago, 
Who sudden felt their hearts aglow, 

And kenned not ’twas their Risen Lord. 


The God who spake has not grown dumb: 
To them who listen in the din 
Of this World-Babel, clear within 

As to the prophets, Voices come. 


And Winds of Inspiration fall 
That Moses and Isaiah knew; 
Not for a far-off favored few, 
The powers that stirred in John and Paul. 


*T was not for Israel alone:— 
To-day the Spirit entrance finds— 
In wills devout and open minds 
The Secret of the Lord makes known. 


But yesterday one trod our road: 

The Inner Light illumed his soul; 

His love was strong, his faith was whole, 
He walked, like Enoch, with his God. 
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The calm of heaven was in his eyes, 
And joy and peace were in his breast; 
He found amid confusion rest, 

In which all strife and clamor dies. 


His psalm was keyed to one deep note: 
In him we saw the reverence dwell, 
The ‘‘ mind and soul according well,” 

Of which the greatest Laureate wrote. 


His teacher-phrase by time is blurred; 
Sermon and text may be forgot, 
And that grave eloquence; but not 

That lofty grace, that living word. 


He closed his eyes in childlike sleep, 
But on the morn he did not rise; 
His soul had sped to Paradise; 

We weep, and yet ’tis strange we weep. 


Sweet Spirit, bless us from thy height! 
Impart the mood naught can disturb, 
And hold our selfishness in curb, 

And check our low ambition’s might. 


* 
Rest for Evermore 
Music by H. G. GiLMorE. 
IN MEMORY OF BISHOP W. X. NINDE 
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*The words of this hymn appear on a tablet to the memory of the late Archbishop 
Benson, who died at the residence of Wm. E. Gladstone. 





IX—SERMONS AND EXCERPTS 


Ami the crowding activities of the last fifteen years of his life Bishop 
Ninde committed very few of his sermons and addresses to writing. For this 
reason many that represented his ripest and most mature thought have disap- 
peared altogether, while others are too incomplete to be available for use. 

The sermons that are given are from the earliest and middle period of his 
ministry, They illustrate, perhaps, as well as any that could have been chosen 
his style of sermonizing as a pastor. It is deeply regretted that Bishop Ninde 
had no opportunity to give these discourses the careful revision they would 
have received had he supposed they would ever appear in print, 

No attempt has been made to edit them; for it was believed they would 
be more acceptable in their present form than changed by a hand less skillful 
than his own. 


CHAPTER IX 
SERMONS 


Guioriryine Gop 
(Preached at Rome, N. Y., in 1860.) 
‘For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit, which are God’s.”—1 Corinthians vi, 20. 

Tue question is often asked, candidly and earnestly, 
“What are the elements which constitute a true life? How 
can I best develop my powers and accomplish the ends for 
which I was created?” And this is a question which 
every responsible being should seek to solve. Of course, 
different minds will suggest different answers. A certain 
class of teachers tell us that the highest aim of existence is 
self-development. They believe that man has reached his 
present eminence from very humble beginnings, and is 
capable of indefinite advancement. They find that by cer- 
tain exercises the body is strengthened and beautified; that 
by assiduous cultivation the mind can be enlarged and the 
sensibilities elevated and refined. Hither, then, would 
they direct the thought and labors of life. Here, in their 
view, is the field of man’s legitimate employment, while 
the contemplation of the gradual growth and development 
of his nature is his ample reward. 

Another class appeal for an answer to this momentous 
question to the prevailing passion of their nature. With 
some it is a passion for military glory, where death and 
hell go plumed to their work, and where men murder each 
other to the sound of music. With others it is a passion 
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for fame in civic pursuits. The forum and the senate with 
their admiring crowds, or the chair of state with its pomp 
and powers, seem to them the acme of human greatness. 
Others, who have little taste for such pursuits, possess an 
enthusiastic love for literature and the arts and regard 
excellence in these as the crowning object of noble ambi- 
tion. There is still another class who scout the doctrine 
of depravity and regard our poor fallen nature, even in 
its worst propensions and appetites, as a safe teacher, thus. 
opening the way for unbridled lust and the most lawless. 
excesses. 

We now readily see that the Christian idea of a true 
life stands alone; the claims of self are subordinate, while. 
our obligations to God and humanity are imperative. The 
apostle states a bold and startling truth: “ What? know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is In you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own 2 
For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.” Here | 
there is a specific claim stated in language which admits of 
no mistake. We are not our own, and hence have no right. 
to pursue selfish ends. We belong to God; we are his. 
rightfully. First, because he is our Creator. God gave me’ 
my being, and every moment of my existence I am depend- 
ent upon him. I tread his earth, I breathe his air, I subsist 
on his fruits, I enjoy his domain; and if I, the creature of 
his workmanship, refuse to obey him I am no longer wor- 
thy of existence. I am his because he has redeemed me. 
I was a poor slave, and he purchased my ransom. I was 
lost, and he brought me to his fold again. I was a guilty 
wretch, doomed to hell, and by the death of his Son he- 
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delivered me from the penalty of endless death. What 
can we conceive stronger than this double claim ? 

But without dwelling longer on the ground of the obli- 
gation, let us consider the obligation itself. How compre- 
hensive is the injunction of the text! It covers all the 
powers of body and mind. It includes the entire scope of 
human thought and action. Glorify God in your body and 
in your spirit, which are God’s. 

Let us consider first what it means to glorify God in 
our body. 

To glorify God, speaking generally, is to accomplish the 
ends for which we were created. To glorify God in our 
body is to devote the powers of the body to their legiti- 
mate uses as would be dictated by the great law of love 
to God and love to man. 

The human body is the most remarkable structure of 
which we have any knowledge. It is surpassingly glorious 
even in its present impaired and mortal state. Such an 
organization could have come only from the hand of the 
Infinite. What nice adjustments for accomplishing the 
most delicate functions! What perfect knowledge of the 
most subtle laws of mechanics is implied! No wonder the 
psalmist, while inspecting the mortal frame, exclaimed, “I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made.” Some of our bodily 
functions are involuntarily performed. Ordinarily we do 
not will to breathe; the blood circulates and digestion pro- 
ceeds without the need of direct volition. A large variety 
of physical movements are, however, under the immediate 
control of the intelligent will, and hence for such action we 
are subject to moral accountability. 

Note, for instance, the human face. Ifthe face had not 
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been schooled to cheat and lie it would be an almost per- 
fect index to the varying emotions of the soul. What a 
mirror is it! Hope and fear, joy and sorrow, faith and de- 
spair, picture themselves in the subtle hues of the changing 
features. It is this which gives to the living face what art 
is powerless to copy—the vivid, speaking expression—that 
telltale of the soul, exposing to the beholder what con- 
sciousness is revealing to the subject. And this radiant 
something that we call expression often gives to the plain- 
est features an attraction far surpassing the cold, rigid 
beauty of the marble. The human face, then, has power to 
glorify God if it will. The face receives its prevailing cast 
from the habitual feelings of the heart. What power to 
bless in the lamblike serenity and beaming kindness of a 
face lit up by a heart-flame of Christian faith and hope! 
What volumes of meaning in the exultant expression of 
the dying saint testifying of God’s supporting arm when 
the tongue is powerless to perform its office! On the other 
hand, how we shrink from looks which tell of a heart full . 
of pride and lust and envy and hate—for thousands there 
are who reveal their sin and shame in the very aspect of 
their features. In the graphic words of the prophet, “The 
show of their countenance doth witness against them; and 
they declare their sin as Sodom, they hide it not.” Nor 
does the impression of a human face leave us with the re- 
moval of the personal presence. How many portraits look 
down upon us from the walls of memory—the lovely and 
the hideous, the saintly and the depraved, and there they 
will remain forever ! 

The senses are agents of the highest utility and the 
most exquisite pleasure; and yet for what various and even 
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incongruous uses they can be employed! The eye, for 
instance—the noblest of all the organs of sense—can glorify 
God by scanning his written Word, and thus ministering to 
the soul’s instruction. It can gaze on the glories of the 
visible universe, inspect the wonders of creation, and thus 
find abundant food for the reflecting mind and the suscepti- 
ble and thankful heart. Or, amid the enveloping darkness, 
it can pry out its dim-lighted way to scenes of revelry and 
debauchery or trace its victim’s lonely path to the spot 
where the inward hate ripens into the overt act of crime. 
So the ear can drink in the conversation of the pious— 
words which drop like balm upon the heart, refining and 
purifying it, or it can be made the mere receptacle of silly 
gossip and vile scandal which only corrupt and destroy the 
soul. 

There is another organ, however, which more than all 
the rest can be made to glorify God or otherwise. Says 
St. James: “The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity. It 
defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of 
nature ; and it is set on fire of hell. Therewith bless we 
God, even the Father; and therewith curse we men, which 
are made after the similitude of God. Out of the same 
mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing.” The tongue is 
the body servant of the soul. True, there are natural 
signs which faithfully express the emotions of the soul, yet 
none of them with such facility as the tongue. Our 
thoughts and feelings struggle for utterance, and the tongue 
offers an easy channel. 

After all, it is not so much what is done as what is said 
that makes mischief in the world. Words are spoken 
easily, carelessly, and yet once breathed from the lips they 
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are forever beyend our power. We may repent and 
reproach ourselves, yet we cannot recall them. There is 
power in the sword, there is power in the convulsions of 
nature, yet there is no power in the world to compare with 
the power of those strange symbols of thought and feeling 
that we call words. Before the scathing breath of impious, 
corrupt words, how have faith and purity and joy and love 
withered and died! And were our ears endowed with the 
subtle power which shall one day be theirs, we should find 
the air all about us loaded with the awful utterances of 
corrupt hearts, ascending in successive sound-waves, like 
fumes of the pit before a just and holy God. 

But while the tongue is capable of such wickedness, this 
is not its legitimate use. No other organ with which we 
are possessed can be made so conspicuous and serviceable 
in glorifying God. If words can blight and devour they 
can also soothe and save. The tongue is the appointed 
herald of the sweetest tidings that ever greeted human 
ears. Wherever a human being has wandered, thither the | 
tongue is to follow and publish the glad news of salvation 
through Christ. The consecrated tongue speaks to the 
afflicted soul of balm in Gilead, and the falling tears cease 
their flow. It tells the desolate one of a Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother, and that heart gathers new courage to 
battle with its trials. It speaks to the wayworn pilgrim of 
the rest that remaineth, and he takes again his staff and 
journeys on with eager step. It tells the poor sufferer on 
his bed of pain of a weight of glory that shall compensate 
for the sufferings of earth, and the wan cheek glows with 
the animation of fresh hope. It speaks to the dying of a 
land nearly gained where there shall be no more death, 
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and the dim eye lights up anew with unearthly luster. The 
tongue is the vehicle through which we vocalize the praises 
of God; the means by which the pious heart witnesses to 
sins forgiven and victories won, of a Father’s mighty aid 
and a Saviour’s conquering love. It is the instrument of 
sacred song by which the great congregation unite in loud 
hallelujahs of praise. Who that has felt his own heart 
kindle, and soar on the wings of sacred song to heaven, 
has not breathed a blessing on the gift that could inspire 
such rapture ! 

The hand has power to glorify God if it will. It is the 
symbol of action. The eye may observe, the mind contrive, 
the tongue command, but the hand must execute. Yet it, 
like the tongue, is capable of various uses. In the serv- 
ice of wrong it has a tremendous power for evil. It has 
devastated the fairest scenes in nature and the grandest 
trophies of art. It has wasted human life as though it 
were but chaff and made widows and orphans by the legion 
with its merciless stroke. It has grooved channels for the 
flow of bitter tears. It has drawn down the unwary from 
the heights of virtue to the depths of infamy. It has built 
its palaces of avarice and pride. It has stolen the pencil of 
art and debased the powers of genius to the service of lust. 
Yet, thank God, this is not all the hand can do or has 
done. It is the emblem of all that is tender and true. It 
has strewn flowers in many a desolate pathway and hung 
garlands of rejoicing on many a shaded brow. It is the 
soft hand-of kindness that lends such enchantment to the 
sick room, that pillows the drooping head, fans the fevered 
brow, and makes even death to steal upon us like a gentle 
slumber. 
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But has the foot, that humblest of our bodily members, 
no power to glorify God? Enter yon crowded thorough- 
fare and mark the tide of human beings sweeping on and on 
their eager way. Some are gayly talking and laughing, but 
most are absorbed in thought. The hands hang listlessly, 
only swaying with the motion of the body. The eye looks 
vacant, showing that the soul is conversing with itself. 
On and on they wander, and yet not carelessly. Hach has 
his self-appointed mission, and hastes to its fulfillment. 
Mark well the individuals who make up that sweeping 
mass: There is the man of utter worldliness, absorbed with 
new plans for added gains; and there, too, is the poor but 
rejoicing saint, thinking not of earth, but of that treasure 
which is beyond its contingencies. There is the devotee of 
pleasure, hasting to new bacchanals in haunts of vice; and 
yonder is the preacher of righteousness, hurrying on to 
speak to the perishing of a Saviour’s love. There is the 
murderer, plotting his victim’s death; and by his side, all 
unconscious of the strange companionship, some angel of | 
mercy, hasting to the chamber of sickness or the cellar of 
want—strange current of living emotions and purposes! 
Foot keeps pace with foot, but heart throbs not with 
heart. God alone can sound their solemn depths. He 
alone can discern who of those eager wanderers is glorify- 
ing him. 

‘We need not pursue this train of remark further, to 
indicate what it is to glorify God in our body; yet these 
physical organs of which we have spoken are, after all, but 
the passive agents of a far more important part of our 
being—the immaterial, immortal soul which thinks and 
feels and wills and is the seat of moral accountability. It 
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is of vastly more consequence, therefore, to inquire what it 
is to glorify God in our spirit. 

Let me pause here to say that it is every man’s bounden 
duty to glorify God in his spirit this moment, henceforth, 
and forever. Yes, while by nature we are incapable of the 
first pulsation of gratitude or love, nevertheless it is our 
duty to join with saints and angels in acts of the most 
fervent devotion. My unconverted friend, it is no more my 
duty than it is yours. The seeming inconsistency of duty 
and inability is easily solved when we reflect that God has 
promised to grant us the ability by a grand inward work of 
the soul whenever we humbly, earnestly, and believingly 
ask for it. To glorify God in our spirit, then, is to have a 
constant fiame of gratitude and love mounting heavenward 
from the altar of the heart, a flame inspired and fed by the 
momentous tokens of his goodness and the swelling emo- 
tions of a devout soul. 

Furthermore, we may glorify God in our spirit, just as 
we can with our body, by devoting its powers to their legiti- 
mate uses. We shall not speak of the powers of the soul 
in detail, but refer to several as furnishing ample illustra- 
tion of our subject. 

Emotion is the first element of feeling. I cannot see, 
hear, read, or think without being conscious of emotion. If 
the emotion be pleasing it gives rise to desire, and if the 
desire be habitual and natural we call it an appetite. God 
implanted our appetites, and we are to glorify him, not by 
destroying them, but by controlling and regulating them. 
It is a sad fact, however, that multitudes make appetite 
their God, as though existence had for its great end the 
gratification of these lower propensions of their nature 
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which were intended only to subserve a minor use. For 
instance, God intends that we shall take food to replenish 
the waste of our physical system, and in his goodness he 
has made the process productive of pleasure; but how we 
demean ourselves when we make the mere reproduction 
and the protraction of this pleasure one of the chief absorb- 
ing ends of life! : 

There are other desires besides the appetites; desires, 
however, which can seldom be gratified, and even when 
they are the soul usually remains discontented still, giving 
rise to that habitual restlessness so often referred to in 
Scripture as the natural state of the corrupt heart. All 
these wandering desires are absolutely forbidden. There is 
but one lawful object of supreme desire in the universe, 
and it is the soul’s privilege and duty to feel that, though 
every other object of desire were denied, yet possessed of 
God, it could be completely, permanently happy. If we 
reflect a moment we shall discover a glorious propriety in 
this. If we seek for worldly pleasure, wealth, or fame - 
we may not secure them; and should we do so we shall find 
only what thousands have discovered before us—that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. But if our desires center in 
God we are sighing for that which shall surely be ours; 
for that which will satisfy all the desires of our insatiate 
natures. Thus desire, instead of being a thorn of unrest, 
becomes the pioneer of the soul, leading it on and on into 
still lovelier Beulahs of repose and delight. 

An important power of the soul is that of reason—the 
faculty which enables us to compare, to arrange, to contrive, 
and which has lifted man from a position lower in helpless- 
ness than the brute to his present eminence of refinement 
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and luxury; that faculty which enables the humblest to 
live in a comfortable house instead of a wigwam; which has 
made us members of an intelligent community instead of 
some barbarous nomadic tribe or clan. It is that power 
which enables the lover of science to descend into the 
laboratory of nature and learn the marvelous processes by 
which the Almighty made the worlds; or to sweep away 
beyond the mountain tops, beyond the clouds, far into the 
depths of space where the lightning’s wing never ventured, 
there to inspect revolving stars and note their orbits, di- 
mensions, and distances. It is that which enables the pious 
heart, following in the footprints of that eternal Being 
who contrived a plan for the recovery of the lost, to devise 
a thousand plans to bless humanity and to bring the erring 
and the sinful to the Saviour’s cross. It is that godlike 
faculty which opens up to us wondrous things in God’s law, 
and under the guidance of the Spirit introduces us deeper 
and deeper into the mysteries of grace. Thus may we 
glorify God with this noble faculty of our nature by devot- 
ing its lofty energies to those tasks which elevate, refine, 
and enrich our being and open to us more and more the 
exhaustless riches of the infinite Mind. 

Again, there is the imagination—that gift which enables 
us to revive the scenes of the past, with all their living asso- 
ciations, or by new combinations to picture other scenes we 
have never visited. By means of this the circumstances of 
my conversion are at this moment brought as vividly before 
my mind as though they were transpiring now. I see all— 
the place, the room, the praying, the weeping ; once more [| 
feel the rapture of pardon and breathe the ascription of 
praise. By means of the imagination the absent and the 
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loved are brought home again. I see the welcome faces, 
grasp the warm hand, catch the familiar tones. As I read 
the Bible the words become colors and the writer an artist, 
and all seems lifelike and real. The six days’ work of crea- 
tion unfolds a vast panorama before me. The great charac- 
ters and events of Jewish history are in my very presence. 
I see Egypt in the ripeness of its plenty and glory. I be- 
hold Sinai quaking and smoking under the tread of the 
Almighty. I see the temple in its unrivaled magnificence, 
and, traveling on, the cross with its bleeding Victim breaks 
upon my view, while over and around it wave and float the 
glories of the apocalyptic vision. By means of this faculty 
life itself seems almost transformed ; angelic visitors throng 
my earthly pathway, and the beaming glories of heaven 
seem a living and present reality. It is a sad thought, how- 
ever, that multitudes prostitute this sublime faculty to the 
most unworthy uses. Thereby they live over and over the 
sickening scenes of past debauchery or revel in ideal scenes 
of corruption too awful for reality to reproduce. 

Finally we may glorify God with those choicest of all 
our spiritual attributes—the affections. All that God asks 
of man is love. “ Love,” he tells us, “is the fulfilling of the 
law.” We love our friends, we can love a stranger, we can 
even love the brute, yet the unrenewed heart has not one 
throb of affection for its God. We lavish our affection on 
that which can only return it with dumb glances and mute 
caresses, but cannot lift an aspiration of the soul toward 
that good Being who has blessed us with existence, who 
yearns over us with more than a mother’s tenderness, 
who stands at the door of our hearts until his locks are wet 
with the dews of the morning, and who seeks to woo-us 
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to heaven by all the endearing arts a God can devise. 
Alas for poor fallen human nature! We rejoice to know, 
however, that the redeemed saint has learned to glorify 
God with his affections. He has brought to him the very — 
first fruits of his being, a willing oblation. In the inmost 
temple of his soul he has set up the shrine of his God, 
and there he ever beholds the Shekinah of his glory. He 
is happy now. Yes, his soul floats in an ocean of joy he 
never knew before. Others he loves, yet no longer 
idolatrously, to the exclusion of his Saviour. Yet he 
never loved earthly friends with a love so pure, so fer- 
vent, so constant. And while he drinks from the fount of 
unmingled bliss, he still sings : 
‘*O Love, thy sovereign aid impart, 
And guard the gift thyself hast given: 


My portion thou, my treasure art, 
My life, and happiness, and heaven. 


*¢ Would aught on earth my wishes share? 
Though dear as life the idol be, 

The idol from my breast I’d tear, 
Resolved to seek my all in thee. 


‘¢Whate’er I fondly counted mine, 
To thee, my Lord, I here restore; 
Gladly I all for thee resign; 
Give me thyself, I ask no more.” 


This, then, is that true life to which the Gospel prompts 
us, a life where all the faculties of our being are employed, 
not in gratifying self, but in glorifying God; a life which 
alone can accomplish the ends of our being and develop in 
their peerless strength and luster the faculties of our nature. 
Such a life will bless the world. It will glow with unsullied 
light amid the shadows of the past and be sweet to look 
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back upon when we have passed on to the glories of another 
sphere. Men toil for earthly fame, that surviving admirers, 
when they are dead, may rear a shaft of decaying marble 
to perpetuate their name. The Christian thinks little of 
earthly fame or of marble monument. Himself shall be- 
come his own cenotaph, written all over with mementos 
of his Saviour’s love. “Him that overcometh will I make 
a pillar in the temple of my God, .. . and I will write upon 
him the name of my God, and the name of the city of my 
God, which is new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of 
heaven from my God: and I will write upon him my new 
name.” 
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Tue Unseen Curist* 
(Preached in Evanston, Ill., in 1875.) 
‘¢ Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.”—1 Peter i, 8. 

These precious words were addressed to a suffering, 
persecuted people. They were written for the encourage- 
ment of certain Hebrew Christians—strangers, the apostle 
terms them—who were scattered through various provinces 
of Asia Minor. We readily gather from our reading of the 
epistle that they were enduring severe, almost unexampled, 
trials; that they were exposed to the malice of bitter, gain- 
saying enemies; that the burden of their present distress was 
so heavy as to bring upon them great depression of spirits ; 
for the time they were “in heaviness through manifold 
temptations.” The apostolic letter, therefore, is full of the 
most brotherly interest andsympathy. He addresses them 
with the utmost tenderness and affection, and yet while he 
deeply commiserates them, he does not fail to exhort them 
to fidelity and diligence, dissuading them most earnestly 
from any exhibition of malice or vindictiveness or insubor- 
dination, and urging them the rather by their consist- 
ent welldoing to “put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men.” Neither does he fail to impress those considerations 
which should encourage and animate them. He tells them 
of the glorious results of trials endured for Christ’s sake— 
that the trial of our faith, though it be tried by fire, shall 
be found unto praise and honor and glory at the appear. 
ance of Jesus Christ. He refers them to Christ himself as 
a most heartening example of suffermg endurance. He 


* Taken from a stenographic report in the Chicago Tribune. 
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presents the blessed prospects of the coming world—the 
glory of that “inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven” for them. But 
especially he takes occasion to remind them of blessings 
which they still enjoy. Human malice might deprive them 
of many temporal comforts ; it might put many a bitter in- 
gredient into the cup of earthly happiness. But, after all, 
their highest fruition was beyond its reach; that which was 
most essential to their prosperity remained in their secure 
and undisturbed possession. In the hour of their severest 
suffering, when earthly troubles pressed upon them with all 
their accumulative force, they could still grasp in the arms 
of their faith and love the living Christ—their greatest, 
their incomparable, treasure. 

Nor are the words of the apostle inapplicable to Christ’s 
disciples of any place or period. There is surely a very 
marked contrast in some particulars between the condition 
of these Hebrew Christians and our own. They were watched 
by the suspicious eyes of an intolerant government; we ~ 
dwell in a Christian land whose magistrates are friendly 
protectors, many of them fellow-heirs of the same blessed 
hope. ‘They were the brand of an obscure and despised 
sect; we belong toa vast and influential communion widely 
diffused and honored. Yet if we pass now beneath the sur- 
face, if we unveil the heart’s secret history, we shall find 
that in point of real soul-testing trials the dissimilarity is 
not so great after all. Favored as we are—and we would 
not be ungratefully regardless of our most signal mercies— 
we still have our troubles. Many a heart has about all it 
can endure of present tribulation. Many a saint whose out- 
ward condition may appear superlatively happy is in heavi- 
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ness through manifold temptations. There are domestic 
persecutions where one’s foes are strangely those of his own 
household; there are the daily struggles with unseen 
spiritual enemies; there are the inveterate plagues of a 
nature retaining somewhat of the old corruption. There is 
such a thing as poverty of spirit when the soul realizes its 
emptiness of good, and doubts and fears come in troops to 
assail its peace. O, how often we need a voice of sympathy 
and encouragement! How often we take the very words 
addressed ages ago to oppressed saints reduced to the most 
desperate straits, take them as strikingly appropriate to our- 
selves, finding in them just the help and comfort we yearn 
after! I am confident, therefore, that the words of our text 
will afford us strength and encouragement as we prayerfully 
ponder them. The adorable Saviour is presented to us: 
“Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye 
see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” The theme of the text may perhaps 
be expressed thus: The unseen Christ the object of the 
believer’s love and the ground of his rejoicing. 

Let us consider the invisible Saviour as the object of the 
believer’s love—*Whom having not seen, ye love.” The 
first thing that strikes us here is the emphasis which seems 
naturally to fall on this part of the sentence, as though the 
statement of the apostle expressed something extraordinary 
and unnatural ; as though it were a matter for remark that 
these disciples should love one they had never seen; as 
though it were an added token of the wonder-working power 
of divine grace that whom they had not seen they loved. 

We well know how dependent our attachments ordina- 
rily are on the visible presence of their objects. We love 
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what we can see and handle—what are embodied in forms 
familiar to our senses. We feel an attachment even for 
places and things which have become thus familiar. We 
grow fond of the house which has been our home, so that 
the heart feels a pang when we abandon it even for a better. 
We feel an attachment for the landscape which has greeted 
our eye from childhood, for the trees which perhaps our 
own hand planted and under whose shade we repose. And 
when we speak of persons we find the same dependence on 
the visible presence. Those whom we cherish with the 
strongest affection are those with whom we have been the 
most closely associated—the mother whose loving arms en- 
folded our infancy ; the father whose manly form is enshrined 
with our earliest memories; the brothers and sisters with 
whom we sported in childhood, and whose constant friend- 
ship has been a solace and support in our later years. Be- 
yond the domestic pale the friends we cling to most strongly 
are those with whom we have mingled most intimately ; 
with whom we have had daily or hourly intercourse; who — 
have helped us with our burdens and relieved our perplexi- 
ties and soothed our troubled hearts; into whose honest 
eyes we could look with unshrinking confidence ; on whose 
friendly arm we could lean with perfect trustfulness ; whose 
ever-ready hand has ministered to our wants and nursed 
our sick and helped bear our dead to burial. It seems as if 
our love fairly required the aid of these sensible communings. 
There is the fear that if these personal intimacies should 
cease friendship itself might lose its fervor. I have thought 
that one of the sorest pangs connected with the separation 
of death is this intruding fear—the thought that when we are 
gone we shall be gradually forgotten. That we shall be 
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missed for the time we have no doubt; the sight of the 
vacant chair and the unworn garments will keep fresh for 
a while the old tenderness. But how will it be when our 
friends have grown wonted to our absence? When these 
things lose their power to remind them of our loss; when 
the familiar step is no longer heard, and the face has 
long been hidden under the sod, will they still love and 
cherish us as before? ‘Will not other loves and the engross- 
ing, vexing cares of life gradually banish us from memory ? 
Judging from the common experience, this will assuredly 
prove true. Not necessarily and invariably true; for to 
some hearts the dead seem nearer than the living. The 
mysterious transition has only revitalized an affection that 
will grow greener and sweeter with the years of separation. 
But with the great mass of us prolonged absence seemsin some 
measure to conquer love; and as if aware of this we try to 
perpetuate and renew our love for the departed by sensible 
impressions and tangible mementos. We make frequent 
visits to their graves; we treasure their souvenirs; we hang 
their portraits in the most familiar rooms. And there is a 
wonderful power in these visible tokens of the dead. A 
mother finds a baby’s shoe while rummaging an old drawer, 
and at once the old tenderness comes back in a rushing 
flood, and the fount of tears is unsealed anew. 

Now, this dependence of our affection for friends on their 
visible presence, which is an obvious fact in the ordinary 
experience of life, is important to be considered in its rela- 
tion to a higher experience. Perhaps there is nothing more 
inscrutable to our natural feeling, nothing which has proved 
a greater stumbling-block to the perverse, untutored heart 
of man in all ages and in all lands, than the doctrine of an 
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incorporeal Deity, a God invisible, and yet claiming our 
highest homage, adoration, and love. It is not at all sur- 
prising that the nations left to themselves, preserving the 
tradition of a supreme Being, yet destitute of all proper 
knowledge of him, should become degraded idolaters. Rarely 
have the dark races been content to “see God in clouds, or 
hear him in the wind.” ‘They must shape some material sub- 
stance into an image. Their fancy must imbue it with the 
presence of the invisible One. Their Deity must become 
embodied before it seems to them possible to trust and 
worship. With what marvelous tenacity even the Jews 
clung to this flagrant superstition! It was not enough that 
the cloudy pillar symbolized God’s presence; it was not 
sufficient that behind the veil of the holiest place the 
Shekinah hovered over the mercy seat. Their sensuous 
minds demanded something more palpable, and they were 
content only when an apostate presented the molten calf— 
that abomination of the land they had fled—and cried before 
it, “These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out — 
of the land of Egypt.” In a better spirit holy men have no 
doubt felt the same natural impulse, and in some cases they 
have been in a sense gratified. Enoch walked with God 
three hundred years. Abraham in a mystical way talked 
with God face to face, and the longing of Moses’s heart found 
expression in the growing entreaty, “I beseech thee, show 
me thy glory.” And this plea of the holy heart never 
seems offensive in the ear of the Almighty. God himself 
has so constituted us that the purest, the most unearthly, 
affection still longs for the visible presence of its beloved 
object. The uplifted heart of humanity has ever echoed 
this prayer of the prophet: “I beseech thee, show me thy 
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glory.” And that human pleading has met a glorious 
response. Not in some brilliant but undefined splendor 
that simply betokens the divine presence and glory did the © 
living God incarnate himself, but in visible embodiment 
came into our very presence. He made himself verily 
palpable to our touch and hearing and sight. “The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full 
of grace and truth.” Wonderful revelation! Amazing 
condescension to the infirmity of our nature! Howenviable 
the privilege enjoyed by Christ’s contemporaries of gazing 
into the benignant face of the divine-human Saviour, and 
listening to the gracious words that fell from his lips; of 
witnessing in feature and movement and voice the loving 
impulses of his generous heart! No wonder, we say, that 
many of them learned to love him; that some were most 
devotedly attached to him; that the “Sorrowing Mother” 
felt a sword pierce her heart as she watched his dying 
agony; that Magdalene bathed his feet with her tears and 
wiped them with the hair of her head; and that Peter cried 
in the fervor of his impetuous love, “ Although all shall be 
offended, yet will not I.” 

This does not surprise us: that those who were the 
intimate companions of this incarnate Lord loved him; 
that those who put their finger into the print of his nails, 
and thrust their hand into the wounded side, believed in 
him with all their heart. But here is the marvel: that 
multitudes through all the ages since—men and women who 
never looked into the face of Jesus of Nazareth, who never 
saw his tangible memorials, who never stood even by his 
empty sepulcher—have nevertheless felt for him the pro- 
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foundest and tenderest affection, an affection that absorbed 
their whole being, that impelled them to all sacrifices and 
toils, that made them oblivious to suffering and danger, 
that even disarmed death of its terrors and the grave of its 
forbidding gloom. This is what surprises; this is what 
confounds our wisdom. This is a fact which appears to 
me inexplicable on purely natural principles. These may 
in part explain it, but only in part. We must recog- 
nize a divine fact in combination with the natural, or the 
problem must remain an unsolved mystery. Admit the 
supernatural factor, and this remarkable fact finds a rational 
explanation. We acknowledge the necessity of some mani- 
festation. God must manifest himself in some way, or man 
cannot yield him his love. We cannot love an abstraction. 
We cannot adore a mere name. There must be something 
back of the name that is perceptible by our faculties. 
There must be lovable qualities; there must be an admira- 
ble character; and such a character must be presented to 
us so that we can apprehend and appreciate it. One form 
of presentation is by a sensible communion face to face 
where the inner life displays itself through the outward ex- 
pression. But surely this is not the only mode by which 
spirit can manifest itself to spirit. Nor was it necessary 
that our Saviour should ever remain incarnate and embodied 
that man might appreciate his work and learn to love him. 
There is an inner sight more penetrating than the outer. 
There is an eye of the soul incomparably superior to the 
organ of sense. By this the soul can take hold of the infinite 
One; through this it can still gaze on the glory of the in- 
visible God. 
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‘¢Faith lends its realizing light; 

The clouds disperse, the shadows fly; 
The Invisible appears in sight, 

And God is seen by mortal eye.” 


Faith, then, is a substitute for sight. This explains the mys- 
tery of our love. Though he is unseen, we love the Saviour. 
And if we reflect a moment we shall see how admirably 
faith works under divine guidance and in accord with di- 
vine arrangements in promoting this result. 

First, faith searches the Scriptures, both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, for all their manifestations of Christ. 
Some persons sneer at what they call a “ book revelation.” 
They affect to deem it incredible that God should manifest 
himself to the human mind through a form of literature. Yet 
their arguments are far more specious than solid and con- 
vineing. One thing is certain—this book which we call the 
Bible, and which we believe was given under inspiration of 
God, has exerted an unexampled power in changing the moral 
aspect of our world. And the faithful soul believes that it 
finds God everywhere manifest through its pages. Here faith 
has a boundless field for its researches, an exhaustless field 
that never fails to reward the diligent searcher. And every- 
where it can trace the lineaments of a divine Saviour. It 
finds Christ in the Old Testament. .It sees him not ob- 
scurely revealed in prophecy and in psalm, but especially 
does it find him in all the distinctness and fullness of his 
actual epiphany—his wondrous visible manifestation to 
human eyes, in the evangelic histories and the later allusions 
of the apostolic writings. Here in Holy Scripture are solid 
facts, great living facts which faith accepts as such and on 
which it plants itself with the most unshaken assurance. 
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“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : but the word of our 
God shall stand forever.” And what facts are these! A 
divine Friend, the friend of sinners; an atoning Saviour, re- 
deeming the guilty by the purchase of his blood ; a heavenly 
Advocate, pitying, forgiving, saving all who come to him; a 
faithful High Priest, who ever liveth to make intercession for 
us ; a mighty Prince, the invincible champion of the feeblest 
of his saints; and a glorious Restorer, who has promised to 
come again and receive us unto himself, that where he is. 
there we may be also. Looking at the substantial, perma- 
nent blessedness of these precious revelations, revelations. 
which are yours and mine, taken up and held in the firm 
grasp of an unyielding faith, tell me in what essential regard 
they were our superiors who sat even atthe feet of the Son of 
man? They beheld his visible form, but did they know him 
better than we? Did they discern his loveliness with a 
clearer vision? Did they discover any great fact of his mission 
that escapes us? Are not the attractions of that superlatively 
glorious Being just as mighty now as they were nineteen 
centuries ago? O, my friends, the Jesus of this Gospel has. 
not lost one atom of his winning power. Facts are facts. 
The lapse of ages cannot dim their luster. Unbelief may 
still stagger and deny. The perverse heart may close its. 
eyes to the overpowering displays of divine mercy, but the 
trusting soul believes and wonders and adores. O, my 
brethren, it is not hard to love this Jesus that is called the 
Christ. It seems a long reach back to the manger and the 
cross, yet in our open Bible we ever behold him our cruci- 
fied but risen Lord. 

We remark, too, the aid given us by one of our natural 
faculties in helping us to a more vivid impression of the 
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historic Christ. The imagination seems to bring him be- 
fore us, a living visible presence. The facts of his life are 
no longer dull facts. They group themselves into form 
and being and strike the mind with the vividness and 
power of pictorial representations. We never saw the 
Redeemer, and yet with a thought of Jesus there pre- 
sents itself to our minds an image which we are wont to 
esteem as the likeness of our Saviour; and while there never 
was an original portrait of Christ, there is this remarkable 
fact, that the lineaments which the imaginations of thou- 
sands of devout Christians have traced as the likeness of 
their incarnate Lord possess a strange identity. In the 
galleries of the Old World there are thousands of paintings 
and statues representing the artist’s ideal of Jesus. Many 
of those faces are marvelously expressive. Some represent 
his ineffable repose ; some are convulsed with agony. Yet. 
the observer is never deceived nor mistaken. He never fails 
to recognize the face of his Saviour. You remember the 
story of the sculptor who modeled a statue of Jesus seek- 
ing to make it a faithful image of his own hallowed con- 
ception. His work finished, he wished some test that 
would assure him of its fidelity. He found a poor but de- 
voted woman. He presented her the marble figure. One 
glance was enough. “My Saviour!” was the response of 
her simple-hearted recognition. Thus, through the aid of 
his fancy, the careful reader of the evangelic histories has 
not merely dry facts and bare outlines, but pictorial im- 
pressions of that marvelous life. The narratives of the 
Gospel possess a graphic power. The scenes presented stir 
with animation and throb with vitality. He beholds his 
Saviour in the midst of breathing men and women. In 
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fancy he mingles with the throngs that crowd his footsteps. 
He follows him into the solitudes of the mountain and the 
desert. He watches him as he touches the bier at Nain and _ 
as he calls Lazarus from the open sepulcher. He sits among 
the rest ans eager listener in the court of the temple. He 
kneels beside him in the garden and watches with sympa- 
thetic interest the tragedy of the cross. He.joins in the 
exultant shout that greets his resurrection and witnesses 
with wondering, reverent gaze the glory of his ascension. 
And shall we be told now that these are but fictions, 
empty dreams, baseless unsubstantial visions? Not if 
God’s word be true. They are the literal facts of the most 
reliable of all biographies, strongly conceived and repro- 
duced in vivid outline by the matchless powers of the 
mind. 

But faith does us a far greater service. It makes the 
invisible Christ present to our consciousness. This you 
say is a mystery, and so it is. But shall we stagger at re- 
vealed truth because it seems inscrutable? Are not a mul- 
titude of facts in nature deeply mysterious which we are 
nevertheless forced to accept as true? Who can describe, 
for example, the subtle bond that unites soul and body? 
Yet if we are not materialists, we believe them entirely dis- 
tinct and separable. And so while I cannot explain how 
the divine Spirit comes into contact with the human soul, I 
have no question whatever of the fact. See Jesus sitting 
amid the group of timid, saddened disciples. How sooth- 
ing are the words he addresses to them, words which are 
full of consolation to us likewise: “I will not leave you 
comfortless: I will come to you. Yet a little while, and 
the world seeth me no more; but ye see me: because I live, 
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ye shall live also.” And how significant that reply to 
the question of Judas, “Lord, how is it that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” “Ifa 
man love me,” says Jesus, “he will keep my words: and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” Are these expressions mere 
figures of speech veiling some mystical sense entirely foreign 
to their literal meaning; sayings that “keep the word of 
promise to the ear but break it to the hope?” We cannot 
believe that God will thus mock the trusting heart. We 
prefer to take these words as expressing the literal truth. 
Faith freely accepts them in their plainest, most literal 
sense. We see him not; yet Jesus of Nazareth, the Jesus 
of Bethlehem’s manger and Calvary’s cross, is the most in- 
timate of all intimates. Martha once received him into her 
house; Mary sat at his feet; John rested on his bosom; 
but ours is a choicer privilege than theirs; he is ours in a 
far more exalted companionship. We open to him the 
door of our heart; we welcome him to the sanctuary of 
our inmost soul; our communion resembles the angelic in- 
tercourse of heaven. This is not sentiment, it is experience. 
It is not fancy, it is the sober reality of conscious truth. 
Millions can affirm from personal knowledge of its truth, 
the apostle’s declaration: “God is love; and he that dwell- 
eth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

“ Whom having not seen, ye love.” Does that seem any 
longer incredible? What amazing privileges are ours! 
We have the inspired records of the Redeemer’s life. The 
imagination shapes and colors them into vivid lifelike pic- 
tures; and, better than all, our faith makes the living, glori- 
fied Jesus the heart’s most intimate and constant guest. We 
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need not envy those who knew him in his earthly minis- 
try. We are blest as well as they. Indeed, it would seem 
as if the Saviour’s special benediction was reserved for us. 
“Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
That blessedness, dear brethren, is our heritage. Is it, in- 
deed, really ours? Is it mine? Is it yours? Do we love 
Jesus? Christ himself puts the question: “Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me?” Do we love him as we ought? 
Do we love him with all the heart? Do we covet his pres- 
ence more than that of lover and friend? Do you wander 
joyless through the world’s “ Vanity Fair,” blind to its se- 
ductive charms, deaf to its siren music, plaintively crying, 
“Where is He whom my soul loveth?” And when you 
have found him, do you follow him to the banqueting house 
and sit down with him at the royal feast while his banner 


over you is love? 

‘‘Farewell, ye dreams of night; 
Jesus is mine. 

Lost in this dawning bright, 
Jesus is mine. 

All that I ever tried 

Left but a dismal void; 

Jesus has satisfied ; 
Jesus is mine.” 


Let us fix our attention now for a moment on the re- 
maining portion of the text, “In whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” I think this rejoicing the saint has in his 
Saviour grows very naturally out of his love for him. In- 
deed, the loving heart is the only home of a valid joy. 
Where love is wanting real joy is impossible. There may 
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be a kind of mirth among the wicked, but it is the mirth of 
fools. There is a joy of the world, but such a joy worketh 
death. A pure love is the source of real gladness; and the 
richer the love the more seraphic will be the joy. Is it not 
true, however, that our love is sometimes the source of our 
most poignant sorrow? It certainly is so in this life. Many 
a parent’s heart still echoes that old cry of agony, “ Would 
God I had died for thee, my son, my son!” “Because I 
have said these things unto you,” said Jesus to his disciples, 
“sorrow hath filled your heart. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, That ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall re- 
joice.” Whence this difference? Why should his death 
fill the disciples with dismay and grief while the world 
would triumph and rejoice? Simply because they loved 
him. Hence his sorrow was their sorrow; his anguish 
pierced their heart; and the shadow of the cross seemed 
heavy like the cross itself. How can it be possible, as 
many ask, to possess a joy such as the text describes? 
Amid care and change and suffering and death is it possi- 
ble for the Christian even to rejoice? Is it not more likely 
that he will be in heaviness through manifold temptations ? 
Are not these glowing words of the apostle prophetic rather 
of our coming blessedness than expressive of our actual 
state? No,no,a thousand times no! If you are a genuine 
Christian your own experience teaches you better. We 
have a brighter faith than those disconsolate disciples had. 
“In whom, believing, ye rejoice.” Our faith now beholds 
Jesus, not crucified only, but glorified—not on the cross, but 
on the throne. O, it-is our faith that makes even this dark 
world cheerful and sunny, and that enables the believer, op- 
pressed, harrowed, persecuted, to rejoice with joy unspeak- 
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able and full of glory. Have you a joy, my brother, which 
answers to that description, which is so infinitely superior 
to mere worldly joy? Men of the world talk of content- 
ment, of happiness, of pleasure; but do they ever speak of 
a joy that is unutterable and full of glory? Well, if you 
are God’s child and heaven’s heir you can claim that joy as 
yours. How elevated it is! The joy of the world is de- 
grading and its roots are in the soil of earth. The more 
men gain of it the more barren and dwarfed they become ; 
but this joy of the believer, how it lifts him upward! Its 
home is in the skies; its source is the throne of God. The 
more we drink in this joy the more heavenly we become. 
O this joy of divine communion, of imperishable companion- 
ship, of a heritage beyond the river, of an ever-growing 
likeness to the enthroned and living Christ! This is joy 
indeed, joy that exalts, ennobles, purifies; “joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory.” 

And how it satisfies the soul! The soul without it is a 
bottomless void. Earthly joy, however lavished, cannot — 
meet its wants. At the best it is a mere palliative. It 
cannot give satisfaction and repose to the restless heart. 
You may respond to every earthly wish and yet miserably 
fail to satisfy. Tell a poor man he has fallen heir to a for- 
tune and his face will gleam with a strange delight, but 
that night he will sleep on a pillow of thorns. Tell the as- 
pirant after fame that his proudest wish is met; let his ear 
catch the burst of a world’s applause; yet some Mordecai, 
sitting at the king’s gate, will fatally mar his triumph. 

But this divine joy, how it rests us! Every want is 
met, every wish satisfied, every thirst assuaged, every as- 
piration crowned. And this is a stream that never runs 
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dry. Put the Christian where you will, in the poorhouse 
or the dungeon, in the flames or on the rack, he can rejoice 
still, Sometimes the adversary’s fiercest assault is his final 
one. An instance occurs to me of a devoted Christian, 
whose dying agony was so great that in his paroxysms, 
weak as he was, he would throw himself upon his feet. His 
distress was fearful to behold. Yet in a moment of respite 
he said to his pastor, standing beside his bed: “My tor- 
ment is so keen I cannot help these demonstrations, but 
don’t think me unhappy. This is the happiest hour of 
my life. My comforts are infinite.” The devil in his mad- 
dest assaults cannot break up the foundations of the be- 
liever’s joy. God giveth his people “songs in the night.” 
And then to crown all, their joy is imperishable. It 
will never cease. It is an endless joy. How fragile are 
our earthly idols. The friends we cherish, the children we 
love; to-day they are fresh and blooming, to-morrow they 
are withered and dead. To-day they are worth more to us 
than all our treasures of gold; to-morrow we must hasten 
to bury them out of our sight. God, for wise purposes, for 
most beneficent spiritual ends, meant it to be so that the 
things we cling to most fondly, that are likeliest to with- 
draw our affections from him, are the easiest marred and 
spoiled. And there is one spoiler from whose ravages the 
most persistent care cannot protect them. Some years ago 
there was discovered a beautiful vase, a relic of antiquity, 
whose exquisite workmanship was the praise of all who 
viewed it. An English nobleman purchased it for a large 
sum and placed it in the British Museum, Here certainly 
this pride of art, the celebrated Portland vase, would be 
secure; but one day a madman passing it, seized by an in- 
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sane impulse, with one fatal blow shivered it in pieces. 
And so it is ever with the fair objects of our earthly pride 
and love. Blessed be God, then, for a joy that is perennial, 
that time’s effacing fingers cannot mar, that death’s despoil- 
ing hand cannot ravish from our embrace. Such joy we 
may have. God offers it with a lavish hand. Ask and re- 
ceive, that your joy may be full. Take to your heart the 
Lord Jesus, your crucified but risen Saviour. Then will 
those blessed words apply to you in all their fullness of 
meaning, “Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
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Tue Hippen Lire 
(Preached at Topeka, Kan., in 1885.) 


‘¢Ts not the life more than meat?”—Matthew vi, 25. 


Our Lord is fitly named the Great Teacher. He sought 
to instruct men how to live. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is the longest and most familiar of his recorded dis- 
courses, he startled his hearers with what must have seemed 
to them remarkable novelties. They might have said to 
him as did the Athenians to Paul: “Thou bringest strange 
things to our ears.” The sermon is not so much preceptive 
as it 1s suggestive. The preacher aimed to set men to 
thinking. Jesus Christ was a rationalist, though a very 
safe and conservative one. He presented his disciples with 
a reasonable religion. He wished to make men not only 
good, but wisely good. He sought to impress the world 
that right thinking must precede right acting. 

And the world still needs just such teaching. The 
lack of these times is sensible, purposeful views of life, 
views that give dignity and fitness and worth to living, so 
that it shall not be this or that sort of life that is satisfying 
and enjoyable, but /ife, with all the providential vicissi- 
tudes that may check it. 

Our Saviour proposed a very pointed question: “Is not 
the life more than meat?” Bible critics differ as to the 
audience he addressed, some “believing that it was the 
twelve alone who withdrew with him into the mountain; 
others thinking that his hearers comprised the larger and 
more promiscuous crowd. If the latter supposition be true 


there must have been many in that curious multitude who 
17 
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would have returned to our Lord’s question a sorrowful 
negative. For there were then, as there have been ever 
since, a large class of unfortunates who are doomed to an 
unresting struggle for a bare subsistence. Every day 
presents the same monotonous problem—how to stretch 
the shriveled threads of their earnings so as to make the 
ends of want and supply meet. To them life is meat, and. 
nothing more. The one question which stifles all others is :: 
“What shall we eat, what shall we drink, and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?” To these our Saviour’s teachings 
may have sounded severe rather than comforting. “ Provi- 
dence never pays debts,” wrote a troubled heart to me 
recently. And yet the doctrine of Jesus will drop like 
balm on the soul that is able to receive it. Providence: 
does care for his saints. There is no earthly lot so misera-- 
ble that trust in the Almighty Father will not sweeten it. 
And the experience of the universal Church through all 
ages has been that in the kingdom of grace no one is: 
doomed to an exclusive, burdensome, unceasing anxiety . 
about the bare means of living. The oil in the cruse- 
shall never be utterly spent nor the store of meal wasted. 
before relief shall come. But listening to that sermon 
were probably others who shook their heads in denial at. 
our Lord’s question, from a very different reason. They 
were never troubled by the fear of want. They were 
never perplexed over the question where the next meal 
was to come from. To them life was no more than meat,. 
not from what appeared a dire necessity, but by a full and 
ready choice. Their denial did not come from the impe- 
riousness of the hungry sense, but from the luxuriousness. 
of the pampered sense. It was not the poverty, but the- 
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plethora of this world’s goods which led them to set their 
affections wholly upon things on the earth. 

Now, Christ’s question really admitted of no negative 
reply. Our Lord was accustomed to adopt any rhetorical 
device that would arrest the attention of his hearers and 
fasten the truth more securely in their convictions. And 
so he here throws a great truth into an interrogative 
form, not as if it were thereby open to doubt or denial, 
but to make it appear the more positively and emphatically 
true. 

The Christian religion has for that question a prompt 
and hearty affirmative. And yet the views which the 
Gospel presents are always consistent and reasonable. We 
have an animal as well as a spiritual nature. The one has 
its cravings which within due limits are as proper and in- 
nocent as are those of the other. Men err in supposing 
that religious duty requires the renunciation of the present 
for the sake of the future world, or that our senses are in- 
trinsically ensnaring and wicked. So far from this, it is 
the religious man who is specially fitted to enjoy the 
noblest features of the outer world. It may be true that 
“folded eyes see brighter glories than the open ever do;” 
nevertheless, we are not to depreciate the value of our 
natural sight. I believe that through our being religious, 
the morning breaks for us upon a brightened world, that the 
mountains rear sublimer forms and the sunset wears a richer 
radiance and the heavens declare more impressively the 
glory of God. I believe that David and Isaiah and Ezekiel 
could never have painted with such wealth of imagery the 
beauty -and grandeur of the outer world if their poetic fire 
had not been fanned by the breath of the inspiring Spirit. 
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Yes, there is a sense in which life is meat, that is, it has its 
physical as well as its spiritual side. The conditions of our 
earthly being require of us very practical, and, but for the 
motives which inspire them, very unspiritual, duties. The 
soul is encased here in a body whose wants are numerous 
and tremendously urgent. We are placed upon this solid 
and tangible earth, and the command to subdue it has never 
been repealed. Our elevation, our dignity, the training 
of our soul to higher functions, are more dependent than we 
sometimes think upon our faithful keeping of that command. 
The earth is given to man in the rough; its lands are mat- 
ted with briers and weeds; its elements are wayward and 
fierce; its very beauty is the beauty of wild, untamed 
nature. It is forman to subdue it; to cultivate its bound- 
less acres and bind its giant forces; to reclaim its barren 
wastes, making them to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Thus the earth is man’s great workshop. And the de- 
mand that every man shall be an adept in some sort of 
manual toil, that he shall be able to make something, to 
construct or shape crude materials into articles of use, is 
not without its basis in sound sense. It may well be 
doubted whether that system of education is complete 
which exhausts itself in the culture of the head and utterly 
neglects the training of the hand. All honor to the men 
who in the countless laboratories of the world’s great indus- 
tries are fulfilling the divine command to subdue the earth. 
I have as genuine a respect, in the true sense, for the man 
who fashions a horseshoe, or makes a bolt, as for him who 
creates a poem or frames a law. Yes, life implies so much 
that requires manual toil and skill. Life here means the — 
nurture of childhood, and the cherishing of the aged, and the 
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care of the sick. It means the making of garments and the 
building of houses and the preparation of food. It means 
warehouses and men that traffic, and factories with men 
that spin and weave, and mines with men that blast and 
delve. It means toil on the railway and toil in the mart 
and toil in the harvest field. It means tired arms and bent 
shoulders and premature whitening of the locks and many 
a risk to life and limb. But then it means through all this 
greatly more. It means bread for the hungry and cover- 
ing for the naked and housing for the shelterless, It means 
comfort and wealth and intelligence and a rising civiliza- 
tion, for it is marvelous how God has conditioned the higher 
blessings of life on our fidelity in the lowlier spheres of 
duty. Now, religion vindicates the physical needs of human 
life. It enjoins the duties they require. And were I to 
search to-day for the finest examples of Christian faithful- 
ness and rare attainment I should not go to the wilderness 
or the cloister. I should expect to find them in the very 
thick of the world’s vast industries, doing with their might 
what their hands find to do, and yet singing all the while : 
‘¢ Careless through outward cares I go, 
From all distraction free: 


My hands are but engaged below, 
My heart is still with Thee.” 


The Sermon on the Mount is for all time and for all 
men. It has no irrational or impracticable requirement. 
It sweeps the entire periphery of our earthly condition and 
our human needs. It admits that lifeis meat. But it does not 
stop there. Life is meat, but it is infinitely more! And 
the mission of religion is to draw attention to life’s grander 
features; to overcome that worldliness which is meanly 
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content with sensuous happiness and raise the soul to an 
elevation where the glory of its higher destiny can break 
upon it. | 

In considering the blessings of religion in elevating our 
conception of life, three are strikingly prominent. First, 
the Gospel view infinitely lengthens the range of our exist- 
ence. Of course, I mean ina practical way. The religious 
man is no more destined to everlasting existence than his 
unbelieving neighbor. Both are alike naturally immortal. 
But while all his instincts prompt the regenerate soul to 
magnify this great truth—to bring it home and make it 
real, worldly feeling would reject it if it could, or finding 
that impossible, seeks to evade and banish it. To the 
sensual man the dissolution of the body is, for all his 
purposes, the end of life. When the breath has van- 
ished and the pulse is still and the coftined form has been 
lowered into the grave; when the will has been proved 
and the effects divided and the gap in the business and 
social world properly filled, the man is dead. To his 
worldly friends he is as thoroughly effaced, except from 
. the fitful memory, as if he had never had a being. The 
worldly man, therefore, crowds all his activities and plans 
and hopes into the narrow margin of this world’s oppor- 
tunities. I know that to our youthful fancy this world’s 
opportunities seem very ample. The stretch of this pres- 
ent life seems often tediously long. But to the thought- 
ful there inevitably comes a change of feeling as the 
years increase. When the western sun sends its slanting 
rays into our face, and the shadow falls backward, we 
grow strangely parsimonious of time. We are more than 
ever greedy of our gains. Realizing at length that life is 
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but a shadow we clutch at it the more convulsively, for, 
poor as it isin all it has to offer, it is all that we have. I 
have thought that life must appear terribly cribbed to 
worldly men who have reached the period when youth- 
ful fancy can no longer deceive. I know we possess a won- 
derful power of adapting ourselves to almost any condition. 
Human beings can not only live, but be quite comfortable 
in quarters where the air is foul and confined, the starved 
lungs adapting themselves to places where healthy lungs 
would gasp and struggle and suffer untold agonies. And 
so we can see all about us men who are walking over graves, 
and traveling hand in hand with death and anticipating 
that any hour the curtain may fall, with positively no clear 
outlook beyond; men who admit that ten or fifteen years 
will close up time’s ledger for them, yet doing business and 
rearing mansions and projecting vast enterprises and glory- 
ing in their worldly thrift, and all the while with their feet 
on the steps of the sepulcher and its stifling air fuming in 
their very faces. This sort of energy, with its defiant indif- 
ference to the most solemn realities is not commendable. 
Neither is it natural or honest. An honest man never 
blinks at grave realities. And if men did not court illu- 
sions, if they opened their eyes wide to pressing facts, there 
would be an exquisite pain in the thought of their rapidly 
narrowing life here and their hopelessness of a life beyond. 
O, it is hard to think of dying when we have learned at 
length the grandeur of living—what greatness of faculty we 
have—what wealth in our human friendships—what meas- 
ureless possibilities of enterprise and achievement; to realize, 
when our noblest ambitions are keyed to their highest ten- 
sion, that some mortal disease has its grasp upon us, with 
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nothing in prospect but failing health and disappointed 
hopes and the darkness and stillness of the tomb. 

What a marvelous change when the night of our despair 
is made luminous by Christian hope! Christian hope does 
not simply illumine the grave; it brightens the whole of 
life. It pours into life a new wealth of meaning. When 
our personal immortality becomes a steadfast assurance there 
comes a wondrous enlargement of the soul’s girth. The 
soul enlarges with the enlargement of our consciousness. 
And our consciousness grows, as great and noble thoughts 
make their impression upon the soul. The man who shuts 
his mind against an inspiring thought inevitably dwarfs his 
nature, while he who welcomes great truths gains thereby 
an enlarged manhood. Few things impress us like the con- 
templation of vast stretches of time. The interest of for- 
eign travel culminates in the privilege of standing on places 
renowned for their historic associations and gazing on struc- 
tures worn by the passing centuries. And the emotion 
wondrously deepens when we sweep backward beyond all | 
human monuments to the glad morning when the sons of 
God shouted over a virgin world. But time past has no 
such interest to the Christian as time to come, for with time 
to come, extend it as you will, he is personally connected. 
God has caught him up into the chariot of his own immor- 
tality, and as long as God lives he shall live. 

The practical effects of Christian hope are most remark- 
able. It virtually abolishes death. St. Paul in his second 
letter to Timothy declares that the Lord Jesus hath abolished 
death. This is a promise awaiting fulfillment. Yet there 
is a sense in which it is already realized. I appeal to the 
consciousness of every Christian, if death is not to him vir. , 
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tually abolished. What is death in its deepest meaning, 
its stern and dreadful reality? It is not the stopping of 
the breath, and the severing of earthly ties and the 
gloom of the funeral and the putrescence of the tomb. 
This is not the death which men shrink from, the fear of 
which makes cowards of us all. To the worldly man the 
whole great future is unrelieved darkness. It is all death. 
Death claims it all as his domain. Death is no stream that 
may be crossed. It is a boundless ocean with no prospect. 
of nearing shore and restful haven. Now, itis not unreason- 
able to say that the Gospel which can radically change our 
conception of death; which can remove its pall from the 
great future and reveal there a country, a city, the home 
of the redeemed, the heritage of the saints, the throne of 
the infinite Father; which can reduce the physical disturb- 
ance of death so that we conceive of it as scarcely a wrench 
or a jar or even an interruption of consciousness, which en- 
ables us to think of it under the most attractive images, as 
the messenger of our release, as the gate to endless joy—it 
is not presumptuous to declare that such a Gospel has prac- 
tically abolished death. Even if there be not a coffin less, 
even if the headstones which bear the mottoes of Christian 
resignation are still thick in our cemeteries, yet high as the 
heavens is the relief which such a Gospel brings. 

Another remarkable effect of Christian hope is the 
revolution it works in the ordinary motives of life. When 
a man becomes a Christian he does not go out of the world. 
He does not become less industrious or enterprising or 
thrifty. If he is a mechanic he still follows his trade; if 
he is a merchant you will find him in his countingroom or 
on ’change; is he a physician or a lawyer he will be no less 
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diligent in his profession. If grace finds him poor his 
means will not be increased, if it finds him rich his wealth 
will not be lessened. Admitting that religion, indirectly 
and in process of time may work great changes in one’s 
temporal condition, yet this is not its direct and immediate 
result. At the time there will appear no marked change. 
But when you come to the governing motives of life you 
will find a change amounting to a revolution. In the for- 
mer life the motives were worldly-wise. Results were 
sought which seemed near at hand. Business was pushed 
to secure an early fortune that it might be enjoyed here. 
Higher motives may not have been altogether wanting— 
honor and culture, and justice toward others and benevo- 
lence toward friends. Yet the motives whatever they 
were, never transcended the consideration of this world’s 
good. Now there isa change. This world’s good as a mo- 
tive is not ignored, but it is no longer the sole or the su- 
preme motive. Before, the man lived for this world alone, 
but now another world has loomed into view. He has a 
fortune to make for that as well as this. And the thought 
does not burden him, it stimulates him. He has no dispo- 
sition to plead that pitiful excuse: “One world at a time.” 
Both worlds are to his faith substantially one, and each re- 
acts marvelously upon the other. And as he now views it 
nothing will more surely improve his heavenly inheritance 
than fidelity to his earthly calling; for he is now God’s 
steward, intrusted here with the few things that when the 
Master comes he may be given lordship over the many 
things. Thus while his worldly neighbors may not perceive 
in his business methods the evidence that his aims in life 
differ from those of other men, that success and failure 
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are not the same to him as to others, yet he is conscious of 
a difference that makes him a wonder to himself. Success 
in life—how transformed it has become in the light of 
Christian consciousness! How fairly grotesque in their sad 
misapplication appear the utterances of worldly men on 
success and failure! Such or such a man, so say the world, 
is ruined. Ruined? That is a word of tremendous im- 
port. What has he done? What has befallen him? Is he 
despoiled of honor or health or home? Has deadly disease 
seized him? Has kingly reason fled? Has sudden temptation 
lured him to some awful crime? None of these, cry the 
world, but a more fatal ruin. The man is bankrupt. He 
has lost his fortune; he is left penniless. He has no more 
use for the world and the world has no moge use for him. 
Let him be wise and “finish his fate with speedy suicide. 
Not thus thinks or speaks the Christian merchant who may 
be the subject of this fancied ruin. Not thus speak or 
think his Christian brethren who know him best. Cred- 
itors may seize the store with its contents. The home may 
be surrendered and vacated. The son may be taken out of 
college. People who would cross the street to greet him 
may now cross the street to avoid him. His heart may 
grow very heavy when he contemplates life on its earth- 
ward side, yet if that man, stripped, humbled, penniless, be 
conscious in his deepest soul of sustained rectitude he is not 
ruined. God has not forsaken him, his faith is not eclipsed, 
heaven has not dropped out of his hope. As angels view 
it his temporal ruin may prove his spiritual exaltation; and 
from this time forward his brethren may perceive a grow- 
ing richness in his experience and a new fervor in his prog- 
ress and a strange pathos in his testimony and a convin- 
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cing sweetness in his spirit and nobler graces in his life, 
which show that the loss of earthly fortune was only one 
of those episodes which enable God’s pilgrims to span in an 
hour great reaches of attainment and to approach within 
the very shadow of the throne. 

I remarked that man has a dual nature, that our life 
has both an animal and a spiritual side. Religion seeks 
to elevate our conception of life by magnifying the spir- 
itual attributes of our nature. Man has little worth and 
little dignity, except as you estimate him on the spirit- 
ual side. If you imbrute him he may be a very splendid 
brute, but the godlikeness which is his singular glory is to- 
tally wanting. Man only seems superbly great when we 
think of him as an angel tenanting a tabernacle of clay. 
And yet sin has brought us so low that we naturally grav- 
itate toward the material and the gross rather than as- 
pire after the refined and the spiritual. It is so hard for 
unregenerate men to appreciate the blessedness of the spir- 
itual life. And yet this is the life which religion offers and | 
creates and develops and rewards. This is why so many 
quarrel with religion. If religion were sensuous and not 
spiritual they would accept it. If it gloried in this present 
world, and lauded the delights of time and sense, and made 
its heaven a mere extension of earth, it would not be offen- 
sive to multitudes who now reject it. And yet, despised 
and rejected, opposed and persecuted, wisdom still stands 
in the ways and pleads with men to be true to themselves, 
to lift their eyes upward and seize their regal destiny. 
It is hard for those whom the divine Spirit has not quick- 
ened to find any relish in spiritual joys. “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
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foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” Yet there is a difference 
even among the unregenerate. It is with spiritual as with 
natural blindness. There are some who are stone blind. 
The faculty of sight is wholly wanting. You might take 
them to the tropics and place them with their faces sun- 
ward under the fierce blaze of high noon and no glimmer 
of light would penetrate their sightless eyes. There are 
others whom the light can affect slightly. They can dis- 
tinguish between day and night. And there are still others 
who are not quite blind. They are able to perceive objects, 
though they cannot see them very clearly or minutely. 
Now there is the same gradation among the spiritually 
blind. There are men who seem to have lost all capability 
of appreciating spiritual beauty and truth. The light that 
is within them has become darkness. They have so aban- 
doned themselves to all evil influences that their mental 
perceptions and moral instincts are defiled and blighted. 
Sad souls, they are stone blind. There are others whose 
moral sense has not become so absolutely blunted. They 
can discern between badness and goodness when they 
are sharply contrasted. They know there is a difference 
between devils and angels, between men who are pure and 
unselfish and men who are rotten and debased. There are still 
others—and may we not believe the class is large ?—who, 
while they may not appreciate the highest spiritual beauty, 
do admire its more familiar forms. 'These make up largely 
our Sabbath congregations; they are the inmates of Chris- 
tian homes. They are not conscious of a divine renewing 
yet they are not destitute of the Spirit’s impressions. Lost 
they may be, yet, happily for them, they are “lost in the 
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house.” To this class I appeal. I want you to see the su- 
perior worth of your spiritual attributes. I want you to 
see that religion, in insisting on a high spirituality as the 
most radical of its demands, is in the highest degree reason- 
able and is working in the interest of our noblest manhood. 
Religion tells us that there is no beauty like the beauty of 
holiness ; that is, of a character that is pure and guileless 
and patient and self-forgetful. Religion tells us that the 
sweetest joys earth has to give are not those which come 
with the wealth of worldly possessions, but which often 
spring up amid the poverty of worldly good, the joy of 
conscious rectitude, the joy of benevolent feeling, the joy 
of active welldoing, the joy of victory over one’s bosom 
sin. There is no debasement or satiety or repentance in 
such joys. And the finer the soul’s texture the larger and 
keener will be its capacity for such joys. Religion tells 
us that pure love is our richest spiritual attribute; a love 
that has no admixture of animal passion, and that makes 
but little of outward comeliness. The furrowed face and . 
wrinkled hands of age are doubly dear. The plaint of a 
sick child awakens all its tenderness. Care cannot weary 
it nor absence bring forgetfulness. The poorest and the 
most forlorn both crave and express its blessed power. A 
poor boy, a driver on the canal, was arrested in one of 
our interior towns on a charge of theft. He was taken be- 
fore the magistrate and closely questioned and searched. 
In his pocket was found a worn wallet. A small wad of 
paper was taken from it. The boy reached excitedly for 
it and begged piteously that it might be given back to him. 
His manner convinced the officers that they had at length 
the evidence of his guilt. They unfolded the paper and 
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found in it a thin lock of woman’s hair. It was the only 
relic of his dead mother. Tears stood in the eyes of 
magistrate and officers as they handed back the wallet and 
released the boy. There have come times in many a one’s 
history when the power of love asserted itself above every 
other passion; when the attractions of wealth and am- 
bition and worldly pride turned to ashes in an hour and 
the heart was thenceforth sealed within the coffin of a bur- 
ied love. 

O, my brethren, how infinite is the value of spiritual 
life! That fire, kindled on the soul’s altar should never go 
out day or night. To be carnally-minded—that means the 
serpent’s trail and the serpent’s fang, unending remorse, eter- 
nal death. To be spiritually-minded—life, peace, heaven ! 
Ts it a wonder that a soul that has felt the touch of the re- 
newing Spirit longs with unutterable desire after the purest, 
highest spirituality? That sweet visions sometimes vouch- 
safed of heights and depths yet unreached should invigor- 
ate its desire and give a new urgency to its pleadings? 
And that far above all other society such a soul should 
seek the company of those blessed saints of God whose 
attainments far exceed its own—saints who have been 
purged in many a furnace of earthly trial, and have com- 
muned with Christ on such peerless heights that even now 
their garments seem glistening with the transfigured glory ? 

Nor will such rare spirituality unfit one for any earthly 
duty or its natural human relationships. If it would I 
should question its desirableness. There are some things I 
anticipate in heaven which I am well content to. do without 
here. A religion for every day and every place is what. 
we want—a religion that will make those who possess it 
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genial and helpful and serviceable and earnest. And so the 
highest spirituality is known by its sweet simplicity. It 
does not despise temporal things, but it robes the lowliest 
things with the exquisite grace of its own glorious moods. 
- Wilbur Fisk said when dying that it seemed to him his soul 
was so strong that it could take his wasted body with it to 
~ heaven. And so the purified spirit does not seek to leave 
earthly things that God has not condemned, but to imbue 
them with itself; to show how the soul has a marvelous 
power to spiritualize the temporal and not suffer the tem- 
poral to materialize the spirit. It is related of the saintly 
Vicar of Madeley that on one occasion when a_ brother 
minister had called upon him and he had set before him 
some simple refreshments, as he passed him the bread, he 
uttered the words of the blessed communion, “This is my 
body;” and as he passed the cup, “This is my blood, which 
was shed. for thee.” ‘There was no semblance of cant in 
this. It was the unstudied expression of a heart full of 
love to its guest and their common Master, and yet how | 
it seemed to grace that simple repast with the beauty of 
a sacramental benediction ! 

But the crowning blessing of the Gospel, in giving 
us a higher conception of life, is its revelation of God. All 
the teachings of religion are full of God. There can be no 
moral truth or beauty, or worth or wisdom without him. 
Revealed religion is therefore the science of God. And 
yet how strangely men differ in their feeling toward God. 
There are those to whom he is the very sun of their being. 
To possess him is to reach the pinnacle of their utter- 
most longings. Without his presence earth would be a 
prison and heaven itself a blossomless desert. There are 
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others who will fly to any place rather than encounter 
God. The very thought of him is distasteful. Churches, 
the Bible, Christian society, all reverent persons and 
places, are shunned because they remind of God. One 
thing nevertheless is true, that that human life will miss its 
destined mark which leaves God out of its record. I care 
not what the world may say of such a life. They may call 
it a fruitful ‘life, an honorable life, a brilliant career. 
Science and literature and poetry and art may join in 
admiring it. Patriotism and philanthropy may give it un- 
stinted praise; yet the life that is godless, that is content 
to be godless, that glories in its godlessness, can never have 
our truest respect. The life of the humblest acquires un- 
speakable dignity if that life be hid with Christ in God. 
This life in God has two great features, one concealed, the 
other visible. The first is communion. “ Our fellowship 
is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” A 
stranger once called on Mr. Emerson, asking, apologetic- 
ally, as he entered the room, “Am I intruding?” “That,” 
said the sage, “depends on how much there is in common 
between us.” There was not much in common probably be- 
tween the great essayist and his humble caller. Had the 
visitor been Herbert Spencer or Robert Browning, there 
would have been the warmth of a friendly welcome. But 
between God and the sanctified soul there is always enough 
in common. “The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him; and he will show them his covenant.” 

The second and visible feature is worship. True 
worship is never dull nor mechanical nor dreary. It is full 
of intelligence and quivering with emotion. And never do 
we reach a point where the soul is so far removed from 
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that life which is purely sensuous, meat and no more, as 
when we bend in humble adoration before the God and 
Father of our spirits. The pious heart is not required to 
worship, it is drawn to worship. , To pour itself out in 
gratitude and love at the shrine of infinite mercy and grace 
is the highest privilege mortal, sinful man can covet. 

Some months ago I stood in the great East Room of 
the White House at Washington, with the members of the 
Baltimore Conference, waiting to be introduced to the presi- 
dent of the United States. While there, a gray-haired vet- 
eran of the Conference remarked to me that he had shaken 
hands with every president but three, and then, reaching 
out his right hand—‘“ That hand,” said he, “shook the 
hand of Lafayette!” I confess, that for the moment I 
forgot the president, and all the presidents, and thought 
only of the youthful marquis who, moved by sympathy for 
our struggling cause, equipped his own ship and crossed the ~ 
wide sea and offered his sword and service to Washington 
when friends were few and the outlook cheerless. I remem- 
bered how, when the war was over, and our hero had gone 
back to his own land, and years of marvelous prosperity to 
the young nation had followed, there seemed to spring up 
everywhere a feeling that Lafayette should come back and 
visit the land he had helped to save. And in response to 
the universal desire Congress invited him to come; and 
the nation sent one of its best ships—I think it was Old 
Lronsides—to bring him over. I remembered the account of 
his landing in New York, how he pushed aside the carpets 
which the people spread in the way, saying that American 
ground was good enough for him to walk on. And then 
commenced his grand tour through every State of the 
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Union, an ovation all the way. Beacon fires were lighted 
on the hilltops to announce his approach and in all the 
cities where he passed the population turned out en masse 
—veterans who had fought by his side, old men and ma- 
trons, young men and maidens—to greet the natfon’s guest, 
the friend of Washington. I wondered not that my 
friend’s eye kindled with patriotic fire as he said, “That 
hand shook the hand of Lafayette.” His feeling was natu- 
ral, it was manly. Why, the human heart is a magazine 
of latent enthusiasms! But shall we honor the human hero 
and forget Him who in the hour of our sterner need turned 
his back on heaven and flew to our relief, who took in his 
own person the whole brunt of the conflict, who died him- 
self that we might live? Let all voices swell the endless 
doxology: “Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father; to him be glory and 
dominion forever and ever. Amen.” 


EXCERPTS 





MIScELLANEOUS 


Ovr ideals are beyond us—they are beyond us all. 
They ever allure and yet forever mock us. The glory of 
living is in the endless quest. 


You own nothing that you cannot store up in your own 
soul. If you would be a great possessor you must make 
your inner life capacious and grand. 


The girth of a man’s soul is his only true measurement. 


The love of kind is more radical than the love of coun- . 
try. One’s manhood is broader than one’s citizenship. The 
great missionary movements of the modern Church are the 
noblest index of this broad spirit of humanity, which is the 
jeweled crown of our age. 


There has risen upon the Church a clearer apprehension 
of this blessed truth—that to a heart brought into complete 
harmony with the will divine there are no self-denials. Life 
is an unending round of self-gratification. 


The greatest thing in nature is the open sky over our 
heads—the cerulean sky by day and the starlit sky by 
night. And anyone can see the sky by simply looking 
upward. The next greatest thing in inanimate nature is a 
full-blown rose; and the world is full of roses. 
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I have sometimes felt the wish that my mansion in the 
Father’s house might have two great windows; the front 
window I would have to open toward the throne, and the 
back window to furnish me a wide outlook upon this pres- 
ent world; and I would have this world moored close to 
my heaven. . 


What is any true life but a precious fragment of the 
history of Providence in the world—a grand commentary 
on the worth and ways of God? 


Wherever we recognize the image of our Master we 
acknowledge a brother beloved in the Lord. 


There is no better service one can render the world than 
to reach as nearly as possible his ideal of a noble manhood. 
~The world is sadly in need of beautiful lives—pure, sym- 
metrical, fruitful. Excellence of character should be studied 
and toiled for with an earnestness and enthusiasm that 
never wane. 


If I were asked what is the distinguishing mark of life 
as viewed to-day, from what it was as viewed by our 
fathers fifty years ago, I should say it is expansion. To our 
view the temporal life of the individual has expanded im- 
mensely, both lengthwise and breadthwise. Fifty years 
ago Christian conversion meant chiefly a preparation for 
dying; it means for us a preparation for living. 


If there be left the single relic of a pictured ideal of 
transcendent virtue in a heart rank and begloomed—it may 
be the memory of a dead mother’s love, or possibly the 
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radiant beauty of a child transplanted in its early unfolding 
to a fairer clime—that nature is not utterly lost. 


The very glory of existence here springs from its 
connection with a future life. And the high distinction 
of Christian revelation is that it sweeps away the mists 
from that future life ; that it makes the coming world thrill- 
ingly real, filling it with life and beauty. When a man 
thoroughly enters into this thought and faith, feeling about 
him more and more the breath of that higher world, and 
more and more growing in its blessed anticipation, then will 
his manhood burst the cerements of that stifling tomb where 
worldly or infidel thought had prisoned him and find a 
freedom, expansion, and power unknown before. Millions 
have found in this faith the grandest impulse and the 
sweetest solace of their lives. 


Happy the mourner to whom comes the “clear shining ~ 
after rain;” who turns from the void and voiceless grave to the 
glad and eager heavens—not the heavens which lie beyond 
the measureless spaces, but the paradise that lies all about 
us, whose angel forms still seek our hearts’ embrace, and 
who await our coming, not o’er the heaving tides of a dis- 
tant sea, but through the obscuring shadows of sense into 
the ethereal regions of a gladsome immortality ! 


There is no better test of true spirituality than the ability 
to see the spiritual side of common things. Everything has 
its spiritual and its gross side. The multitude of people only 
see the gross side. They are always looking on the copper 
side of the shield and not on the golden. Would you see 
the spiritual side of common things? Then must you write 
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“Holiness to the Lord” on everything. Write it on the 
heart and on the home; write it on the thoughts and on 
the store; write it on the bells of the horses; inscribe it on 
the shrines of art, and the temples of learning, and the 
chambers of commerce, and the halls of legislation. 


Holiness brings the glory of a new life of peace and 
blessedness unknown before. There is a room in your 
dwelling which you always enter with softened tread; it 
is the chamber where lingered for months a spirit that 
seemed all the while more kindred to heaven than to earth. 
There are portraits that we scarce can look upon but through 
tears; they are the dim shadows of faces now radiant 
with celestial peace. O, there is nothing so admirable, 
nothing which seems to usin our best moods so worthy of 
our seeking and so rich in its possession, as that holiness 
which is the summit of true perfection—not a holiness 
which is distant and frigid, but a holiness that makes the 
eyes more tender in their softened light, and the lips more 
affluent of genial speech, and the hand more helpful in its 
ready service; which makes an end in the human heart of 
its passions and selfishness, its moroseness and meanness ; 
which lifts man up to God and brings God down to man; 
and which, should it become pervasive and universal, would 
make of every soul a miniature heaven and change our woe- 
ful earth into a paradise regained. 


We believe most firmly in a special Providence. We 
doubt not that a Father’s watchful eye looks down upon 
his people; that his sleepless vigilance marks us all; that 
he fixes our condition and adjusts our circumstance and ap- 
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portions our lot. We have no question that he appreciates. 
moral worth and estimates at its highest the appropriate 
dignity of man; and yet, looking at the life of many a de- 
vout and earnest soul in its earthly aspects and confining 
our thought to these, we discern many things hard to rec- 
oncile with the tender regard of aloving God. In spiritual. 
worth and destiny, how enriched and noble! In temporal 
condition and employment, how debased and poor! God 
places us in these varied and often ungenial relations that 
we may prove our fidelity under pressure; that it may be 
possible for the sons and daughters of affliction to listen one 
day to words whose music never thrilled an angel’s ear: 
“Thou hast been faithful—faithful over the few things, the 
weak things, the despised things ; faithful in thy poverty, 
thy deep distress, thy bitter loneliness, thy scorned estate ; 
faithful though lured by many a worldly motive; faithful 
while pleasure and wealth and fame swept in tempting vision. 
before thee; faithful even unto death !” 
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Remarks at A Go~pEN WeEpDpING. 


Fifty years ago to-night a new home was founded. This 
is the imposing fact which makes this hour illustrious. 
We celebrate the praises of a Christian home which has 
braved the vicissitudes of half a century—fifty years of 
wedded life! A solemn hush checks for the moment our 
jubilation as we explore the import of those pregnant words. 
Let us untwine the strands of that majestic cable. Fifty 
years means the stately march of six hundred months; the 
gliding passage of two thousand six hundred weeks; the 
flight of eighteen thousand two hundred and fit Peys:; the 
arrowy speeding of four hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
hours; the rushing tide of more than twenty-six million 
minutes; and nearly sixteen hundred million pendulum 
swings of the great clock of time, ringing out with its cease- 
less vibrations the old threnody, “Never—forever! Forever 
—never!” What so royal as venerable age! What rich 
stores of unwritten history in that marvelous volume to 
which we fix a golden clasp to-night ! 

To-night, in “the old house at home,” hearts full of 
reverent, devoted love celebrate the gleam of the golden. 
Where shall their eyes gaze on the richer luster of the dia- 
mond wedding? Shall it not be among the palaces and 
thrones of the immortals—amid the jubilees of that divine 
marriage feast of which this gratulatory hour is a fitting 
harbinger? Till then may God safely keep them! Gently 
may their sun sink in the western sky, only to rise again 
amid the splendors of that gladder day whose sun shall 
' know no setting nor decline! 
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From Draconress ADDRESSES. 


Man and woman grow more alike by exchanging their 
best traits. As we approach an ideal refinement the man 
is sure to become more feminine, the woman more mascu- 
line. That is, the ideal woman will no longer be volatile 
and frivolous, proud of mere beauty and cajoling graces. 
She will rather glory in her womanly dignity, the vigor of 
her thinking, the breadth of her intelligence, and the Spar- 
tan virtues of patient bravery, courageous self-reliance, and 
self-sacrificing love! And so the ideal man, without losing 
a spark of real manliness, will acquire delicacy of feeling, 
gentleness of tone and training, quickness and depth of sym- 
pathy—aindeed, all the finer traits which woman’s companion- 
ship can alone bestow. In the more solemn and genuine 
age just dawning this is the manhood that woman will 
most admire and honor—that, the womanhood man will — 
most devoutly love. 


I have a profound and abiding conviction that the rep- 
resentative woman can be trusted. If you cannot trust 
woman, whom in this dark world can you trust? If we can- 
not trust our wives and mothers, our daughters and our 
sisters, where upon the human side will our anxious hearts 
find rest? But we can trust her. I believe in woman—in 
woman with her spiritual clear-sightedness ; in woman with 
her deep moral conviction; in woman with her courageous 
fidelity to duty; in woman with her unselfish and consum- 
ing love. . . . O, my brothers, what the world wants to-day 
is not more of our masterly controversies and dogmatism ; 
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what the world is sighing for is the sweet, persuasive, 
self-forgetting ministry of loving women. When I see all 
about me these consecrated women threading the alleys of 
our great cities, protected by their simple guilelessness, 
climbing into the attic, exploring the dark cellars, that they 
may bear to the poor and unregarded the sweet blessings 
of the Gospel of Christ, it seems to me that out of our stony 
griefs a ladder is lifted skyward with the angels of God 
ascending and descending thereon. 
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From Erpwortu Lracur ADDRESSES. 


We are glad to find ourselves at last in this goodly city 
of Toronto.* There may be a political line of division be- 
tween us, yet we are all Americans. We are joint owners 
of this grand upper continent of the New World. We 
possess in common these oceanlike lakes and the magnifi- 
cent stream that bears their surplus waters to the sea. We 
are accustomed to things on so vast a scale that we cannot 
be narrow and little and ungenerous. And when the great 
cataract opens all its trumpet stops and peals its anthems 
to the skies, the soprano of your Horseshoe Falls blending 
with the deep bass of the American chasm, it seems to teach 
that these two great nations, dwelling in brotherly alliance 
side by side, are grandly complementary to each other. . . . 
England is our motherland generically; but Methodist- 
ically our country is your motherland, as you will gladly 
admit. Not, however, in quite the same sense that a con- 
verted Hindu I heard of when I was in India some years 
ago made out that England was indebted to us. It seems 
that at a mela, one of the great religious festivals so frequent 
in India, the missionaries took advantage of the crowds in 
attendance to hold Gospel services. At last they were quite 
worn out with their labors, and yet the people seemed hun- 
gry for the Word. It occurred to them to call upon An- 
dreas, a bright young Hindu, and a recent convert, to try 
his powers as an exhorter. Andreas gave the people first 
an account of his conversion from heathenism to Christian- 
ity, and got on right well. But when he had finished his 


* Epworth League International Convention, 1897. 
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experience he began to enlarge upon matters beyond his 
depth. He undertook to show the effect of the Bible and 
the Christian religion in elevating a people and improving 
their condition. “Now,” said he, “look at these English. 
England is one of the greatest nations in the world. How 
superior the English are to us! They came to this country ; 
they built these cotton mills; they established the post 
office; they constructed these railways and telegraph lines. 
And yet not many years ago the English were heathen like 
ourselves. They were even worse than we are—more stupid 
and debased. But missionaries from America went over 
there and instructed them in the Christian religion, and 
what a change! And now the same missionaries have come 
to instruct us.” 


The only warrant a great.organization like ours has for a 
being at all is its usefulness—not usefulness of the common 
sort, but gigantic in its scope, its methods, its results. On 
our shield is the blazoned motto, “Look up! Lift up!” 
Nothing could be more expressive of our purpose. During 
afew days spent in Cairo, Egypt, some years ago, I went 
with a friend on a Friday afternoon—the Moslem Sabbath 
—to the Mosque of the Whirling Dervishes. I expected to 
be merely interested, but I received a most impressive and 
valuable lesson. The visitors were seated outside a circular 
railing which inclosed a space perhaps fifty feet in diameter. 
Presently the monks filed in from the adjoining convents, 
headed by the venerable sheik. They passed within the 
inclosure and seated themselves in a circle inside the railing. 
At a signal they allrose and distributed themselves through 
the area, and then began those strange gyrations which are 
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the peculiarity of their worship. I observed that while they 
were thus engaged the right hand of each was held aloft 
and outspread heavenward, while the left hand was out- 
spread earthward. J knew there was something symbolic 
in this, though I did not understand its meaning. A friend 
explained it to me. “ While they are whirling,” said he, 
“it is presumed that they are absorbed in earnest prayer. 
The right hand is lifted heavenward to receive the heavenly 
blessings, while the left is outspread earthward to scatter 
them abroad.” 

And so we “look up” that we may “lift up.” We re- 
ceive heavenly gifts, not that we may absorb them in our. 
selves, but to make them widespread blessings to others. 


It is quite right that we should discriminate in our 
friendships, that our strict intimates should be few; but 
there is a wide and genial cordiality, a warm fraternity of 
feeling and conduct, that all God’s children should exhibit 
toward others. There are no doubt certain social grada- 
tions in the Church as in the world, based on conditions that 
are mostly outward and adventitious ; but it is unchristian 
and un-American to thrust these offensively forward or to 
make them a barrier to the freest and most helpful inter- 
course. Epworthians will not do thus. You will be mindful 
of your motto, “Look up! Lift up!” You will covet the 
spirit of your Master and condescend to those of low estate. 
You will join your strength to their weakness, your refine- 
ment to their rudeness, your polish to their plainness, your 
culture to their ignorance ; and you will do it with a grace 
so easy, so natural, so free from a self-conscious, patronizing 
air that they will never dream you are condescending. 
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The grace of renewal does almost as much for the brain 
as it does for the soul. It blazes into the dark passageways 
and concealed recesses. It clears out the rubbish of the 
wretched past. It repairs the damages of wasted years. It 
expels the vipers that have fouled it with their venomous 
brood. It sets the mental habitudes to a new key. The 
man henceforth lives in the higher and not in the lower lobes 
of his being, and he has angels rather than devils for his 
company. O, fellow Epworthians, be thankful for your 
faculties, for trained and useful faculties, for minds that 
have a limitless capacity. If you are not great geniuses you 
can take in the offerings of the highest genius. You are all 
poets and orators and scientists inembryo, It matters little 
what you are or are not now, if you have wings to soar. 
The unmeasured future is before you. 


What the Church at large is longing for and praying for 
is that a baptism of the old martial spirit may fall upon the 
brave young people of the Epworth League. I love all 
bright and beautiful things. J admire badges and banners 
and music and salutes. I join in banquets and festivals, 
conventions and reunions, but these are for the parade 
ground, not for the battlefield. We sometimes hear the 
roar of the distant guns and see the flame and smoke lighting 
and darkening the far-off sky, but the tremendous reality 
impresses few of us. But, friends and brothers, the battle 
is joined between the forces of good and the forces of evil. 
These are not the piping times of peace. The battle is upon 
us. Where are the “invincibles” of the Church at large? 
Where the stern “ironsides” of the Epworth League, 
_ who for Christ’s sake will take one half night a week in 
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relays to pace the streets and thread the alleys and face the 
brawling crowds in the saloons and bend over fever beds in 
the dark cellars and’ sound the world’s great depths of misery 
and despair? That means war, and naught but the hero- 
spirit will meet such work. I have a deepening faith that 
the hopes of an expectant Church will not be disappointed. 
I believe that out of your vast hosts fifty thousand will be 
found who, with hearts of oak, when the trumpet shall sound 
will join the army corps of the Epworth League. I should 
like to be the first to volunteer for the veterans’ brigade. 
We have had the beauty; now let us have the glory! 
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Inowents anp ILLUSTRATIONS. 


If I were asked to give my own theory of the atone- 
ment I might find it difficult to formulate my thoughts so 
that I should be clearly understood and be satisfied myself. 
And yet in my heart, and in your hearts, beloved, there is 
this feeling—in some mysterious way, though we cannot 
fully understand it, Jesus Christ died for us.) When a youth 
of seventeen I drifted away from the teachings of my early 
life. My mind was enveloped in darkness. I remember 
one evening, when walking the floor of my room alone, I had 
what seemed to be a vision of Jesus Christ outstretched 
upon the cross. I said to myself, “According to Christian 
teaching that is God Incarnate, the Saviour who died to 
save the world;” and unwonted tears filled my eyes. 
“That is the grandest thought that ever entered my mind,” 
said I; “I wish I could believe the Bible and that God in 
Christ reconciled the world unto himself.” Well, the 
months passed by, and I had another vision of Christ on the 
cross. It did not seem to me then that the cross was in 
distant Judea, but planted close to my side. I did not see 
Jesus looking out upon the world. It seemed as if his look 
of pitying love was fastened upon me, and that look broke 
and won my heart. 


A scene some years ago made a powerful impression on 
my mind. I had come down to Queenstown harbor to take 
the steamer for home. Quite a large company of Irish em- 
igrants were at the wharf with their friends, talking with 


one another, shaking hands, and saying the farewell words. 
19 
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Presently they were required to go on board the lighter, 
and their friends were hurried behind the high fence, and 
the gates shut. But directly they climbed up on the fence, 
and looked around to see if they could recognize the friends 
on board. They caught their eyes, and then there went up 
that indescribable Irish wail. I never heard anything like 
it before. A rough voice cried out to send those people 
below, and they were ordered down the hatchway and 
the door closed. One old woman stayed on deck; she 
may have been overlooked, or it may have been out of 
deference to her gray hairs that she was allowed to 
remain. Her friends on shore recognized her, and the 
wail went up again. She crowded her handkerchief in 
her mouth, lest any noise should forfeit her privilege. I 
could see her bosom heave and the great tears roll down 
her face. Presently the lighter cast off from the steamer, 
and we sailed out through the mouth of the harbor, and in 
the dusk of evening the shores of Erin faded from their 
sight forever. 

How like this is the parting at the grave’s mouth! Be- 
loved, I know the hour is coming when I shall stand there 
all alone, and when the familiar scenes of time will fade 
from my dying eyes, and the accents of love’s sweetest whis- 
per will fall silently on the failing senses. But I do not 
dread the hour. I used to dread it. I can remember when 
I was in bondage from the fear of death, but, thank God, the 
bondage is broken and the fears gone. Sometimes I feel 
almost like hastening unto the coming of the day of God, 
for I know when my frail bark shall venture out upon that 
stormy sea there will be light. “I am the resurrection and 


the life.” Blessed be God, there is hope! Blessed be God 
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for the Christian doctrine of redemption through a divine 
Man-Saviour, for the glorious peace of a regenerated life, 
and for the blessed hope of life everlasting ! 


I believe the best way to reach current infidelity is not 
in the line of argumentation as much as it is by the positive 
testimony of genuine Christians as to the work of God in 
their own souls. It was my privilege to be acquainted with 
a blessed man, now in glory, whose name is well known in 
Michigan, the Rev. Benjamin F. Cocker. For some years 
previous to his death Dr. Cocker was professor of phi- 
losophy in the State University, at Ann Arbor. Atone time. 
it was discovered that an infidel club had been organized 
among the students. The faculty were in deep perplexity. 
What should they do? They might suppress the club by 
the strong arm of official authority, yet fail to cure the evil: 
Dr. Cocker might deliver a course of lectures on the evi- 
dences of Christianity, but the young people decline to 
attend them. What should be done? Dr. Cocker was not 
long in determining what he would do. He sent a cordial 
invitation to the Liberal Club to hold their next meeting at 
his home. However the students might differ from the 
professor in their religious views, they all loved and rever- 
enced him as a father. They knew the invitation was 
genuine, and accepted it in the spirit in which it was given. 
The evening came, and the members of the club gathered at 
the doctor’s residence. They were cordially received, and 
invited into the parlors. After the routine business was 
finished they could do nothing less than ask Dr. Cocker 
for an address. He did not begin by abusing them; he did 


not even remind them of the pernicious influence they were 
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exerting on their young companions. He simply did what 
you or I might do—he gave them a little story of his life. 
He told of his birth in old England ; of his early conversion ; 
of his marriage and settlement in life, and then said how he 
took his young family and sailed to Australia. There he 
went into business. For a while everything prospered under 
his hands, and he rapidly acquired a modest competence. 
But disaster came and swept away all his hoardings, and 
with his wife and children he took ship to cross the Pacific 
for San Francisco. On the voyage they were shipwrecked, 
and cast on a savage island. He described how the canni- 
bals came and looked at him, but he was so thin they passed 
him by and spared his life. After many vicissitudes he 
succeeded in reaching San Francisco, and journeyed across 
the continent to Chicago, arriving there with just enough 
money to pay his fare to Adrian, Michigan—an English 
pauper with a pauper family. He told how he carried in 
his arms a little languishing babe, and just as the train was 
rounding the southern shore of Lake Michigan the spirit of 
the little one took its flight to a fairer land. “And now, 
my young friends,” said the doctor in conclusion, “ you may 
believe as you will, but I tell you the only thing that sus- 
tained me under these terrible vicissitudes was my personal 
faith in a personal God ;” and he sat down choked by his 
emotions. 

All were deeply affected, and directly a big fellow 
stepped up and, reaching out his hand, said, “Professor 
Cocker, if that is what you mean by Christian experi- 
ence it is something we all believe in and something 
we all need ;” and that was the last meeting of the Infidel 
Club. 
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I have an unconquerable faith in what we call special 
Providence. Yet I never have believed that because I am 
a praying man I shall be exempt from the evils that affect 
others. But I keep on praying, and I never enter on one. of 
my journeys without committing myself and those I love to 
the protecting care of divine Providence, for I know full 
well that the spreading of a rail, the falling of a bridge, or 
the sweep of a whirlwind may send me with others to swift 
destruction. O,.it is a boundless comfort to feel, whatever 
may happen, that God knows all and God has provided for 
all! Iam thankful to anybody who will pray for me and 
mine. One of the most touching incidents in my memory 
occurred some years ago when I was in the stirring city of 
Benares, in British India. I preached in the morning to the 
English congregation, and after the service the pastor of 
the native church said to me, “ Would you not like to come 
around this afternoon and see my Sunday school?” I told 
him I would be very happy to do so. I went early, and 
while I sat on the veranda I was interested in watching the 
people as they came in through the gate and up the long 
path of the garden. Nearly all of them were adults, Hindus 
and Mohammedans, and very poor. Some were crippled, 
several were lepers, others were blind; one old woman ninety 
years old, entirely sightless, came led by her little grand- 
daughter. When they had gathered to the number of per- 
haps eighty or one hundred they sat down upon the grass, 
and the pastor, as was his wont, talked to them for a while. 
This seemed to me more like the congregations I fancy 
gathered about our Saviour’s ministry than any I had ever 
seen. Finally the pastor turned tome and asked if I would 
not like to speak to these people. So, with him for inter- 
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preter, I said in substance: “ My friends, I have come eleven 
thousand miles over sea and land, leaving my wife and 
children in the heart of the American continent, to tell you 
that God loves you, and sent his Son to save you from your 
sins.” I remember at a certain point, as if by common con- 
sent, their eyes were lifted heavenward, and a deep murmur 
rose on the air. I hesitated for a moment, and the pastor 
turned to me witha smile. Said he, “They areall praying 
that God will bless your wife and children in America.” 
“Why,” said I, “I didn’t know these poor Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans knew how to pray at all, and yet they are pray- 
ing for my kindred in a distant land!” How my heart 
warms toward them as I think of them to-day! 

‘You are familiar with the story of the lost Dauphin, 
the child of the unfortunate Louis XVI. After the execu- 
tion of his father he was confined in a gloomy prison, in the 
hands of a brutal jailer. Presently he disappeared, and his fate 
has remained a sad mystery. Many believe he was secretly 
put to death; but some surmise that he was transported 
to the wilds of our own continent, and that he disappeared 
among its savage tribes. Some years ago one of our coun- 
trymen, a clergyman of literary tastes and habits, became 
interested in the question of the Dauphin’s fate. The con- 
viction seized him that he was still alive, in the person of 
an old French missionary of the Episcopal Church, who had 
been laboring for a lifetime among the St. Regis Indians 
of northern New York. The more he studied the more 
strongly the conviction fastened itself. At last he made a 
visit to the old man. He found him absorbed with the 
humble duties of his holy calling. He stated his convic- 
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tions, He presented the evidential fruits of his careful 
studies. The aged missionary was astonished; then almost 
bewildered. He recalled dim memories of the long-faded 
past—dark visions that had haunted his soul for years, 
but could not be explained. Soon his own mind _be- 
came convinced of this marvelous identity. It made a 
profound impression upon him. I remember how in my 
student days I rejoiced in the privilege of once seeing 
him and hearing him preach. I can recall but one 
sentence of the sermon—that he “would rather be a 
missionary of Jesus Christ than to wear a monarch’s 
crown.” Ordinarily such words spoken from the pulpit 
would not remarkably impress one, but they stamped them- 
selves on my memory. I wondered how that old man must 
feel who believed that in his veins flowed the blood of that 
long historic line, and that he, an humble preacher, was 
heir presumptive to the throne of France. I was young 
then—we lose our sentiment as we advance in years—yet 
to this day that scene and its impression is one of the most 
interesting my memory holds. 


One of the noblest paintings that adorn the Capitol at 
Washington is an attempt of the artist to give a pictorial 
representation of that patriotic sentiment, “ Westward the 
star of empire takes its way.” The chief natural feature in 
the painting is aslope of the Alleghanies. Along a rugged 
road, the rear far in the distance, the van already mounting 
the slope, is a long train of emigrant wagons bearing a hardy 
race to people new homes in the far West. There are gray- 
haired men, and men in the vigor of their prime, and 
women with little children in their arms; and they come 
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with all their earthly store, with their lowing herds and 
their bleating flocks. Some adventurous ones have already 
gained the summit. On the very peak they have planted 
their country’s flag, and are gazing out on the mighty sweep 
of the Mississippi Valley, far beneath. They have signaled 
the glad news back. It has flashed along that cumbrous 
line. I can read it in the beaming eyes of those stalwart 
men and on the radiant faces of the sunburned women— 
the hope so nearly realized of welcome rest and better 
homes and richer harvests and a mightier destiny. The 
very beasts seem to strain and tug as if they, too, had 
caught the inspiration of the scene. O, ye pilgrims to a 
better country—that is, an heavenly—haste your footsteps! 
Ye ardent ones who seek for glory and honor and immor- 
tality, speed your journey! A thousand cheering tokens 
beckon you onward. Some of bolder step and keener 
vision have gained the summit and overlook the prospect. 
Some already possess the prize. Press after them, my 
brothers, with tireless feet! May God guide you and bring 
you home! 


The keenest joy possible to the human soul is the joy 
of rescue. Some time ago I had a parishioner, now deceased, 
who in his early manhood had been a locomotive engineer 
on the Michigan Central Railroad. He was known every- 
where by his given name of George. One day on approach- 
ing a station his quick eye saw a small child, scarcely more 
than a babe, crawling upon the track. To whistle or ring 
would probably only fix the child in its fatal position. To 
come to a dead stop soon enough was impossible. There 
was but one thing for a brave man to do. With the agility 
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of a cat he sprang out of the cab upon the long step that 
stretches along the boiler’s side. In an instant he was upon 
the pilot. With one hand clasped to a holding iron, he 
reached down with the other, and just as the cruel engine 
of destruction was about to crush the fragile form of the 
unconscious babe he grasped its arm with careful yet vise- 
like strength, swung it safely out of danger, and laid it 
tenderly on his sheltering breast. When he stopped the 
train the terrified mother came to claim her rescued child, 
but George would not let it go. He clung to it with a 
strange fondness. Was it not zs child? for he had saved 
its life! 

Dear friends, there is not a waif or stray one out on the 
bleak moors of human life that God does not look down 
upon with infinite pity. There are bare feet that go pit-a- 
pat over the rough, cold pavements of earth that, washed in 
the Redeemer’s blood, will some day pass the gates of 
heaven and walk the streets of gold. Only when the last 
sigh has escaped the tremulous lips and the last wanderer 
been gathered into the fold will God “rest in his love.” 
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From a Misstonary Sermon (1859). 


We are building a temple. Ages ago the corner stone 
was laid and the work commenced ; and since then thou- 
sands of earnest toilers have given themselves to the task. 
From every clime on earth they have brought blocks, living 
stones all fashioned and polished, to the dark river where 
angel ferrymen, unseen and unheard, receive them and bear 
them to the destined shore. ‘There the Master Builder rears 
the temple. We cannot hear him, for no hammer or saw or 
tool of iron is used upon that building. We cannot see 
him, for between us hang the thick and gloomy shadows of 
mortality; yet our eager faith tells us that the work goes 
gloriously on. You and J, Christian brother, are fitting 
blocks for this temple. We may be smoothing and polish. 
ing where men come and gaze and admire the progress of 
our work, or we may be excavating the material down in 
the darkness and solitude of the mine; yet it is all one 
work, and all we think of is the glory of the completed 
temple. Methinks I see a mother polishing her living 
blocks for the Master’s hand. Perhaps one stone more 
beautiful than the rest—it may be her only one—polished 
not by human art, but with prayers and tears and midnight 
watchings and unknown toils, has already found its place 
in that wondrous temple. How oft she seeks to picture 
its loveliness under a celestial sky! Be patient, mother; 
erelong its matchless beauty shall burst upon your rap- 
tured vision. Into every land earnest-hearted workers have 
gone forth seeking new material, and across every sea come 
back to us their heroic songs of cheer. O, how we long to 
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gaze upon that marvelous temple! From the shore of the 
river we try to follow the angels as they bear o’er their 
precious freightage—yet all in vain. In dreams we some- 
times catch glimpses of an undefined glory, yet we wake, and 
around us still float the shadows of time. Yet the hour 
hastens on for the long-wished revelation, and our faith 
apprehends it even now. Over us gather the shadows of 
impending doom. The strong pillars that bear up our earth 
begin to tremble. The monuments of human skill and pride, 
the temples and palaces of earth, rock and tumble and 
sink in the general ruin. But look upward! The shadows 
begin to grow thinner. Glimmerings of celestial glory dart 
through the clouds. Earnest gazer, what do you behold 
now? ‘The clouds all break away, and dome and turrets 
and roof and walls burst in their resplendent beauty on 
the view. Fear not to gaze upon that temple. Ex. 
amine its foundation—“ Built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone.” Behold its walls! Martyrs and saints of 
all climes and all ages are the living stones which compose 
the building. Every block is a human face, not sad with 
suffering, but radiant with unfading joy. The songs of 
angels and the shouts of the redeemed welcome the com- 
pletion of the temple—the end of our toils and the con- 
summation of our hopes. 

A cloud filled the temple of Solomon, indicating the 
divine presence. That, however, was only the Shekinah. 
Here shall beam forth the unrivaled glory of God. That 
was transient; this shall abide forever and forever ! 
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From ADDRESS AT STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION. 
(Cleveland, 1898.) 


I think we ministers have made a mistake in one thing. 
I like to be modest in making this statement, and yet it is 
a growing conviction with me. We have been lamenting 
from the pulpit and in private what we call the business 
frenzy of the times, and we have been preaching the gospel 
of moderation and saying to our stirring and enterprising 
people, “Be serene and quiet; be content with such things 
as you have; quit this haste; sit down and be contempla- 
tive.” And yet our words are powerless, and they will be 
powerless. These young men who feel the business spirit 
to their very finger tips cannot understand that kind of 
teaching. We cannot reach the difficulty in that way, and, 
it strikes me that, rather than to rush in front of the pant- 
ing steed and throw up our hands and be run over for our 
pains, it were better to put a new motive in the saddle. O, 
it seems to me that the Elder Brother sometimes comes to 
these active, busy Christian young men and says to them: 
“Listen to me; that business appetite and habit of yours 
is not necessarily wrong. It may be your talent for service. 
I have great plans, vast enterprises, for bringing this world 
to my feet. I need vast outlays of money. I need your busi- 
ness capacity and your practiced skill and your tireless efforts. 
Come with me; enter into my councils; sit down on my 
throne; become my partner.” And when a business man 
heeds that voice his conception of business is revolutionized, 
his whole business life is transformed; the line between the 
sacred and the secular vanishes forever, Everything to 
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such a man is sacred. If he is a merchant the goods on his 
shelves are sacred ; the stores in his warehouse are hallowed. 
As he sits down to write business letters an unseen form is 
bending over him. That man’s business pressure will never 
clash with his religious duties. He will be the same man in 
the countingroom that he is in the prayer room, and such a 
man will henceforth walk the marts of trade as he would 
tread the aisles of the church, in garments of spotless white 
glinting with the benediction of God. 
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THe SaBBATH AND THE Masszs. 
(Address at General Conference, Omaha, Neb., 1892.) 


None of us want an zdle Sunday. Doubtless there are 
those to whom the restfulness of the Sabbath is its greatest 
charm. There are toil-worn spirits who are ever repeating, 


‘¢' The only heaven for which I sigh 
Is rest, eternal rest.” 


Yet the prevailing mood is quite different. Most people 
in this busy land and age loathe leisure and chafe under the 
restraint of their healthy activities. 

I believe we have treated the Sabbath question too ex- 
clusively from the negative side. We have thought that to 
succeed in shutting up the stores and offices, and closing 
the saloons, and forbidding the Sunday theater, and pro- 
hibiting railway traffic, and stopping the street cars, and 
arresting the newsboys, would give us what we flatteringly 
call an American Sabbath; but we might accomplish all 
this and yet fall far short of having a properly Christian 
Sabbath. I believe we shall never have a truly Christian 
Sabbath till we succeed in some way by some means in 
capturing the nonchurchgoing multitudes for Jesus Christ. 
I have great faith in the multitude. Jesus Christ died for 
the millions. The Gospel is for the many, not the few. 
More and more, wise men are coming to appreciate the 
dignity and power of the crowd. More and more the crown 
and scepter are passing into the hands of the crowd. The 
Churches ought to have the crowds. 
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Hugh Price Hughes said in Washington that the thir- 
teen million nonchurchgoers in England belonged to any 
Church that had “the scriptural audacity and sanctified 
common sense to go for them.” There is not a Church 
in this country—not even the Methodist—that has been 
brave enough to go for the masses in the intense sense of 
that intense man. 

It is said the Churches can never win the masses because 
the masses hate the Churches. They hated Jesus Christ 
ages ago, but he conquered them by the omnipotence of 
love. And love will conquer them again, and a thousand 
times if need be. 

We have tried to gain the classes by splendid churches, 
fine music, scholarly preaching, and faultless forms. Let us 
now try on the masses the power of Christian love. 

Some critics complain of St. John’s literary style. They 
say it is too repetitious. He talks too much about love. I 
do not think St. John ever worried over his literary style. 
I do not think he gave it a moment’s thought. But he felt 
in the depths of his soul that what this agonizing world 
needed was more love—love to God and love to man, love 
from God and love from man—and so he struck that single 
chord again and yet again, and O, how sweetly the vibra- 
tions have floated down the centuries! 

The preacher should go for the masses. There is cant 
abroad that I have no sympathy with. It discounts packed 
churches and popular preachers. I will uncover my head 
in the presence of the man who can induce the thronging 
multitudes to listen to a true, straight Gospel. The re- 
proach of our nineteenth-century Christianity is the half 
empty churches scattered all over the land. 
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If I were young again I would strive to be—not in the 
low, vulgar, selfish sense, but in the high, self-forgetful 
sense—a popular preacher. I would toil for this as I 
would for virtue itself. If graces of speech would make 
me such I would cultivate these. If youthful enthusiasm 
would draw men to me I would keep my heart fresh and 
young for a hundred years. If simplicity of style and 
manner would effect it, I would practice the severest 
simplicity. If going among the people would help me I 
would fling aside all conventionalities and reclusive habits, 
and go from shop to shop and from tenement to tenement 
till my soul was saturated with the thoughts and feelings 
of lowly men. If a new baptism of power were needed I 
would plead for that till I received the fresh anointing. 
I would exhaust all possibilities that I might win the scat- 
tered, listless multitudes to listen to the Gospel I was or- 
dained to preach. 

There are many people I am never tempted to envy. I 
envy not the rich, the titled, or the proud, but I do envy 
the man who stands, not in the chancel of a great cathedral, 
but in the pulpit of a great tabernacle; before him all 
sorts and conditions of men filling the seats tier after tier, 
filling the galleries one above the other, crowding the aisles, 
looking in from the vestibules, and lining the platform. 
What a place! What an hour! What an opportunity! 
Before him the people, their souls, as “Billy” Dawson 
would say, “sitting in their eyes;” behind him the eternal 
God ; in his hand the message of salvation; on his lips the 
words of truth and grace; among his hearers the abiding 
Spirit that convinces men of sin, of righteousness, of judg- 
ment to come. And as the holy message flows from his 
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lips mark where the arrow strikes!) Obdurate: hearts sub- 
dued and melted; penitential tears flowing from many an 
eye; many a face glowing with the radiance of a new hope; 
and the whole congregation lifted by divine magic into a 
higher region of aspiration and purpose. Ah, this is power— 
power a seraph might covet, the power that awakens, regen- 
erates, and saves ! 

But the preacher should be followed by a church mem- 
bership that goes for the crowd. It is unutterably painful 
to note how, in the populous centers, the Churches are 
drifting away from the masses. When the favored classes 
fold up their tents and move on to better quarters the 
Churches fold up theirs and follow in the march, leaving their 
hapless brothers and sisters to fester and rot and perish in 
their squalor and their sin. 

Would that noble laymen might be found with enough 
of the Christlike spirit to say to their pastors: “Go into the 
dense centers, and we will follow you. We will erect your 
pulpit; we will build your tabernacle; we will stand by 
you with our intelligence, our money, our influence; and 
you shall have the unspeakable privilege of imitating your 
Master in preaching the Gospel to the poor.” This spirit 
will come upon us when we have sounded the fathomless 
pathos of human life. 

That wizard of speech, John B. Gough, tells in one of 
his lectures of being in a certain church, and while the con- 
gregation was singing a stranger entered the pew. He was 
a repulsive-looking man. His face was coarse and pock- 
marked. His eyes were inflamed. His garments, though 
decent, were seedy. He took a hymn book from the rack and 
reached over to get from his neighbor the number of the 
20 
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page. When he found it he joined with quavering voice 
in the singing: 
“¢ Just as Iam—poor, wretched, blind.” 
“ Ah,” said he, “that’s me,” and with the tears coursing 
down his face he kept on singing: 


‘Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in thee to find, 
O Lamb of God, I come! I come !” 


Gough says all his aversion left him in a moment, lost 
in the flood of sympathy he felt for that poor man. 

There is a better day coming for the neglected masses. 
These Sabbath bells are ringing in the new and kindlier era. 
Let them ring on! 


“Ring out the old! ring in the new! 
Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 
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